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In arn Editorial Way 








We should set ourselves, each one of us, to doing our best to 
guard the natural beauty of the earth: we ought to look 
upon it as a crime, an injury to our fellows, only excusable 
because of ignorance, to mar that natural beauty which is 
the property of all men; and scarce less than a crime to look 
on and do nothing while others are marring it. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 





asked for by a larg¢ advertising agency in Chicago in a series of news- 

paper advertisements. Anumber of prizes, from ten to one hundred 
dollars in value, were offered for the twelve most beautiful women. No assur- 
ance was given of what use would be made of the pictures. All that was 
said was that “a client of ours wishes them.” But in spite of the 
complete ignorance as to what this “client” might wish to do with these 
photographs, women poured their likenesses in upon him by the thousands. 
Could there be a more disgusting commentary on some thousands of our 
feminine population—and on those men to whom the honor and delicacy 
of the misguided women are supposedly most dear—than those flaming 
advertisements? 

Why should any man think so ill of American womanhood as to make 
such an offer? Why, indeed, except that American womanhood seems, by 
its eager compliance, to justify him in his estimate of it. It is inconceivable 
that a woman of even rudimentary decency, not to say delicacy, should 
send her photograph to a stranger, blandly trusting him to make only 
honorable use of it. And it is quite as inconceivable that any woman laying 
the least claim to be considered a woman should enter her photograph in 
a beauty contest. 


° SHE PHOTOGRAPHS OF BEAUTIFUL GIRLS AND WOMEN were recently 
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T IS Lamentasty TRUE THAT A GREAT MAny of our American 

women have not yet learned the dignity of reserve. Of this we get 
countless evidences every day. What shall we think of the women whose 
pictures and letters of indorsement are flaunted in disgusting advertise- 
ments of “ patent medicines”? Only the most abandoned to vulgarity, we 
might at first assume, would write these detailed accounts of personal ails, 
couched in a brutal plainness of speech that a delicate woman would not 
use in whispering her troubles to her own mother. But a closer study of 
the revolting communications—in the light of some knowledge of the 
‘‘ patent-medicine ” proprietors’ methods of publicity — convinces us that the 
women who figure so horribly in the public prints are not depraved; only 
indiscreet and lacking in proper delicacy. But we can only wonder what a 
husband feels when he reads such an advertisement conspicuously signed by 
the woman he has sworn to cherish, and illustrated by her photograph. It 
may be “ medizval ” to regard masculine authority in a household with any 
feeling milder than righteous indignation, but there are some of us left 
who think that if a woman knows no better than to expose herself to the 
world’s contempt, there ought to be somewhere among her kindred a man 
who cares enough for her honor, and for his own as she may reflect upon 
it, to keep her from courting contumely. 


ox 


HAT MapwneEss Is Ir THAT SEIZES WOMEN the moment their fingers 

clutch a pen? We like to believe that it is only a certain type of silly 
woman that possesses this strange irresponsibility about the written word. 
But this is not so. Take women along the entire social scale. In what we 
choose to call “high society,” the fussy bore, the effeminate sissy whom men 
despise, is cheerfully provided, on request, with letters of introduction to 
friends at a distance. The unsatisfactory domestic helper, described in no 
measured terms of reproach and disapproval in her mistress’s recital of 
woes, becomes a paragon of virtue in the written recommendation given to 
get her easily and peaceably out of the way. Daughters of “nice” families 
write to actors, musicians and public favorites. Criminals, despoilers of 
womanhood, yes, even murderers, receive basketfuls of letters from women 
of supposed intelligence and nice perceptions. When, recently, a noted 
opera-singer was accused, in New York, of insulting a woman, before the 
man was proven guilty or innocent of the charge hundreds of letters came 
to him from women in sheltered homes. A fashionable wedding is scarcely 
ever consummated without its accompaniment of anonymous letters from 
strange women who freely allege the grossest untruths against bride or 
bridegroom. Look at our sensational newspapers, and see how women 
offer, in print and over their own names, their views on love and marriage, 
their experiences in the most sacred relationships of life, their ideals of 
masculine beauty and the like. Let the circulation of such a newspaper 
wane and the editor starts a discussion of “ How Should a Husband Treat 
His Wife?” or “What are Your Ideal Qualities in a Lover?” or “ When and 
Where Did You First Meet Your Sweetheart?” And women, by the 
hundreds, take up their pens and sign their names and residences in full, 


seemingly without the slightest regard to the immodesty of the deplorable 
spectacle. 
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URELY Wuat We Neep Teacu Our DAUGHTERS is a caution of 

the written word, and not only teach it to our girls but also practice it 
ourselves. We need to have the danger of the pen and the written word 
driven home to our minds, whether it leads to unpleasant notoriety or tends 
to complicate situations between friends or members of a family. We for- 
get all too often that the written word is a cold, inanimate thing: it cannot 
be followed up with the explanations we may add to a spoken word when 
we see that it is not understood. No tone of voice, no easily-interpreted 
inflection, goes with the written word to aid in making its meaning clear: 
no illuminating gesture or facial expression. The mood in which it is 
received may be the exact opposite of that in which it was written—the 
exact mood to which the writer would not have addressed those remarks 
could she have foreseen it. Yet girls who tremble and mumble inaudible 
little formalities when presented to people lose all sense of constraint when 
they put pen to paper to write to people to whom they have never spoken. 
Women who hesitate to answer frankly some perfectly proper question asked 
by a friend in pursuit of help, of enlightenment, do not scruple to put on 
paper mercilessly plainspoken comment on that same friend’s actions. 

The evil of the written word is not confined to any one class of women. 
It is a universal menace. In one case it may be thoughtlessness or irre- 
sponsibility; in another, a strain of abnormality; in another, ill-breeding. 
Whatever it is, whether it be deplorable unreserve or silly vulgarity, there is 
today a vital need for more restraint of the pen in woman’s hands. 


ox 


SOME or THE PARENTS WHO Have WritTEN Tuts MaGazine declaring 
~ that we have exaggerated the conditions that surround their children 
at school may well give careful thought to such a revelation as this: 


SCHOOL CHILDREN IN VICE 


Investigation Reveals Shocking 
Conditions in Chicago 
(Special to The World) 

CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—Scandal, involving 
young boys and girls of some of the best 
families of Hyde Park and Englewood, has 
come to light in an extraordinary secret ses- 
sion of the Juvenile Court. Judge Julian W. 
Mack, Superintendent of Schools E. G. 
Cooley, Miss Abbey E. Lane, of the Carter 
School, and societies interested in the welfare 
of children conducted the investigation. 

Shocking conditions among some of the 
pupils attending the public schools were 
revealed, and the parents of fifteen children, 
haled into court, were warned that they must 
watch their children more closely. 

Immediate steps to combat the evil, which 
is declared by Miss Lane to exist among the 
pupils in nearly every school in the city, will 
be taken by the Board of Education, while 
Judge Mack threatens to send some of the 
children involved to the State and city reform 
institutions. 


Notice carefully the statement: “The parents of fifteen children, haled 
into court, were warned that they must watch their children more closely.” 
What a commentary on parental training! And no doubt each of these 
parents believed his or her children free from the necessity of a frank 
knowledge of the vital principles of life which are part of such a condition. 
Whatever may be the state of affairs in the Chicago public schools it is not 
apt to be any worse than exists among the school children of other cities. 
Nor can we justly lay the blame on the schools or on those in charge of them. 
Our first duty, as parents, lies in sending clear-minded children to school 
who, with a correct and honestly-given knowledge of what they are destined 
to face, shall at least have within themselves all the protection we can give 
them of knowing right certain vital truths which at present they either know 
not at all or know wrongly. 

aX 


HERE ts a SusBtLe BuT UNPLEASANT CHANGE going on in what has 

been, up to this time, one of our chief points of American pride: that 
a woman can travel alone in this country with every sense of absolute safety 
within herself. Almost insensibly, but nevertheless surely, have instances 
of exactly opposite conditions come to the attention of this magazine, 
with a recent frequency that bodes no good for the preservation of this point 
of American honor. And it is not creditable to the Eastern part of our 
country that the majority of these instances come from that section. 
Nevertheless, during the last summer season or two has this protection 
been called into open question on some of the supposedly best-conducted 
lines of transportation, both on sea and on land. And in not one of these 
instances could the insult have been avoided by a different demeanor on 
the part of the girl or woman. As one parent wrote: “It seems incredible 
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to me, as it may seem almost unbelievable to you, that it is no longer safe 
for a young lady to travel alone without being subjected to insult and 
frightened almost into nervous prostration.” It might have seemed 
unbelievable to us if similar instances had not come to our attention. 

We cannot afford this. The time must not come when this boast of the 
decency of our American men shall be even as much as called into question, 
and no protective measures upon the part of those who control our public 
means of transportation and our places of public congregation can be made 
too stringent to see that this cardinal principle of American life, the absolute 
safety of women in traveling, is rigidly preserved. Another season of 
travel will soon be upon us when thousands of women will go on journeys 
unattended. This it is. their privilege as American women to do: it is 
more than that: it is their right, and no punishment is too swift or too severe 
to be meted out to any man who so far forgets himself as to jeopardize in 
the slightest manner this inherent right of the American girl or woman. 
She must go where she likes and when she chooses, in absolute safety. 


or 


ORE GicantTic witH EacuH YEAR IS THE SUMMER MIGRATION. With 
some it may mean costly months of yachting; with others the cheaper 
day excursions. But in either case the shrewd American common-sense 
recognizes that the fun and rest of these outings are the surest cure for the 
nerve exhaustion brought on by our incessant work and worry, and yet 
many do not make of these holidays what they should be: days wholly of 
rest and of pleasure. They actually manufacture more work and worry 
out of them, A large proportion of women of small means choose to 
spend their holiday in a brief trip to the empty, baking cities where they 
throw away their few dollars in the great, rapacious hotels, and bring 
nothing back but an aching envy of city women who they fancy have 
nothing to do but wear gorgeous clothes, live in hotels, and waste money. 
Other women of limited incomes give up months to the making of 
showy dresses for themselves and their children to display in some country 
boarding-house for a couple of weeks. Myriads of them throughout the 
summer sit, thus attired, rocking and gossiping on porches on every hill- 
top from Maine to California. What tonic do they find in the clothes 
or the gossip for the coming work of the year? Their fathers and 
mothers probably took the children and their old clothes and camped out 
in the hills for a couple of weeks. They fished and hunted and cooked 
and ate, and until they were old and gray they /a/ked of the fun of it all. 


oor 


HERE are Lk&Gions oF AMERICANS, too, who go abroad. Literally 
thousands of them crowd every foreign city. And what is the truth 
about them? A few have leisure and means to travel slowly. They can 
afford to give to the study of one school of art or of one nation the time 
needed to master the qualities for which each stands and make them their 
own. But the great majority are eager, hard-working folk who have little 
money or time for travel. This probably is their one chance in life to “see 
Europe.” They tryto see it all. They join some “party” from ten to eighty 
strong, and rush from town to town, “doing” Rome and Florence in a day, 
literally running through galleries which are filled with the greatest pictures. 
, Common-sense should prompt the American woman who can give but a 
short time to foreign travel to prepare for it by the study of the language, the 
history, the art and the politics of one country and then to confine herself to 
that country. She would then bring home a few large, clear ideas, instead 
of a hazy blur of half-forgotten views and guide-book literature. 

But if she cannot afford to go to even one foreign country, let her 
remember that there are nations of plants, birds and insects whose history 
and powers are as strange as those of any human beings, waiting for 
her attention. Five cents in a trolley-car will bring her to them. 

If each one of us would let common-sense—not custom or fashion— 
plan out this coming summer’s holiday, the world would find that the 
neurotic American woman had taken a new hold of life. 


ax 


. i AVERAGE PARENT Dokes Not SEEM TO REALIZE the absolute injury 
that he does to his children by the admission into his home of the 
so-called “comic supplements,” issued with the average modern Sunday 
newspaper. It is sad enough when the parent himself wastes his time over 
the so-called funnyisms and distorted art (!) which these supplements con- 
tain. But, at least, he is supposed to have the intelligence to give the poor 
stuff the low relative place to which, if it has any place at all, it is entitled. 
But the child cannot do this. He accepts the slang in which the low wit is 
couched as current speech, adopts it and uses it as his own. He accepts 
the meaningless wit as his idea of humor, and receives the distorted figures 
and badly-drawn pictures as his conception of art. So, in language, in 
literature and in art, he receives his first ideas at the most impressionable 
part of his life from these hideous American plagues. Does the average 
father fully realize this? Does he realize the absolutely false note that he 
strikes in this way on the mind and in the character of his own child at the 
beginning of its life? For it must not be forgotten that in their spirit, con- 
ception, writing and art there is not a single spark of sincerity or honest effort 
in these pages. The whole thing is false, born of the most uncompromising 
spirit of commercialism, and issued without regard to any principle higher 
than to “sell the paper.” We may choose to excuse these “supplements” 
as fleeting in their influence, and on the ground that they “amuse the 
children,” who forget them. But we need only look back to our own child- 
hood and quickly prove to ourselves the untruth of such an argument. 
Childhood influences are tremendously potent: impressions made upon us 
in the first fifteen years of our lives are practically inefiaceable. If they 
were otherwise, why do we take so much pains in training our children? 
Childhood memories are not fleeting: they are permanent; and in that very 
fact lies the incalculable injury of these “supplements.” Few things latterly 
devised by the mind of man are likely to prove so pernicious to the future 
ideas of our children as these modern despoilers of the youthful mind. It 
is indeed a pity when a parent so far forgets the right proportion of things 
as to allow his child’s initial ideas to be formed or influenced by a literature 
so low and an art so false. 


HATEVER tHE AMERICAN WOMAN May Be o:iside of her home, 

she is, as a rule, when God gives her children, a loving mother. It 
is the more strange, therefore, that one of the strongest influences that can 
be brought to bear on boys and girls is so often neglected by parents—that 
is, friendship, the tie that is formed between two people who not only 
respect and love each other, but who are actually daily intimates, comrades, 
who have their little jokes and secrets apart from other people. 

It is likely that the young wife who reads these words loves her children 
passionately. She probably lives poorly and works hard to save money for 
their future. She watches their behavior with incessant anxiety, she cor- 
rects at every turn their gestures, their opinions and their pronunciation. 
Nobody who knows her can doubt that her hopes, her thoughts—in fact, 
her whole life—depend on their future. Whatever may be her creed she 
continually besieges her Heavenly Father with prayers for them. 

But does she ever go with them to the woods in search of adventures? 
Does she gather them around her at night for a cozy gossip about the trifling 
happenings of the day? Is she a member of her girl’s Sewing Society or 
Boating Club, or of her boy’s little secret organization? Does she hide with 
them in the garret to hear them recite their speeches? Is she, in short, 
only the controller set over them by Nature whom they respect and obey, 
or is she their first and dearest chum and friend? 


ox 


ERSONAL Sympatuy, AFTER ALL, IS THE Base of every human in- 

fluence. The girl who has gone forth to a home of her own, and the 
boy who is earning his living among strangers, seldom recall the great 
work donexfor them during their childhood by their father and mother. 
Their hard labor and their unending sacrifices are remembered, but as 
matters of course. All parents give the same to their children. But the 
innocent, happy frolics, the secret confidences, the tears that came into 
their mother’s eyes when they told her of their hurts or defeats—these are 
the remembrances that linger in a man’s soul until old age. The world 
may have mistaken him or never paid him his dues. But he knows that 
the dear old folks long ago understood him. They knew his worth! 

There are few men, whatever may be their failure in life, who do not 
try to live up to that faith which their mothers had in them. But what 
hold will the mother who is not the intimate friend and comrade of her 
boys and girls in their childhood have upon their adult lives? 

The benefits which come to a boy from this intimate companionship 
with his father are more tangible and immediate. Jack’s heart and brain 
are seething with vague hope, curiosity and passion. He is not likely to 
unveil them to the grave or busy father, who lays down his paper occasion- 
ally in a sense of duty to ask him how he is getting along with his lessons. 
A flood, black and icy cold, rolls between these two human souls. Jack 
presently goes to some other boy—vicious or ignorant—to find out the 
secrets of life, and the taint which comes to him with the knowledge never 
leaves him while he lives. 

Bob’s “Dad” holds a different place in his life. He takes the boy fish- 
ing: they stroll together in the woods, and there are few subjects which the 
man with reverent touch does not open to the boy whom he loves. 

When we speak of child-training, or ask the question: How shall we 
deal with the boys and girls that God has given us? would it not be well to 
remember the weak hint given above? 


oot 


To Physicians Who Read This Magazine 


T IS THE PriviLeGe or Tu1s MAGAZINE to be widely read by physicians, 
and we wish to direct their attention to the quality of food furnished 
to the hospital nurses under their charge. 

This magazine speaks whereof it knows when it declares that the 
average hospital nurse suffers today from an insufficiency of good, nourish- 
ing food. And this truth applies not only to the smaller hospitals, but also 
to what are accepted today as some of the leading hospitals of this country. 
We have no desire to give publication to facts which, if known, would 
arouse the public to a state of righteous indignation that might easily be 
embarrassing, if not detrimental to the reputation of many a hospital. But 
the ‘time has nevertheless come when the hospital nurse should have “a 
square deal” in the matter of the food furnished her. As it is, she has not. 
Her food is insufficient in some cases: of the poorest quality in other 
instances: and, in most hospitals, absolutely lacking in those nourishing 
qualities that the nurse, of all professional women, requires. 

These young women are silent chiefly because they are women, afraid 
to speak. If they were men you would have long ago heard of their dietary 
hardships. No set of men would tolerate the food, in quality or serving, 
which these young women are compelled to eat or go without. 

When, a few months ago, this magazine called attention to this subject, 
an investigation was ordered into the nurses’ dietary by the managers of 
several large hospitals, with the result in every case of the discovery of a 
far more outrageous condition than was suggested in our words. And it is 
time that other hospitals take the same step to see whether the conditions 
suggested here are true in their nurses’ dietaries. 

These young nurses, gentlemen, deserve the best at your hands. No 
one need remind you of the important part which they play in the success- 
ful treatment of your cases: of their long hours: of the trying aspects of 
their duties: of the strain on their physical vitality that should be replen- 
ished by good, wholesome food. These things you know. But you do not 
know, or you would not permit, the insufficiency of the diet upon which 
these young women are expected to do their work. None has seen fit to 
advocate their cause: they dare not speak themselves. 

No men are better qualified than yourselves to say what constitutes the 
proper food that nourishes the body for its most efficient work. And it is 
worth your while to inquire whether or not your nurses are obtaining such 
food. It is worth your while as physicians, in order that your nurses may 
be the most efficiently equipped for their work as your handmaidens; it is 
the greater worth your while as men to see that, as women, these nurses 
receive the fair dealing that they would get if they were men. At least 
that much every man owes to every woman. 























The Mother of the Island 


By Katharine Holland Brown, Author of the “Juliana” Stories, “Dawn,” etc. 


Drawing by William Hurd Lawrence 











“*Me, | Hear Her Cry, and | Come Quick 





An’ I Stand Close so She Not Think to Look Behind’” 

















a white cliff of solitude, towering, snow-piled, mount- 
ing steep on steep. No breath of wind stirred the 
laden ivory forest; no lisp of surf nor murmur of pines 
broke that enchanted peace. And yet, as we climbed the 
last wide, gleaming ledge, beyond the old Fort hill, there 
lilted up through the crystalline air a fleeting call of melody. 
A woman’s voice, from the tiny, red-roofed cabin nested 
below the cliff, singing, in pes content, a soft, slow lull- 
aby. Through the quaint, halting rhyme there echoed a 
plaintive Celtic pathos ; yet past it thrilled the higher, truer 
harmony of its mother-joy. 
I leaned at the brink to hear. And as the song loitered 
on, unknowingly I twisted the tender alien words into our 
harsher speech : 


y avi from the ice-mailed lake below rose the Island, 


“Rest, little Son of my heart! 
Rest, little Love of my day! 
Quiet, my wood-pigeon, shut thy eyes; 
Hush, my willful one, still thy cries. 
Ah, little Son, thou must sleep, must sleep ! 
Ah, little Son, do not stay! 


“Dream, little Joy, on my breast. 
Dream, little Prince, of thy play. 
Loud are the voices that summon and cry, 
Soon comes the flight for thy eagle-heart nigh ; 
Then, little Son, thou must wake, must wake! 
Dream, little Son, whilst thou may.” 


‘* That song our Marcelite has made, for love of Prosper, 
her one child,’’ said Octave, peering down at the cabin, 
half-buried in gleaming snow. ‘‘ Twonnet, there, sings it 
as she has heard her mother sing it, at her own cradle, in 
years long ago. To all our women is it chanson beloved. 


‘ou, too, would love it, Madame — had you but known our 
Marcelite.”’ 


‘* Marcelite?’’ 
Octave’s leathern face creased into quizzing wrinkles. 

_. You who know the Island as by the heart, Madame? 
Yet have heard not of her, our Marcelite? Butno wonder. 
For eighteen years it is, this day of Christmas, since the 
miracle: and even I, who saw and knew, forget many 
things. But—not that. Not while vision remains to me 
can I forget. 
“* Yonder stands her cabin, Madame, of gray stones, 
with the great beams, and a roofed fireplace built outside, 
- well as the one built within. For Marcelite and Philippe, 
ier husband, came first to Mackinac ’most sixty year 
gone, in the Black Frost year. Then there were many 
poor here; the half-breeds ; also many who had forgot 
“ow to work, and had not find h’out how to live without ; 
also those malheureux in good faith, sick, or lame, or 
a “come to this country, and slow to learn. One thing 

1ey not _be slow to learn —that is, the road to Marcelite’s 

ye Come snow, come shine, that path, she be tramped 
So clean, no foot kin miss it! And Marcelite help them, 
every one. ‘We cannot buy clothes for all these poor 
ee Philippe,’ she say, with her bright eyes shine, 
ree her black head high like a queen. ‘ But we can so 
suild our hearth that they can always be made welcome 


oe That’s Marcelite, Madame. Now you under- 


‘*They had no money, no more than the rest of us. 
Sut they both work hard, day in, day h’out; and all they 
touch prosper. Philippe, he carry de mail, he fish, he be 
carpenter; Marcelite, she make garden, she cook, she 
keep her house so clean and beautiful, it’s like a picture 
to step inside. And no matter how hard they work, how 
tired they be, always they have time and strength for 
others. If any is lose’ his boat, is run short of flour— 
there’s where you find Philippe. If any is suffering, is 
bereaved —there’s Marcelite. So. 


ox 


‘* And they’re just the happiest people on this Island. 
The year entire when I am fifteen, I lie sick; an’ all day 
long I listen for Philippe’s whistle, for Marcelite’s call. 
When they come it’s like the room is all lit up and warm ; 
I laugh, I talk, I forget all my broke body, my legs that 
will not go. 

‘* But that year after, then came the fever. It stopped 
before each door. .Not one household did escape. 
Philippe and Marcelite had three children; so cunning. 
Lucien, his mother’s own, with the grave lips, the eyes 
that smiled; P’tit Philippe, who was as his father, like as 
the little branch to the great tree; and the little Marie, 
who had her share of both. And like a great fire-flame, 
the fever swept that house. And there was left to them 
not one of all their brood. 

‘* For ten years, then, they lived on with us. Always 
kind, always gentle, they were, Madame. But Philippe, 
he not whistle no more. An’ Marcelite, she hoe her 
garden, she cook, she keep her house all white and sweet, 
like ashrine. But she hold her head always turned aside, 
like she’s listening ; and her eyes grow wide and dull, and 
their sight is dimmed, for that she’s trying always to see, 
something away, away. 

‘* Maybe it’s nine, maybe ten years after the fever. 
Me, I forget. But one white night of April I come home 
very late, past Philippe’s cabin. There’s a light in the 
window ; and close by the door stands Philippe himself, 
white as the moonlight ; but his face is terrible with joy. 

‘* * Give you greeting, Octave, mon fils,’ he cry. ‘ Enter, 
and pay to us your devoirs as guest. Enter, I insist. For 
thus shall you be the first of all to give salutations to— 
Monsieur, my son!’ 

‘* Philippe, it was like his happiness had turned his brain. 
He was mad, wild. He not let that baby out of his sight. 
He carry it about, he talk to it, he laugh and cry and shout. 
Marcelite, she don’t say so ver’ much, And when Philippe 
is so glad, so insolent in his joy, she look at him, and in 
her eyes there is dread. 

‘* But after a while her shoulders lift up straight again, 
she walk once again like the queen, who cannot fear. 
And she don’t lean her head no more, like she’s listening. 
For sure, Madame, she not need to listen, no longer. 
Now she kin hear. 

‘* Prosper, they name that baby. And Prosper is the 
name juste, for sure! He grow so fast, you can’t believe! 
Before the frost he walk an’ talk ; when the year rounds 
he run everywhere, he’s bom camarade to every soul on 
these Islan’. He was straight and strong and dark, like 


Philippe, with the black hair curl’ tight, and the eyes like 
black stars ; but the laugh in those eyes is Marcelite’s own ; 
and just baby that he is, he carry his head high, like he’s 
boss of these Islan’ by right. 

‘* And that is prett’ near what he is, for sure, Madame. 
He’s so strong, so handsome, so brave, we all give him 
de whip-handle, same’s Philippe an’ Marcelite themselves. 
He carry things with the high hand. He be always in de 
mischiet ; he demands always his own way. However, that 
way of hisis the good way. Toujours. It appears like he is 
not alone the child of Marcelite and Philippe in his body, 
comprends? ‘Thatis why he isso greata joy tothem : even 
more is he child of their souls. When he has but three years 
he brings home de hurt dog, the bird with the broken wing: 
he feed and pet and cherish them. And from time he’s a 
wee little baby, if he has a flower, a sugared-bread, a toy, it 
is always give, give. One day I mashed my thumb in de 
rowlock, an’ she make me pretty sick. ’Course Marcelite 
must bind it up for me; an’ that baby, he come look, 
look ; then he scoot into de cabin, fast as dose fat leg’ can 
go, an’ bring out his mater eng his ball, an’ de red candy- 
sticks what Philippe brought him from St. Ignace —all his 
treasures —an’ lay themallinmylap. For make me forget 
how bad that thumb she hurt, comprends? So. That's 
Prosper. Also, that’s Philippe. An’ Marcelite.’’ 


or 


This, then, had been the brimming drop in their cup 
of rapture: that this, their child, should carry the giver’s 
torch. 

‘* One day in summer Philippe is goin’ to St. Ignace for 
the mail. Always he must take Prosper, too, from time 
he kin toddle. It’s been hot and still all day, with the 
gray sky, an’ the water like a plate of steel. Close by the 
water, even, there’s no wind. Yet up in de forest you kin 
hear the pines go whisper, whisper ; an’ the sun is small 
an’ round an’ cold, like it shines through dull glass. 

‘** Let him remain with me this one time, Philippe, mon 
ami,’ Marcelite say, like she’s not content. ‘He's so little. 
He must not go in the boat upon a day so strange. Stay, 
beloved. Stay and help thy mother in her garden, my 
comrade. Can you not be mother’s son as well as father’s 
son this little hour, my man?’ 

‘* Prosper, he look at one, he look at de other. He 
can’t deny his mother when she beg so sweet; he can’t 
give up ‘ La Fléche,’ that boat, that he loves as his life. 
Enfin, he settle it ; he grab his mother’s skirts, an’ try pull 
her into ‘ La Fléche.’ 

‘* * Ah-h, thou trickster!’ she say. An’ she snatch him 
up, an’ kiss him, an’ toss him to Philippe. 

‘** Take thy partisan, and welcome,’ she say; an’ she 
laugh, all ripples, bubbling over. ‘ But bring him back 
safely ; for he is still beloved, ingrate that he is. Take 
thou good care of him, Philippe. And look well to thy 
father, and bring him back safe to me, little Son.’ 

‘* Me, I be shinglin’ Jawnny Thébaud’s house that day. 
Maybe one hour after I hear Marcelite’s call. I slide to 
the edge an’ look down. She stand there in the gar- 
den, she push de black hair out of her eyes an’ laugh 
up to me. 
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*** Look, Octave! Behold the biggest poltroon in all 
Mackinac!’ she say. ‘ My truants cannot return before 
the sunset; yet here I fret and cluck like that fat blue 
hen of Lézard’s, when her ducklings escape to the pond. 
Come, console me, cry shame upon my whining. The 
Strait has no cloud that my dull eyes can see; yet look, 
with thy far sight, and persuade me I am but coward!’ 

** Bien, 1 laugh, I ridicule her scare. But for once 
I’m glad those dim eyes cannot see. For the Strait is 
smooth as your palm, and the wind breathes soft, like 
sleep ; but northward the sky is heaped up like great 
windrows ; and where it meets the lake the water is one 
straight, white line, like snarling teeth. 

‘* But she see it all, soon enough. I kin joke all I 
lease : she look straight past me, she lean her head to 
isten. The water is all webbed and creeping now, like 
snake; over by Bois Blanc the lake is black against a 
blacker sky. Then from the forest’ above us there 
sounds a great roar. And night and storm come down 
together. 

‘* Vears after, Madame, we Islanders have measured 
our lives from that storm. Never have we known such 
another. Hour after hour the rain and hail beat down 
like whips, the wind went screaming, the great waves 
leaped and thundered along the shore. The seas swept 
every boat in our harbor away: anchors, ropes, ballast 
—so many playthings to that tempest’s clutch. Three 
great steamers came ashore before daybreak ; the big- 
gest, she broke up on Burkeson Reef, and we kin save 
on’y five of her crew of seventeen. No boat can live in 
that whirlpool. No human thing can struggle through 
that pit. 

2s Ril night, all day, all night once more, we men 
atrol that beach, arm locked in arm, so’s we won’t be 

blows away. We build a great fire in Philippe’s own 
chimney, for signal ; we shoot our guns; we ring de 
bells. We make pretense that this 1s all ver’ useless, 
because of course Philippe has had sense ’nough to wait 
at St. Ignace till the storm goes down. And in our 
hearts we know for truth that it is useless. But always 
it is well, Madame, to make pretense —if that you dare. 


on 


‘*And in the end it’s Marcelite that must be first to 
see. That third morning, while she walk that beach, 
as she walk it all those hours before, the waves threw a 
boat ashore, like a driftwood stick. An’ it’s ‘La Fléche.’ 
She’s broke’ an’ tore to splinters, but Marcelite know 
her, soon enough. Me, I hear her cry, and I come 
quick. An’ I let her wail, an’ implore ‘La Fléche’ where 
her beloved may be; an’ I stand close so she not think 
to look behind. For that same roller that brought ‘ La 
Fléche’ has yielded one thing more. Philippe lies there, 
like he’s asleep, his eyes shut, his hands shut tight. An’ 
in one hand there’s the little red coat that Marcelite has 
made, from her gown of festival, for Prosper’s christen- 
ing. And that is all. 

‘* Marcelite, she didn’t say so much. But her hair 
turn frost-white, like old Leroi’s, in the one winter ; an’ 
her shoulders lean again, like she’s listening, an’ her 
eyes grow dim, dim. Some days I think it had been 
well Tesi the storm had given her back his little body, 
so’s her heart could just break an’ be done. And we 
can do nothing to comfort. We just stand by and see. 

‘‘All that first year she went among us all white 
and still, like she don’t know we’re there. Patient? 
Always, Madame. Quiet, ever, and kind. But it’s like 
her soul is died out: only her body lived and moved. 
She carried always her sorrow in her arms, like it’s her 
dead child. And our hearts went cold when we looked 
on her. 

‘* But when Etienne Leroi was drowned, and Angéle 
left with her brood of five and those two twin’ not a 
week old, it was like Marcelite is come back. She take 
Angéle and the children to her own cabin, she care for 
them like she used to care for us all. And again we go 
to her with our troubles, like we’ve done since we’s 
babies ourselves. When there’s one sick, she nurse, 
she comfort. When there is death, she stand beside us, 
so white, so calm, like the tall candles in the Mary 
Shrine. And her face was as if there is a light behind. 

‘Soon she’s mother once more to all the Island. 
Madame le Commandant, up at de Fort, take her there 
for days, weeks, as guest; together they study many 
things to do for the sick, to help de little children. 
Madame give us money to build our little schoolroom 
for the smallest children, where they may learn, yet be 
warm ; but it is Marcelite who teach them their letters 
and watch them in their play. And Madame buy those 
hundred books for us to read through the winters ; it is 
Marcelite who care for those books, and keep the 
records, and carry them about. Sometimes, when 
she’s worked so hard to give us pleasure, it seem 
like she’s ’most as happy as us. Only we older, who 
remember — only we can know.” 


or 


Like a blown echo of dreams, the low song drifted 

once more : 
“Rest, little Son of my heart ! 
Rest, little Love of my day!” . . . 

‘“*So it goes on, year after year, till it’s most thirty 
years since her life is lost to her. And Marcelite ain’t 
drink all her cup yet, Madame. A bitter drop is yet to 
come. 

** Since old Stéphane, who is postmaster, is dead, she 
keeps the mail; and when any has a letter she brings 
him around. One time I came home an’ there’s a letter 
on my doorstep ; but it ain’t for me ; for on it is written, 
not ‘ Octave Troyez,’ but ‘ Eustace Fournier,’ what lives 
up de hill. I stop in that night an’ leave it for him, and 
I think no more about it. But three day’ after I find 
another ; and again it belongs not to me. This time it’s 
for Emilie Dupont. Emilie, she’s old fuss-cat ; so this 
time I take it back to Marcelite herself. 

‘** Who’s this?’ Marcelite say, when I come in. 
She stare at me, she peer, sharp. ‘ Michél? Louis? 
Raoul? Why are there so many shadows in this room? 
What ails this lamp, that I cannot see?’ 

** Me, I could tell her. But the words, they choke 
me. The lamp burns clear ; and there is but one shadow 
in that room. And that lies black across her tired eyes. 

‘* In a little while, what we most feared is come. No 
matter how bright the day, how white the sun upon the 
snow, it is all night for Marcelite. 


** When M’sieu le Commandant hears he brings down 
de Fort surgeon, to see if he can help. They go away 
without one word. Then Madame comes to me, and 
the tears stream down her face like rain. 

‘** * Octave, they can do nothing,’ she say. ‘ Marcelite 
is most seventy, but she’s young woman yet in her 
body. And to think she must live on, none may say 
how long—blind! For Monsieur le Surgeon has said 
it. And it must be so.’ 

‘* Then I feel de anger burn in me, hot and quick. 

‘** So speaks Monsieur le Surgeon, fein?’ | say. 
‘Now, Madame, hear me. Monsieur le Surgeon is both 
great and wise; but in the city there may be others, 
greater and wiser still. All my life Marcelite has been 
as my mother, though there’s not ten years between us. 
Now I shall be as son to her. Tomorrow I take her to 
the city. And not till the greatest of them all shall 
refuse me will I yield my hope.’ 

‘** Oh, Octave, it is no use!’ Madame say. ‘And 
then, think! It is on’y the one week till Christmas! 
Would you keep her from home upon that day? And 
how can we believe it Christmas without her here?’ 

‘* I not say back one word. It is no use. But my 
mind is set ; and for all Madame can cry and argue, for 
all Marcelite’s amaze, I will have my way. 


‘* Bien, it was the hard journey, down the coast, in 
all that bitter cold. We cross the frozen Strait in 
Jawnny’s sledge; but then we must go sixty mile’ by 
wagon to get to the railroad ; an’ when at last we reach 
the city I know I’m fool, and worse than fool, to run 
this risk. That city, so big, so black, so terrible! And 
Marcelite, she’s so worn, so tired, it seems like she 
can’t take one step more. 

‘* But at last we find our way to the hospital. And 
there it is more like home, for it’s still, and clean, and 
they’re all patient with me, and to Marcelite they are 
most kind. Tomorrow, they say, the great doctors will 
be there. Then they will look at her eyes. We have 
nothing to do but wait. 

‘* And so we waited. 

‘* They also are good to her, those wise men, when the 
time comes. One is old, old, white as Pére Antoine, 
with the kind eyes, and the voice that soothes. Another 
is maybe sixty, like me, and very slow, and says little. 
The third is young, on’y boy, no older than my Jean, 
with the big body, straight as a young tree, and the 
dark face, strong and grave, like it’s hewed from stone. 
After they’ ve looked at her, ver’ careful, I took Marcelite 
back to de ward ; an’ then—— 

‘* Madame, that was the first time, I know —and the 
last time, I pray —that a Troyez has made himseli flat- 
footed, a sneak. But—— 

‘* T perceive that by their door stands a high screen of 
leather. And da petite fenétre above —transom, not so? 
—is wide open. And before I can command them to 
pause my legs carry me straight behind that screen. 

‘* The oldest one, he speak first. An’ his voice is 
tender as the voice of Pére Antoine himself. 

‘** Hopeless, of course,’ he say. ‘Only a miracle 
could restore her sight. With her years there is no 
chance.’ 

‘** No possibility,’ said the other, with his slow- 
thinking speech. ‘And she has the face of an angel.’ 

‘** Quite so,’ says another voice, bien ent, 
strong and deep and clear. ‘ And while she has not 
even the fighting chance, I shall take the risk without it. 
Nothing but a miracle will save her sight. True. But 
for such a woman as she a miracle might be done. 
She’s one in a thousand. I can’t give her up. You'll 
both stand by me, I know. So I'll count on you 
tomorrow, Doctor Girard. And you, too, Stevens.’ 

‘* Then those others, they both talk at once. 

‘** It is too great a risk, MacDonald.’ 

‘**We cannot countenance this. No 
surgeon could.’ 

‘** And think, if you should try, yet not succeed ——’ 

‘** Tt shall succeed!’ His. voice comes down like a 
shut fist. ‘ We'll not discuss it further, gentlemen. 
Will nine o’clock be convenient? Thank you. I knew 
that I could depend upon you both. I go now to make 
arrangements. Good-morning.’ 


ox 


‘* And just then, Madame, it seems to me eapédient 
that I depart too. 

‘* It all happened as he commands. Even a block- 
head like me can comprend that. That will of his is as 
the east wind in the spring. He chose the nurses, he 
ordered medicines, he demanded the best room in de 
whole hospital tor her, with the big windows, and 
flowers and pictures, like a palace. I tell him she stay 
in de ward ; the best I kin do, I ain’t got money for this 
magnificence. He shrug those big shoulders an’ grin 
at me. 

‘* * She’s my patient now, M’sieu,’ he says. ‘ It is up 
to me to make her comfortable. When it comes to a 
settlement—that also will be up to me.’ And off he 
goes, whistlin’ like he’s maybe nine years old and 
caught his first big fish. Not for one breath is he scared, 
Madame, of what he undertakes. That’s because he’ so 
young. An’ the young, they always win, because they 
ain’t got sense enough to be afraid. Me, I have taken 
my boat out in the teeth of the wind, when I’m young, 
like him. 

*** Who is this vantard, who takes upon himself the 
universe?’ I ask the nurse. She look queer, then she 
laugh, too. 

‘** He is Dr. Roger MacDonald, an’ there’s no 
finer surgeon in this country,’ she say. ‘He was a 
great doctor in Edinburgh, but since his people are all 
dead he’s come here. He’s Lord MacDonald’s son, 
- he’s pretty bad spoiled, but he’s a nice boy, for all 
that.’ 

‘** Lord MacDonald’s son?’ says the other nurse. 
‘ Fils adoptif, | have heard. Lord MacDonald and his 
wife were great travelers; and somewhere on their 
journeys they saw him, and, being childless, loved him 
and desired him. He is of good blood, they say ; that 
is very like. But he is all too hot-headed to please me. 
Hand of iron, will of steel ——’ 

‘** Hand of pity, heart of gold,’ snaps the other 
nurse, pretty mad. And the first one won’t say no 
more. 


reputable 


‘‘All this gave me grand espérance. 
morning all my courage was ashes. I not dare stay in 
the hospital through that awful hour. I go out in those 
black, roaring streets, | tramp, tramp, all day. When I 
come back, late night, the nurse tell me Marcelite is 
living. But nothing more is there to say. 

** So the next day, Madame. And the next, the next. 
Always she lies as in some strange sleep; always the 
nurses watch, silent ; always the doctor sits by her bed, 
his face as cut from the live rock, his hands clinched like 
he’s ready to fight Death. It is like everything is eager 
to fight for her, even the air, the sunshine. And if just 
her tired body will do its part she’ll be all our Marcelite 
again. For now the shadow that lay on her eyes is 
taken away. 

‘* After three days comes the eve of Christmas. And 
that night, for the first, I dare to hope. The nurses, they 
smile ; the doctor, he touches her wrist, then he pulls 
himself up straight like a tree, so high, that head of his 
mos’ touch the ceiling; he grins like a boy. For 
Marcelite’s lips are moving ; it’s like she’s a little child, 
who talks in her sleep before she awakes. 

‘* We all listen; but on’y me can understand. For 
with her first breath come the thoughts that’s always 
with her, waking or asleep. An’ her arms move an’ 
reach out, hongry. And, so soft you can just hear, she 
whisper, whisper, that old song : 

““* Quiet, my wood-pigeon, shut thy eyes ; 
Hush, my willful one, still thy cries.’ ae 
An’ then her voice sink, like she’s too tired to say 
more. 

‘* But soon she begin again. And it is like she 
dreams the life of her boy. She tells over all her 
memories of him; it is as if she tell the beads upon 
her rosary. 

‘**Ah, do not rejoice so in him, Philippe, my heart!’ 
she beg. ‘ He is given us but as comfort in our old age. 
We dare not be proud, we dare not love him too dearly, 
or, like the others, he will be taken away. But how 
splendid he is, my Philippe! Regard that arm, that 
neck, that forehead of a king! Mary Mother! Look 
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upon him! Had ever woman so glorious a child!’ 
‘** He will possess all things,’ she say again. ‘ For 
he himself, baby that he is, has learned to give. And 


only to those who love and serve with the open heart 
are the mighty treasures intrusted. All the great‘stars 
were lighted for thee, little Son. Never let them be 
darkened and ashamed for thee!’ 


oor 


-— He is so little,’ she say. And her hands 
grope and cling. ‘ He must not go in the boat. with 
thee, mon ami. Stay with thy mother, beloved. | Stay 
with mother, little Son.’ : 

‘* Then a long time she’s silent; yet her lips smile, 
like she dream. At last she whispers that song again, 
very softly ; and she sings it through, only the last lines. 
There her voice waits, and wanders, and searches ; but 
the words always slip away. 

‘*T look at the others. The one nurse, she’s leaned 
forward, like she longs to help Marcelite remember; the 
other, she’s put up her hand to hide the tears. 

** Then I look at the doctor. And my heart stops in 
my breast. 

‘* He stands there by her bed, his head up, his body 
straight’s a young tree. He not move, he not breathe ; 
but the sweat is gray on his mouth, and his eyes are 
wide and black, and the veins stand out on his forehead, 
like he row for life against a mighty wind. 

‘*Once more Marcelite try. Once more the words 
slip away, and her voice fails for weariness. : 

** Then the doctor he leans to her, close ; and his efes 
are blazing, yet his hands open and shut, like he’s in 
pain that cuts him through. And, softer than her own 
breath, he whispers those last words, he finishes out her 
song : 

““* Then, little Son, thou must wake, must wake! 
Dream, little Son, whilst thou may.’ 

‘* Then at last she opens her eyes, and turns her face, 
like the white candle-flame, to him, And she look, 
look. And you see the light lift up on her face like the 
light on the sea at dawn. 

‘* An’ what you think she say to him, Madame? 
Him, so strong, so wise, so grand? She look at him as 
he kneels there, his arms around her, big’s a young 
tree, with his splendid body, his face of a king, she 
whispers it over and over, so sweet, so soft, so glad : 

““*You, mon petit! You, my wood-pigeon, my only 
one! Come to Mother, heart of my heart! Come to 
Mother, little Son!’ ” 


The Difference in Women 


WO women glanced at the clock in a big railway 

station: Number One, fat, red-faced, breathless — 
evidently late for her train—with slipping, unmanage- 
able bundles and a V-shaped wrinkle of worry between 
her eyebrows; Number Two, a placid, unhurried 
traveler, whose packages seemed to stay of themselves 
in the crook of her elbow. 

The sight of the clock affected them differently. 
Panting and anxious, the red face made for the stairs : 
clutching up her skirt behind and tripping over it in 
front she clambered out of view. 

Number Two stopped at the news-stand, chose a paper, 
deliberately took the elevator and passed through her 
train-gate at a composed and steady pace. Half a min- 
ute before the starter called ‘‘ All aboard’’ she got into 
her car; cool and unflurried she politely asked: ‘‘ Is 
this seat taken ?”’ 

The occupant could not answer at once. What with 
heat and hurry and iil-adjusted bundles she had not 
much breath left for talking. She was the red face! 
Number One! The pair had been making the very 
same train! 

Number Two had three minutes to catch it, and she 
used up those minutes doing so, quietly and in comfort. 

Number One had the same three minutes, but she lost 
her head, grew fussy, half-killed herself getting there in 
sixty seconds with two minutes to spare and a season- 
ticket for heart-failure! 

Everybody has all the time there is. 


The only differ- 
ence lies in how we use it! 
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Two Little Stories of the Newly Married 


By Keble Howard, Author of “The Smiths,” “Love in June,” etc. 


The Toothbrush—The Story of a First Quarrel 


ROM the very first moment of Enid Bickenhall’s engagement 
to Ralph Smith, Mrs. Bickenhall had not hesitated to warn her 
daughter that a man of thirty-two would be far less amenable 
to discipline than a youth of, say, twenty-five. He would 
have contracted certain bachelor habits, for example, which 
would require much patience and determination to overcome. 
That they must be overcome, and as soon as possible, Mrs. 
Bickenhall never for one instant doubted. 

Mrs. Smith soon discovered that her mother had spoken 
quite correctly. Her husband—there was no doubt of it— 
had remained a little too long in a state of barbarity. It never 
seemed to occur to him, to take a simple instance, that a 
napkin should be neatly folded after use and placed in the 
napkin-ring provided for that purpose. 

Another of his bad habits— and this distressed his wife far 
more than the trouble over the napkin — was that of leaving his toothbrush in 
the bathroom. In the first place, Enid could discover no good and sufficient 
reason why he should not clean his teeth in his bedroom. When, very carefully, 
she alluded to the subject, he merely replied that he preferred the bathroom. 
At the time she decided not to protest further. At the end of the third week 
in their new home, however, she ventured to remove the toothbrush from the 
bathroom to the bedroom. 

At six o’clock that same autumn evening a tiny cloud appeared—the very 
first that had as yet marred the fair sky of the Smiths’ married life. Ralph, as 
Fate would have it, returned from town rather jaded. He had spent a busy 
day in the office; the train had been even more crowded than usual, and he 
wanted his dinner. 

Enid, at the moment when the little cloud began to gather, was doing up her 
hair. She had not forgotten about the toothbrush, but she realized that, at all 
costs, her husband must be broken of his bachelor ways without delay. 

Suddenly she heard him calling her. The voice came from the bathroom. 

** Yes, dear !’’ she replied, still arranging her hair. The fair hand that was 
meee the hairpins, however, began to tremble a little. 

** Here! 

‘* What is it? I’m just doing up my hair.” 

There was a pause, and then Mr. Smith entered the room. 
the glass, that he was frowning. 

‘* What is it, dear?’’ 

‘* Where’s my toothbrush ?’’ 

‘* On the washstand, dearest.’’ 

‘*T left it in the bathroom.’’ 

‘* 1 know, dear.” 

‘* Did you move it?”’ 

‘*Yes, I-hate to see it lying about in the bathroom. It looks so slovenly.”’ 

‘* Would you mind putting it back where you found it? I told you, only 
the other day, that I preferred to keep it in the bathroom.” 

‘* My dear Ralph, how can you be so unreasonable? This is the right place 
for your toothbrush, and, in any case, you can’t expect me to go running about 
when I’m doing up my hair.” 

‘* Will you get the thing? 

‘*No-o, dear.’’ 

He went out, slamming the door behind him. 
slammed a door in his new home before. 


on 


Dinner, of course, was a gloomy meal that evening. The few remarks that 
were uttered came from Mrs. Smith. The master of the house preferred to glare 
at the tablecloth, fidget with his napkin-ring and sigh deeply. Poor Ellis, the 
waitress, felt quite unhappy. ‘‘ There’s something up,’’ she told the cook. 
‘* They ain’t speaking.”’ 

The cook, busy with the gravy, smiled cynically. 
my word for it,’’ she retorted. 

‘* Anyway, it’s the first quarrel they’ve had,’’ the faithful Ellis protested. 

‘* Very likely,’’ sniffed the cook, ‘‘ but it won’t be the last — not by along way.”’ 

The housemaid said nothing more. 

‘* Shall I serve the coffee in the living-room, ma’am ?”’ she inquired presently. 

‘* Yes,’”’ answered Mrs. Smith. 

‘*T’ll have mine in here,’’ said Mr. Smith. 

‘* Serve mine in the living-room, and Mr. Smith’s in here.”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ said Ellis, and withdrew, saddened. 

‘*I don’t see the necessity,’’ observed Enid coldly, ‘‘of quarreling before 
the servants.’’ 

‘*l wasn’t quarreling. I simply said I’d have my coffee in here. 
would rather | had it in the kitchen.”’ 

‘* Don’t be absurd! You know I don’t mind where you have it. 
was——”’ 

‘* But you appear to mind where I keep my toothbrush.”’ 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Smith desperately, ‘‘bother the wretched toothbrush!” 
And she, in her turn, slammed the door. : 

‘* They always begin like that,’’ mumbled the cook, busily plying her knife 
and fork. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if they’d be throwin’ things at each other in 
six weeks.”’ 

Ellis sighed. Afterall, perhaps she had been unwise to give the grocer’s 
young man quite so much encouragement. 

At nine-thirty Ralph rose from his chair, put on his overcoat and cap and 
went out for a walk. Enid, hearing the front door close, rushed across to the 
piano and began to play, with the loud pedal down, the gayest piece she 
knew. Ralph, although fully recognizing the futility of the proceeding, bit 
his lip savagely. There was no door to slam, unfortunately, but he did the 
best he could with the front gate. 
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Kindly decide.”’ 


Ralph had never intentionally 
Enid’s lower lip began to tremble. 


‘*They’re all alike, take 
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“How to Take Care of Baby”—The Story of a Young Father 


T WAS about the time Master George was promoted to short 
clothes that his proud father began to exhibit a marked interest 
in baby’s diet and general treatment. 

Mrs. Smith, who cherished a vast respect for Ralph’s busi- 
ness Capacities, was a little inclined to resent any interference 
from him with regard to the bringing-up of her baby. ‘* You 
see, darling,’’ she said very gently, ‘‘we don’t expect a man 
to know anything about babies. When he gets a little older 
it will be quite time enough, I think, for you to— well, to help.”’ 

Ralph sat up very straight in the armchair and regarded 
Enid with serious eyes. 

‘*T have perfect confidence in you, dear,’’ he replied. ‘‘At 
the same time you must remember that I was the eldest of 
our family, and I had the advantage of knowing all my 
brothers and sisters when they were quite little.’’ 

‘*Yes. But——’’ 

‘*You mustn’t mind, therefore, if I sometimes venture to offer a hint about 
baby. After all, he belongs to both of us.’’ 

Mrs. Smith said no more. It would be more sensible, she reflected, to listen 
quietly when the dear boy offered advice, and then act upon it or otherwise as 
she thought fit. 

Two days later she happened to overhear a grave conversation between 
Ralph and Louisa, baby’s nurse. ‘‘ There’s one thing you must always bear 
in mind,’’ Mr. Smith was saying. ‘‘The spine of a child only a few months 
old is very weak.” 

‘* Yes, sir,’’? replied Louisa. 

‘That being the case, you must never jog him up and down on your knee, 
or try to make him support his head before he is inclined to do so of his own 
free will.” 

‘*No, sir,’’ said the nurse. 

‘* The body,’’ Ralph continued fluently, ‘* should be held in a semi-erect posi- 
tion—that is to say, you should either rest him across your shoulder, or place 
the palm of your hand against his chest. Do you understand whit I mean?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I think so.’’ 

‘* Well, just to make quite sure, give him to me for a moment.” 
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Enid meditated a frantic dash for the nursery. Remembering, however, 
that her husband was a very careful man, she restrained herself, held her 
breath, and waited. 

‘* There!’’ said Mr. Smith, panting a little. 
across my shoulder. Hush, baby! Don’t cry! 

‘* Shall I take him again, sir?’’ asked Louisa. 

‘*Oh, no; he’ll be all right in a minute. I want to show you how to hold 
him with the palm of your hand against his chest. By-by, old man! Don’t 
cry! There! Do you understand, Louisa?’’ 

 . 

‘* Very well. Then you may take him.”’ 

The sounds of discontent, which had increased to a series of yells as Ralph 
demonstrated the second position, ceased immediately when Master George 
found himself once again in Louisa’s arms. 

Mrs. Smith, as she heard her husband coming downstairs, turned her back 
to the door and bent over her work-basket. She did not wish to hurt Ralph’s 
feelings by allowing him to see her tears of laughter. Besides, it was very 
sweet of him to take such an interest in the welfare of the little chap. 

On another occasion, just as Mrs. Smith was putting Master George into 
his cradle, Ralph strolled into the room and began to watch the proceedings 
with a critical eye. 

‘*] suppose,’’ he said presently, ‘‘ you don’t rock him to sleep, do you?”’ 

‘* Sometimes,’’ she replied, ‘‘ especially if he’s at all fretful. Why?” 

‘* Oh, nothing, only it’s better not to get him into the habit of being rocked 
or sung to sleep, you know.” 

‘*My dear Ralph,’’ Enid expostulated, ‘‘you can’tleave a child four months 
old to cry himself into a fit.’’ 

Mr. Smith hesitated. Then, shirking the point actually under discussion, 
he went on: ‘‘ You wouldn’t, of course, leave a light in the room, would you?”’ 

‘*Not as a rule.”’ 

‘* That’s right. It’s best to let him get used to the dark, so that he won’t 
be frightened by it when he gets older.” 

‘* Of course.’’ 

‘* You knew that?’’ 

‘*Certainly. Any one would imagine me a perfect ignoramus.”’ 

‘* Not if they knew you,”’ replied Ralph, putting his arm around his wife’s 
shoulders as they leaned together over the cradle-cot. 

‘* Yah-yah-yah!’’ mumbled the baby. 

‘* Poor little chap,’’ said Mr. Smith, beginning to rock him. 

Mrs. Smith laughed, laying a restraining hand on her husband’s arm. 
‘* Practice what you preach,’’ she whispered teasingly. 

Ralph, for some reason or other, had.no suitable retort ready. 

For all that, he still persisted in giving advice. One evening, for example, 
when the young father and mother were sitting in their chairs before the fire, 
Mr. Smith reading, Mrs. Smith sewing, and both of them listening, sub- 
consciously, for the sound of their son’s voice, Ralph asked abruptly : 

‘* Have you taught baby to breathe through his nose?’’ 

‘* My dear Ralph es 

‘* Well, it’s all very fine to chuckle, but, as a matter of fact, it’s of the highest 
importance that children should be taught to breathe through their noses. If 
they keep their mouths open they inhale all sorts of diseases, and that sort of 
thing. Besides, if they keep the mouth closed, the air becomes — er — filtered 
while passing through the —er—nasal passages to the lungs.’’ 
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‘* Now, you see, he’s resting 
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There, then! 
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The Police S 
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Zt REAT was the indignation when it was learned 
that the city intended to erect a police station 
at the corner of Arch and Maple Streets, for 
it was a residence neighborhood. The Rip- 
leys on one corner had been there for thirty 
years and they were much excited and dis- 
tressed. The Barlings on another corner were later 
arrivals, but their indignation was quite as great; -but 
neither were so ferociously angry as the Colvilles, whose 
Arch Street home adjoined the lot where the obnoxious 
building was to be erected. Andrew Colville talked 
fluently of popular uprisings and lynch law, although he 
was not quite certain who was to be lynched. 

But the greatest consternation of all was in the build- 
ing adjoining the police-station site on Maple Street. 
This was now used as a boarding and day school for 
young ladies—girls, if you prefter—but Miss Taney 
always referred to them as ‘‘ young ladies.’’ It must be 
confessed that Miss Taney’s institution itself had been 
regarded with some disfavor when it was opened, but 
four years of occupancy had completely dissipated this 
feeling and the school was regarded as a not unpleasant 
feature of that comfortable locality. 

Of cou. se, a police station next door would be intoler- 
able. ‘There would be a barn, of course, and a patrol- 
_.vagon clanging in and out at all hours of the day and 
night, thereby putting a sad strain on the nerves and a 
sadder strain on the curiosity of the young ladies. There 
would be cells with objectionable characters confined 
therein, and other objectionable characters would be 
coming and going, with or without police persuasion. 
Oh, it was quite impossible for Radley Hall to remain if 
the police station came. 

Miss Taney went to see all the neighbors and found 
them as indignant and disturbed as herself. 

‘* It’s Blickerman,’’ said Andrew Colville ; ‘‘ he’s get- 
ting even because he couldn’t put up a flat building.”’ 

Blickerman was the owner of the lot and he had de- 
sired to erect a big flat building, but the building-line 
established and safeguarded years before made this im- 
possible. There was ample room, however, for the 
police station — although it was hard to understand why 
the city chose such a site. 
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‘It’s Blickerman,’’ said Mr. Colville again after re- 
viewing the situation; ‘‘he’ll get a good price from the 
city, too. He ought to be hanged.”’ 

fiss Taney did not feel called upon either to approve 
or to condemn this sentiment, so she contented herself 
with trying to pin the excited Mr. Colville down to some 
definite plan of action. 

** We shall go to the Chief of Police at once,’’ he said 
finally. 

‘* But,’’ said Miss Taney anxiously, ‘‘ you surely don’t 
expect me to plead with a policeman!’ 

‘*Plead!’’ stormed Mr. Colville; ‘‘who’s going to 
plead? We'll read the riot act to him. Of course, we 
don’t expect you to take any active part, but you should 
o- the petition we draw up,’’ which Miss Taney gladly 

id. 

A committee of five called upon the Chief of Police, 
carrying a signed protest and much oratorical indigna- 
tion. 

‘* Gentlemen,’’ said the Chief conciliatorily, ‘‘ I can 
do nothing. I did not select the site and other sites 
would suit me better, but I fought so hard to get this 
station somewhere in the district that I cannot jeopardize 
it by making objections.”’ 
‘* Think of the young ladies next door!’’ urged Col- 
ville. ‘‘ It is an outrage 

tel. — with you,”’ interrupted the Chief. ‘‘ To put 
a lot of susceptible policemen there is a sad mistake. 
Why, it will be almost impossible to keep their minds 
on their work.’’ 

This view of the matter was so astounding that no 
member of the committee could collect his wits to reply 
to it, but all were grateful that Miss Taney was not there. 
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The Mayor assured them that he was quite as helpless 
as the Chief of Police. 

‘* But,’’ declared Mr. Colville, ‘‘ if the value of our 
property is to be destroyed we shall sue for damages.”’ 

‘* That,”’ said the Mayor, ‘‘ is a question for the Legal 
Department.” 

‘* It will bea question of hanging some one!’’ thun- 
dered the angry spokesman. 

‘*Then you’d better see the Sheriff,’’ advised the 
Mayor. 

** Sheriff ?’’ cried Colville. 
a riot.”’ 

‘* That,’’ said the Mayor, ‘‘ is a question for the Police 
Department.’’ 

‘* But think of the young ladies!’’ urged Colville, fall- 
ing back on his last argument. 

** | have thought of the young ladies,’’ said the Mayor, 
‘* and I shall speak to the Chiet about assigning the best- 
looking and most gentlemanly men on the force to that 
station. I shall do everything possible to please the 
young ladies, but the question of location is wholly in the 
ante of the Committee on Police, of which Alderman 
Hollick is chairman.” 

Again the members of the delegation were glad that 
Miss Taney was not withthem. A proposition to favor 
the young ladies by putting handsome policemen in the 
station would surely be ample excuse for hysteria in even 
a woman whose business it was to teach calmness and 
self-restraint. 

The Mayor again assured them that he could do noth- 
ing, and the committee departed to see Alderman Hollick. 
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Mr. Hollick was alternately arrogant and facetious. 
If truth were known, Hollick had entered into a little 
‘* deal’’ with Blickerman, which contemplated the pur- 
chase by the city of the Blickerman property at a price 
that was something in excess of double its value. Col- 
ville and his friends would have been glad to know about 
this phase of the matter, but Hollick neglected to take 
them into his confidence and merely informed them that 
the committee intended to recommend that site. 

They blustered and threatened, but he was arrogantly 
defiant : he would do as he pleased in the matter. 

‘* But think of the young ladies! ’’ exclaimed Colville, 
as a last resort. 

The Alderman seemed to find this amusing. ‘‘How 
safe they will be!’’ he commented. ‘‘ In cases of the 
nocturnal noises that so often alarm women,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘ it will be necessary only to scream, and the whole 
a will rush to the rescue. I can safely promise 
this.”’ 

The members of the delegation tried in vain to voice 
their indignation. 

** It is possible,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that we might loan 
them the patrol-wagon for an occasional outing, and the 
school can use our cells when the girls are refractory.”’ 

The members of the delegation were too overwhelmed 
by this insolence to do more than retire with dignity, 
and anger made the dignity an imperfect article in some 
instances. 

They went to the newspapers next, but this failed to 
settle the question satisfactorily. Some of the papers 
said it was an outrage, but some were administration 
organs and urged that particular pains would be taken 
to make the building attractive architecturally, and 
suggested that a judicious use of ivy and other vines 
might make it positively picturesque. 
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All this, of course, was reported to Miss Taney —that 
is, the main facts were reported without any reference 
to the spirit of the unseemly levity with which the woes 
of her young ladies were regarded. Miss Taney was, 
naturally, much distressed, tor the fate of her school 
rested upon the satisfactory solution of this problem. 

‘* As I understand it,’’ she said thoughtfully, ‘‘ the 
matter rests with this Alderman Hollick.”’ 

**It does,” answered Colville bit- 
terly. ‘‘Hecan kill the whole thing.’’ 

‘* Has he the manners of a gentle- 
man ?’’ inquired Miss Taney. 

‘* Oh, I suppose he could act like 
one if he tried.’’ 

‘*With a lady?” 

‘*T believe he prides himself on his 
courtesy to ladies — well-dressed 
ladies. He’s that kind, you know.”’ 

** He’s a bachelor, I understand.”’ 

ee VYes.”’ 

‘* They are the easiest,’’ remarked 
Miss Taney thoughtfully. ‘‘ You 
can’t do so much with a man after 
he is married. Do you think he’d 
come and see me, if I requested it?”’ 

‘*Oh, I guess -he’d come,’’ said 
Colville. ‘‘ He couldn’t very well 
refuse.”’ 

The note that Miss Taney sent was 
correct and courteous. Miss Taney 
would esteem it a favor if he would 
call between five and six. Miss 
Taney regretted the necessity of nam- 
ing such an inconvenient hour, but 
her duty to her young ladies did not 
leave her time wholly at her disposal. 
Possibly, under the circumstances, 
Mr. Hollick would be good enough 
to dine at Radley Hall. 

‘In a_ girls’ boarding-school!’’ 
exclaimed Hollick. ‘‘ Not for me! 
However, I’d hate to have the boys 
think I was bluffed out. I wonder 
how many girls there are.’’ 


‘** I tell you, there will be 


tation and Miss Taney’s Girls 


He learned that there were about twenty. 

‘* Too many,” he said. So he ignored the dinner in- 
vitation, but called at the time requested. 

‘The maid seemed to be expecting him, and to be fully 
instructed, for she succeeded in depriving him of his hat 
and overcoat before she showed him into the reception- 
room. Thus retreat was cut off and he felt like a man 
who is lured into abandoning his horse in the enemy’s 
country. 

Miss Taney received him graciously. She was so glad 
that he had consented to honor them. She had known 
him long by reputation—it was a bad reputation, but 
she did not say so—and it was a pleasure to meet him 
personally. Not a word did she say about the police 
station. He was prepared for that, but he couldn’t 
very well bring up the subject himself, and, in conse- 
quence, he found himself hampered by a lot of useless 
mental ammunition. 

Miss Taney talked of the responsibilities and trials 
of public life. She said she had a great admiration for 
the capable man of affairs. Hollick felt flattered, but 
he was also much disturbed. He wondered, to use his 
own words, ‘* what the game was.’’ He was quite sure 
that Miss Taney had some other purpose than ‘‘ worship 
of a great man,’’ although her manner was that of one 
seeking light and yet dazzled by the effulgence that had 
suddenly come upon her. Finally, so great was his 
bewilderment that he deemed it absolutely essential to 
force an understanding. 

‘* Madam,”’ he blurted out, ‘‘ this police station is 
a necessity. The individual harm that it may do is more 
than offset by the public benefit.’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ she said, with only polite inquiry. 

‘*VYes,’”’ herepeated. ‘‘On that matter I must be firm. 
I have been threatened and cajoled, but I am not to be 
moved from the course upon which I have settled.’’ 


or 


He spoke with a slight modification of his usual arro- 
gance, but she merely smiled pleasantly and suggested 
that they avoid such disagreeable topics of conversation. 

He afterward said that she ‘‘ had him up in the air”’ 
from that moment. 

A girl entered —a very pretty girl— and spoke to Miss 
Taney. The girl wasa blonde, and she had large, wistful, 
appealing eyes. He was conscious of a feeling that those 
eyes would make a man do almost anything. Miss Taney 
presented him, and he learned that the girl’s name was 
Miss Ellingwood. 

** Mr. Hollick dines with us tonight,’’ said Miss Taney. 

Mr. Hollick had been brought to such a condition of 
doubt and discomfort that he was just wondering how he 
could get his hat and coat, so he hastened to say that it 
was quite impossible. 

Miss Ellingwood seemed to be much disappointed. 

‘* We shall be so sorry,’’ she said demurely. ‘‘ Iam 
sure you won’t disappoint us.’’ 

‘* Of course not,’’ said Miss Taney. ‘‘ We’ll consider 
that settled, and I’ll ask you to excuse me for a moment. 
Some matters require my attention.’’ 

‘* Collared!’’ was Hollick’s mental comment, and, 
after another glance at Miss Ellingwood, he added, ‘‘ But 
I don’t care it she never comes back.”’ 

There seemed to be something both reproachful and 
troubled in the expression of Miss Ellingwood’s eyes. 

‘* Do you really think we need watching ?’’ she asked. 

** W-w-what ! ’’ he exclaimed, startled. ‘‘ Of course 
not.”’ 

‘* 1 didn’t know,’’ she said doubtfully. ‘‘ Putting the 
police so near us made it look sort of that way.” 

‘*Oh, as to that——”’ 

‘*I’m sure you wouldn’t be so rude,’’ she interrupted. 

‘* The police station,’’ said Hollick uncomfortably, 
‘* is a public necessity.”’ 

** Oh, we’re ons harmless,’’ she assured him. 


‘* Any 
of the girls will tell you that. 


If you don’t believe me 


‘* Really, Miss Ellingwood ——’”’ 
‘* Here’s Miss Starr,’’ she interrupted again. 
Starr, Alderman Hollick.’’ 
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Miss Starr was also a pretty girl, but of a different type 
of beauty. She was a brunette, with sparkling eyes and 
nothing of the demureness of Miss Ellingwood. Then 
he noticed that Miss Ellingwood had left. 

‘* I’ve heard so much about you, Mr. Hollick,’” said 
Miss Starr. ‘‘ You won’t let those awful policemen flirt 
with us, will you?”’ 

‘* Why, Miss Starr ——’’ 

** Because it’s so easy to flirt, and we mustn’t do it. 
y perhaps you’re putting them here to see that we 

on’t.”’ 

‘** Not at all.” 

‘*T didn’t know. It seems like a reflection on us. 
We don’t really need the police, you know.” 

a began a lengthy explanation, but she cut him 
short. 

‘*We appreciate your motives, Mr. Hollick,’’ she said. 
** We know that you are thinking of our safety, but is 
our danger so very great?’’ Without waiting for an 
answer she disappeared through a curtained doorway. 

** It’s me to the woods,’’ decided Hollick. ‘‘ They’ve 
got me up a tree, and they’re filling me full of birdshot. 
I wonder if I can find my hat.” 

He started for the door to the hall, but a tall and stately 
girl was just entering by it. 

** Are you the police-station man?’’ she asked. Mr. 
Hollick winced. That was the worst yet. ‘‘ Yes, you 
are,’’ she went on accusingly. ‘‘Is it true that Miss 
Taney has been offered the use of your cells?”’ 

That hit home, for it reminded him of his little joke. 


‘*Miss 
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eT LPR ND once a year,”’ said the green- 
‘Eo AIRY and-gold crocodile, as in the 
Miwa stillness of night in the big 
toy store he taught the Toys 
about life, ‘‘ you can speak so 
that the Great Ones can understand. Even 
the cheapest of you—even the Baby Toys,”’: 
he added with a smile at the woolly lambs 
and rubber cats, which, though it looked 
rather dreadful, was meant to be kind. 
‘‘We may ask that we be not forgotten 
——’’ he began again. 

‘*Ah!’’ sighed some of the last year’s 
Toys, who stood on a top shelf, all dusty 
and rusty, ‘‘ some day we’ll speak then 

” 






‘* Or we may tell the Great Ones which 
is the happiest hour of the year.” 

‘* How can we tell which is the happiest hour?’’ asked 
a dozen voices all together. 

‘* It is only then that you can give tongue,’’ the crocodile 
replied gently. 

He said no more; but all night long the Toys whispered 
and sighed and laughed among themselves—all but one, 
and he neither asked questions of the old crocodile nor 
made a sound even when the talk was liveliest, because he 
felt very young and of very little importance and very 
lonely. He was only a little white plush bear named 
Bruin, very soft and light, and not good at sitting up 
straight; and, being what the shop people called ‘‘a 
novelty,’’ was looked down on rather pityingly by the old 
families like the Dolls and the Lambs. A humble little 
soul, but, just because he was small and soft and made to 
be cuddled, perhaps he felt even more keenly than his 
elders and betters the joys and the sorrows of life in the big 
store, which Toys call The-Place-of-Many-Hopes. 

‘* The happiest hour!’’ he murmured to himself, with a 
doleful little sigh. ‘‘ Well, perhaps it will come to me.” 

At first, and for a long time, he had lain stiffly in a 
white pasteboard box, staring up at the high ceiling where 
the lights winked and sizzled ; later, he was made to sit all 
day with his paws outstretched — waiting so very patiently 
and hopefully for the Great One who should come and 
take him away, and love him, as the crocodile had said 
the Great One would. What loving was Bruin did not 
know exactly. He only felt that it was the due of all 
things small and good like himself; but he longed for it, 
and he longed, too— with all his heart —for the wonderful 
joys of Going-Home-Day, as the Toys call Christmas. 
Could these hopes come true he was sure that he would 
speak and tell how happy he was; but Bruin had begun 
to fear that he was to be one of the Toys that are left be- 
hind, even before some of his neighbors on the shelf had 
prophesied it for him. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ he kept repeating all that last day, though 
those Great Ones who even noticed him only pouted or 
laughed. A dreadful day! 

_And then, just at the end of it, just when it seemed as if 
his stumpy arms must drop off, they were so tired, and a 
thin layer of dust had dimmed the lustre of his white 
jacket, Lady Dear came by; and she smiled ever so 
tenderly when she saw the lonely, limp little bear. 
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.* You darling!’ she whispered, but not so low that he 
did not hear her. ‘‘ Just the thing exactly.”’ 

‘* It’s come!’’ thought Bruin dizzily; but he could not 
quite believe in his happiness till he heard the chorus from 
the dusty top shelf of the store. 

ei Good-by, good-by!’’ the forgotten Toys were calling. 

Is it speaking time?’’ he asked. His whole being 
glowed with a feeling he had never dreamed of. ‘‘ Will 
she hear me?”’ 

7 He heard the crocodile laugh a little, down in his throat. 
‘ Wait, wait,’’ the old sage cautioned lovingly. ‘‘ The 
time is not yet, little one.” 
And this isn’t the time either,’’ Bruin made himself 
elieve, even on the night a week later when, after Lady 
Dear had tucked them in and put out the light, Boy asked 
him please to lie close so as to help keep away the Bad 
Men who sometimes dropped down the chimney or peeked 
over the foot of the crib in the dark. ‘‘ It isn’t quite the time 
~~ not quite yet,’’ said Bruin as he mounted guard, though 
e lay awake all night in Boy’s arms, ready to hear the 
first little sleepy sob or cry, should the dream come. 

And this isn’t the time,’’ he said later still, one day in 
sunny June, though to see him you would say that very 
few white plush bears had ever been so lucky and happy. 
On this proud occasion he sat as on a throne, wedged 
more or less securely into the little red milk-cart. In his 
hands Boy had hung the reins of power; and before him, 
an unwilling but submissive servant, stood the haughty 
gry horse, that Bruin had thought so mighty in the toy 
Store, just because the horse expected it of him. 
6a prow drive him along,’’ Boy directed joyfully. 

There’s the whip. And if Dapple’s naughty you just 
spank him.”’ 
_ A quick little brown hand helped the cart and the sway- 
ne driver down the street, which was the long bench at 
the end of the piazza ; and Dapple’s stiff-leggedness availed 
him nothing. They were on the long route, and, as Boy 
explained, * the chil’ren had to get their milk early.” 





‘* Bruin! What made you drop the reins? Didn’t I tell 
you?’’ Boy chided, with a glorious chuckle; and Bruin 
nodded amiably, too happy to be anything but silly. 
‘* Now behave. And, Dapple, you go nicely. Nauglity 
horses ’Il have to go back to the stable, I’m afraid, unless 
they’re good. Whoa. Ged-ap.”’ 

Such a proud moment for a small plush bear! 

‘* After all, 1 think —I’m sure this is the happiest possible 
minute of the year,’’ he was saying, and was waiting for 
the words to come, when, just because it is desirable that 
things should happen a bit differently from what we plan, 
who should come up on the piazza but Father himself—a 
fine-looking young man who wore riding-clothes. 

At sight of him Bruin made a desperate effort to appear 
both useful and strong; at the other end of the reins he 
could feel Dapple heave on the traces like a Percheron, for 
both of them knew of old what Father was likely to say 
about them if they looked only like a little boy’s playthings. 

‘* What you doing, youngster?”’ he asked in his big, 
imperious voice. ‘‘ Thought you were going for a ride 
with me when I got back.” 

He was going to say more, but was interrupted by the 
gentlest voice and the dearest, Bruin knew, in the world. 

‘* Hello, hello,’’ Father exclaimed, turning quickly. ‘‘ I 
didn’t see you, sweetheart. How goes it?” 
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It was Lady Dear, and she was lying on a wicker work 
lounge. She had a different look from the one she bore 
at Christmastime. Her eyes were full of sorrowing wonder 
instead of laughter; the color in her thin cheeks was no 
deeper than that of the armful of white roses sprawling out 
of the big blue bowl beside her. She was out on the piazza 
only because it was such a beautiful day. 

‘* Splendidly,’’ she said ; but her smile was like sunshine 
in winter. 

‘* Of course.’’ He dropped heavily into a chair at her 
side. ‘‘I knew you’d be all right. Carter’s a good 
doctor; but he’s always croaking so! All you want is to 
get your strength back.” 

‘* That’s all.’’ If her eyes faltered it was for so short a 
second that he did not notice it. ‘* Did you have a good 
ride?’’ she added quickly. 

‘* Oh, first-class.’’ He hesitated a moment. ‘‘ I thought 
Boy’d be waiting to go with me a little way after I got back. 
But he was up here all the time — with his dollies.”’ 

‘* With Bruin—and me,”’ she answered softly. 

If Father had looked at her he might have understood ; 
but, as it was, his regard shifted to the quiet play at the 
other end of the piazza. Bruin was now being tucked up 
in a bed made of one of Lady Dear’s light wraps. 

‘* Is he going to sleep?’ Lady Dear called out. 

‘* No,’”’ said the Boy, making an important distinction. 
He’s just only goin’ to take a nap. _Bruin’s so tired.” 

‘* Great Scott !’’ Father sighed prodigiously. 

‘* He’s only six and a half, Phil.” 

‘*T knowthat. But— why, Joe Ellis’s boy chases around 
on that fat white pony like a thoroughbred, and he’s only 
seven or so. And he hasn’t got half the build that Boy has. 
Honest, Suzanne, don’t you think it’s most time he— you 
know what I mean,’’ he concluded, eagerly and lamely. 
‘* He oughtn’t to spend all his time over that sort of thing. 
He’s too old for ’em now. The very sight of that fool- 
looking bear drives me most crazy.”’ 

‘*T thought that Boy’d like him,”’ she answered vaguely, 
after a little pause. ‘‘ I bought him last Christmas, just 
before I— but perhaps he is rather absurd for such a big 
chap.’’ And the smile she gave Father was perfect. 

lather fell to discoursing again, and at the end of his long 
speech about boys and bears he asked pointblank : 

‘* Now, really, don’t you think so yourself ?’’ 

Bruin hoped for the best. Surely Lady Dear would say 
a word for him, they had so much in common. But: 

‘* Yes,’’ said his divinity. ‘‘ Boy must learn. And—he’s 
yours, Phil.’ 

‘*Well, the old man’s got a kind of half interest in the 
property, he guesses. Isn’t he a wonder, though? Come 
over here, Boy.”’ 

He stretched out in his chair, lazily enjoying the look of 
the youngster, as he came along the piazza, with the sun in 
his yellow hair. 

‘* Come on down to the stable, Boy. Want to? Pony’s 
waiting ; we can take a whirl together. It’d be lots more 
fun than fussing over that bear. Why, he’s only a doil.’’ 


“*Oh, I'll be All Right. 
Here is Bruin’” 
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** Shall I see the horses?”’ Bruin heard Boy ask, and then 
his heart sank, for to lose Boy was even worse than to lose 
Lady Dear. 

‘* Sure-ly,’’ Father promised. ‘‘ And maybe : 

‘* The rabbits and the big rooster, an’ Michael-diggin’ -in- 
the-garden?’’ 

‘* We'll go and help him,’’ said Father decisively. 
That’ll be fine, eh?’’ 

‘* Fine! Won’t that be fine, Mother ?’”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed.”’ 

Boy?” won’t play with baby things any more, will we, 

‘* Not baby things,’’ Boy echoed disdainfully. But at the 
same time he looked back at Bruin lying in bed. The 
little bear’s head was tilted at a most uncomfortable angle. 

‘* Can’t Bruin come?’’ Boy asked doubtfully. 

‘* Nonsense.”’ 

‘* Run along, Boy,’’ said Lady Dear. He had looked to 
her with entreaty and a hint of mutiny in his beautiful eyes. 
‘* Always do just what Father wants.’’ 

‘** But Bruin a 

‘*Go! Go with Father, honey,’ she breathed, drawing 
him into the fold of her frailarm. She kissed him passion- 
ately. ‘‘Good-by,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Father knows best.” 

‘* Coming ?”’ called Father cheerily from out on the lawn. 
‘* Get a move on, old man.”’ 

‘* All ready !’’ Boy shouted back, wriggling out of Lady 
Dear’s sleniet hold. ‘* Will— will you wait, Mother?” 

‘* Yes, yes,”’ she smiled ; ‘‘ Bruin and I’ll wait together, 
Boy. Give him to me,’’ she said suddenly. ‘*‘ We'll wait 
for you to come back to us. Have a good time, honey. 
And — be careful, Boy.’”’ 

‘Oh, I'll be all right,’’ he answered bluffly. ‘‘ Father 
and I'll be all right. Here is Bruin.’’ And he clattered 
down the steps, dropping the little bear in Lady Dear’s lap. 

Bruin looked up at her, hoping that his beady eyes showed 
how sadly he felt, longing for some consolation, for the 
worst had happened. soy had deserted him. 
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‘*T know, I know,’’ Lady Dear said to him, just as 
though he had spoken out what was in his heart to say. 
‘* But he must never do anything that Father doesn’t like, 
you see, Bruin, even ii—— And he must learn to do 
things man-fashion. And they must be such good friends 
— more than ever, Bruin, now.”’ 

He listened very carefully, but it was all very hard for a 
little white bear to understand. 

‘* Oh, Bruin, we mustn’t feel sorry at all,’’ she whispered, 
straining him close to her breast. ‘‘ But—but he mustn’t 
quite forget us, you and me, even though he is a big boy. 
He must miss us —just a little — afterward.”’ 

A quiet hour passed. ‘They heard some jolly laughter, 
and then Boy and Father came racing across the lawn and 
up the steps. But the man stopped short, with a sudden 
change of expression, as Lady Dear looked up to him. 

‘*Why, sweetheart!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What's 
trouble ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ she answered, stretching her arms to him. 

He kissed her tremulously, as she drew down his head. 

‘* Sure?’’ he queried. ‘‘ I was afraid that you ——’’ 

‘* Why should there be any trouble ?’’ she asked simply. 
‘* l’'ve been thinking of you and Boy.” 

‘* He’ll come ’round all right,’’ Father reassured her, for 
of course Suzanne felt as he did about everything connected 
with Boy’s welfare. ‘‘ We had a bully time. Hey, Boy?’’ 

‘* Fine,’’ he declared. ‘‘ An’ tomorrow, I mean next fall, 
I’m goin’ toschool. Just like the big boys. And this after- 
noon Father says I can ride with him on. the regular road.”’ 

It all sounded pretty hopeless, but, do you know, Bruin 
felt like chuckling right out loud—right in the middle of 
his sadness. Luckily, however, as it proved later, just at 
that moment the hospital nurse appeared —a rather bewil- 
dering, and, in Bruin’s estimation, a not very attractive 
person, because she was forever picking him up and putting 
him away on his shelf. And forthwith, Father’s strong arm 
helping, she picked up Lady Dear, too, and the two carried 
her into the house out of the sunshine. 


the 
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The playroom was all quiet and dark except for the 
square of moonlight creeping slowly, slowly across the oak 
floor, and the sleep chirp of the sparrows who had gone to 
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The Glass Flowers 


By Ellen Douglas Deland 


Author of “Oakleigh,” “Between the Oysters and the Coffee,” etc. 


T HOME in Angora she was known as 
Minnie Matthews, but when after much 
deliberation she decided to broaden her 

de | horizon — in other words, to visit Boston 

AY we . she changed her name to Minerva. 

ae fiexisy The President of the Angora Woman’s 

Club, Miss Anne Plympton, had recently 

read several papers setting forth the doctrine that there is 
a certain something due to one’s self. She maintained 
that each person has a right to choose her own life ; and 
if our lives, why not our names? It is certainly far 
easier to accomplish. Minnie was a humble disciple 
who sat at the feet of Anne. After consulting her 
prophetess she arrived at the Boston boarding-house, 
and she arrived Minerva Matthews. 

Anne having once stayed at this house she knew it to 
be the proper place for her, and the fact that food was 
not overplentiful seemed of minor importance. If one’s 
brain is being nourished what matters it about the body? 
At least that was how Minerva felt before she had tried It. 

The house was situated in a street short and eminently 
respectable, which was composed entirely of boarding- 
houses. These hostelries presented an unbroken row 
of brick fronts, scarcely to be distinguished one from the 
other on the outside, but, if one could believe the reports 
of the inhabitants thereof, they were of vastly different 
degrees of excellence within. The street was in the 
Back Bay region but was not in the most exclusive 
portion of it, the ‘‘made land.’’ It is significant of 
ultra-fashion in Boston to found one’s house, not upon 
a rock, but upon a tomato-can. 
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It was early in February when Miss Matthews arrived 
at Number Eighty. Mrs. Parker, who occupied the hall 
bedroom on the second floor, was agreeably impressed 
by the fact that she came in a cab, and decided at once 
that she was a young woman of means. Mrs. Parker 
watched her descent from the carriage and her mild 
altercation with the driver in regard to the matter of 
carrying the trunk upstairs, and then when a sufficient 
time had elapsed she went out to get something from 
her closet in the hall. Mrs. Parker’s hall closet was 
always convenient, and she knew how to time events to 
a nicety. She was in the act of closing its door when 
the stranger was led past by Miss Spinney, the lady who 
presided over this retreat for the transient. 

Mrs. Parker closed her closet and followed the ladies 
upstairs. Her sister occupied a room on the floor 
above, and she was able to report to her that the new- 
comer was to be in the fourth-story-front side-room, 
that she wore eyeglasses, and had come in a cab. 

Minerva Matthews seated herself in her new apartment 
and looked about her. She had not far to look, for the 
room was merely a matter of eight by ten, and the view 
from the window in the mansard roof was confined to 
the windows in the mansard roofs across the street. 

‘* Bat it is Boston,’’ said Miss Matthews to herself ; 
‘* Boston! If I had been brought here blindfolded I’m 
sure I should know that I was here. There is an 
atmosphere of culture and education even in this little 
room. Actually a book has been provided for me!’’ 

She examined its title and found it to be ‘‘Science 
and Health,’’ by Mary Baker G. Eddy, very beautifully 
bound. She laid it down hastily and then took it up 
again. It possessed for her all the charm of forbidden 
fruit. Christian Science in the course of its travels had 
reached Angora, to be sure, but Minerva had been 
brought up a Congregationalist and had always been 
perfectly strong and healthy, and Anne Plympton had 
never encouraged the Club to dip into Christian‘Science. 
** But now I am in Boston I must do as the Bostonians 
do,’’ she said to herself, as she turned the pages. 
‘* When I have become accustomed to being here no 
doubt I shall have a clearer head and shall understand 
what all this is about. One should absorb knowledge 
with every breath in Boston. I mean to leave no stone 
unturned,’’ and she laid down the book. 
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An hour or two later, arrayed in a white silk waist 
(Anne Plympton had told her that a white silk waist 
was a necessity for the evening), she was seated at the 
long table about which had gathered for dinner the 
guests at Number Eighty. They were sixteen in number, 
and Miss Spinney had introduced her to all, naming them 
in turn with confusing alacrity and then leaving her to 
their mercy, while she herself turned her attention to the 
task of dividing the fowl into equal parts in the pantry. 

‘* I presume this is your first visit to Boston?” re- 
marked a voice on Minerva’s right. 

‘* Yes,” she replied, while she wondered dimly how 
it had been guessed so quickly. 

‘* Then you have a treat before you. I have always 
lived here myself, but sometimes I wish I had not, if 
only for the pleasure of coming here and drinking it in 
for the first time. You must leave nothing undone. 
The third course in the Lowell Lectures begins tonight ; 
the Psychological Problems of Hypnotism is the subject. 
It will be a treat. I hope you enjoy lectures. You are 
always sure of hearing a good lecture on some subject 
somewhere in Boston.”’ 

Minerva gasped. She had a subtle sense of being 
taken possession of. The lady who spoke was tall and 
thin with a masterful nose. Already she felt herself 
being led about the city in pursuit of culture—but that 
was precisely what she had come for. Before she had 
time to reply, however, the lady on her other side took 
up the theme. 

**T am sure you want to hear some good music,’’ said 
she. ‘‘ It were a waste of time to be in Boston and 
not hear our music. The Rehearsal on Friday or the 
Symphony Concert Saturday night. Our orchestra, you 
know, is world-renowned. Ysaye plays with it this 
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week. Then there is the Kneisel Quartette, and Melba 
is singing here now. There will be a charming recital 
at Jordan Hall——”’ 

** And a free Pianola recital at Steinert,’”’ put in a 
cynical voice beyond her. ‘‘ Kindly pass me the celery, 
Madame. It is strange that celery nowadays grows only 
stalks. One might just as well be munching a tree.’’ 

‘* The celery went down the other side of the table 
before it came up on this, Mr. Graham. Boarders, like 
beggars, can’t be choosers.”’ 

** Some boarders can,’’ replied Mr. Graham, with his 
eye upon the delicate bit of celery which his opposite 
neighbor was daintily dipping into a little heap of salt. 
‘* Long practice makes perfect. I understand, Miss 
Flynt, that you have boarded for many years.” 

**So long, Mr. Graham,’ replied Miss Flynt, in a 
voice so deep and impressive that Minerva started on 
hearing it —‘‘ so long, that I have become what might be 
called a professional boarder. I have studied the art of 
satisfactory existence in these homes for the homeless 
so thoroughly that the art long since became a profes- 
sion. Therefore, when a choice bit of celery comes my 
way I take it. Why not I as well as you?”’ 
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There was a half-suppressed murmur of amusement 
among those who heard her. Mr. Graham crunched 
his tree and said nothing. Madame continued to instruct 
Minerva. She was born a Smith in Vermont and had 
become Mrs. Brown, but the exigencies of the musical 
profession had transformed her into Madame Brunati. 

‘*There is always something good in music in 
Boston,’’ she continued. 

‘* Even the hurdy-gurdies,’’ again interposed Graham. 
‘* They are taken before a committee once a month to 
see if they are in tune, so you need not worry about 
your ear’s becoming contaminated by street music. 
But if you really want to do something worth while 
during your visit, Miss—er—Miss—you should visit 
the schools. The schools of Boston are second only 
€@ ane”? 

‘* To the schoolmasters,’’ broke in the lady who had 
secured the celery. ‘‘ Mr. Graham instructs our Italian, 
Irish, Russian and German youth in the art of acquiring 
the American tongue. But if you do wish to know 
Boston in its highest, truest phase, to feel the throb of 
her culture and absorb the essence of her intellect, let 
me take you to the next meeting of the Monday Morning 
Club. I have belonged to it for twenty years —it is one 
of the oldest clubs we have, and Mrs. Delia Hurd Shaw 
is, of course, the president — and I may say I have never 
for an instant ceased to absorb. I am always gaining 
something.” 

‘* No one who has the privilege of seeing and knowing 
you, Miss Flynt, could possibly deny that statement,” 
said the irrepressible Graham. 

‘* But there is one thing,”’ said a small, spry woman 
who had not yet spoken—‘ ‘there is one thing which no 
one has yet suggested that Miss Matthews should do, 
and yet to my mind it is the most important.’’ 

She held herself very erect, and vibrated as if she 
were on springs. When interested in her subject, as was 
usually the case, her head quivered as though it were at 
the end of a curled wire. 

Minerva turned to her. ‘‘ What is that?’’ she asked. 

There was a momentary silence, for it was time for the 
dessert, and every one was wondering what form the 
pudding would take that night. 

‘* You must go to Cambridge to see the glass flowers.’’ 

‘* Oh, the glass flowers!’’ exclaimed all. There was 
not a dissenting voice. ‘‘ The wonderful glass flowers! ’’ 

A young man at the other end of the table looked up, 
colored painfully, and then devoted himself to his soup. 
He had come in late. 

‘* What are they?” asked Minerva. 

‘What! You don’t know about the glass flowers? 
The glass flowers !”’ 

‘* You forget I have never been in Boston before,”’ 
faltered Miss Matthews. Evidently it was a most 
humiliating fact, this ignorance of hers in regard to the 
flowers, and had she suspected it in time she never 
would have confessed it. She had known enough to 
remain silent when they discussed the subject of the 
Lowell Lectures, and would have been equally cau- 
tious at the mention of any other long syllables, but 
the words ‘‘glass flowers’’ were so simple that they 
were her undoing. She never dreamed of the existence 
of deep meaning beneath them. 
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‘* The glass flowers,’’ said Miss Tompkins, the lady with 
the quivering head, ‘‘ represent the ingenuity of Germany 
and the appreciation of Harvard. The painstaking in- 
dustry of two German scientists and the generosity of one 
whose name shall go down to posterity as the benefactor 
of mankind. Oh, they are wonderful! Wonderful! ’’ 

‘* Nothing like them to be found anywhere!” ex- 
claimed Graham, the schoolmaster. ‘‘ Every petal 
perfect, every stamen, every pistil and calyx in place.’’ 

** Such coloring, too,’’ said Madame Brunati, with all 
the ardor of her artistic temperament. ‘‘ They are a 
symphony in harmonies, an é/ude in detail, a scherzo in 
brilliancy.”’ 

** You cannot tell them from the natural flower,’’ said 
Mrs. Parker. 

‘* They are better than the natural flower,’’ said Miss 
Flynt, ‘‘ for they neither fade nor die.”’ 

Only the young man at the end of the table said 
nothing. Minerva, glancing from one to the other in her 
confusion, caught his eye. It was a brown eye and with 
its mate was looking at her steadfastly. It seemed to 
her that the glance was one of protesi, amusement and 
chagrin combined. She wondered what his name was, 
and what he meant. 


She passed the evening in her room, unpacking her 
trunk and adjusting herself and her possessions to her 
new surroundings. She had just acknowledged to her- 
self that she was very tired and would be glad to go to 
bed, when there was a knock upon her door. It proved 
to be Mrs. Parker. 

‘** | have brought you the ‘ Transcript,’ ’’ said she. 
thought you would enjoy it. It is our representative 
Boston paper. Anything you read in the ‘ Transcript’ 
you may be sure is true, which is more than can be said 
of those morning papers with the big headlines. Kindly 
return it to me tomorrow, for I always keep them. I 
have immense packages of the ‘ Transcript’ which I have 
kept for years. They are invaluable for reference.’’ 
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Minerva thanked her, and when the lady had at last 
departed after a few questions as to her home, her family 
and her purpose in life, she seated herself for the perusal 
of the sacred sheet. She had finished an article on the 
February Skies, and another on the Father of the French 
Constitution, and was fast falling asleep when her eye 
was attracted by the heading, ‘‘ The Beet-Sugar Infant. 
Despite His Troubles, He is Doing Well.’’ She won- 
dered vaguely what it meant and what his troubles were, 
but she was very tired, and leaning her head against 
the back of her little rocking-chair she slept and dreamed 
that she was a Boston baby, clutching desperately for 
some [gw g flowers which were always just a little 
beyond her reach. At last she grasped them, when 
they turned into a bunch of beets and there was a crash 
of shattered glass. She awoke with a start to find that 
the noise was caused by the wind, which swept with 
furious gusts against her window-pane and made it shake 
and rattle in its frame. 

The next day the ground was covered with a foot of 
snow. This delayed the pursuit of culture for a few 
hours, but when the storm was over and the pavements 
were somewhat cleared Minerva in her snow-boots 
started forth. It was her intention to go at once to the 
Public Library, for she felt that in that great institution 
she should be at the heart of Improvement; but she met 
Madame Brunati on the stairs. 

‘* | have two tickets for a concert,’’ said she. 
just coming tu od ge if you would like to go.”’ 

Minerva accepted, and in the evening she was invited 
to go to a lecture, and the next day to something else. 
They were all very kind to her and there was nothing 
omitted that coud, ossibly be of interest to a stranger 
(not even the codfish at the State House), with one 
exception. Though night after night the subject of the 
glass flowers was touched upon at dinner no one sug- 
gested taking her to see them. She gathered that they 
were at Harvard and that it was a free exhibition. She 
had been to see the college buildings with a lady, a 
friend of Anne Plympton’s, who had called upon her, 
but it was only on the way back that the mystery had 
been mentioned. 

** Of course, you have seen the glass flowers?’’ said 
the lady. ‘‘ What! You have not seen them? Oh, 
how remiss I have been! They are wonderful. Really 
exquisite! You must not leave Boston without seeing 
them. I will take you myself.”’ 

But the lady’s kind intentions were for some reason 
not carried out, and the two weeks of Minerva’s visit 
had all but slipped away and as yet she had not seen the 
brittle blossoms of German ingenuity. 
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The last day of her stay happened to be the twenty- 
second of February. Mrs. Parker’s pen prompted 
her to wear a brooch in the form of a hatchet, made of 
wood from Mount Vernon, which, though small for a 
hatchet, was large for a breastpin. Fastened to the front 
of her dress was a bunch of cherries, from which floated 
streamers of red, white and blue. Her sister contented 
herself with the adornment of a small flag in her hair. 

‘* We always honor the day,”’ said they with com- 

lacency at breakfast. ‘‘ On Christmas Day we wear 
holly, and on Memorial Day, immortelles.’’ 

‘* And on the Fourth of July I suppose you wear a 
bunch of firecrackers,’’ observed Graham. 

‘* And what on Fast Day?’’ asked the young man 
who always came in late to meals. His name was Hoyt. 

‘*It is Fast Day every day of the year at Number 
Eighty,’’ said Graham. 

Some laughed and some looked shocked, according 
to temperament. 

‘* What are you going to do today, Miss Matthews?”’ 
asked Miss Tompkins briskly. ‘‘ Your last day in our 
wonderful city should be profitably spent.’’ 

‘* All my days have been profitably spent here,’’ said 
Minerva with enthusiasm. She had gained in courage 
as well as in culture since she first came among them. 
‘*I—I have an engagement in Cambridge today.” 
This remark proved her courage to be great. 

‘* In Cambridge? Oh, I hope it is the glass flowers!’”’ 

But Minerva said nothing, and as her eyes were bent 
downward toward her plate she did not see young 
Hoyt’s hasty glance in her direction. He did not talk 
much at the table, but he had been polite to her on one 
or two occasions, and once he had opened the front 
door for her with his key after meeting at the foot of the 
steps. She liked his face and his manner, and Mrs. 
Parker, who knew everything, had told her that he was 
taking a course at the Institute of Technology, or ‘‘ the 
Tech,”’ as it is familiarly called. ; 

Breakfast over and the letters inspected and distrib- 
uted by Mrs. Parker, Minerva Matthews went to her 
room. She was trembling with excitement and trepida- 
tion. She had determined to devote this last day of 
her stay to the glass flowers, but she wished no one 
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ORAWN BY ALBERT HERTER 


“In the Crypt of the Baptistry Where They Had Placed the Open Casket She Appeared Like a Saint in a Shrine” 


eyond the Price of Countless Jewels 


A Legend of Venice: By Mrs. John Van Vorst 





IETRO MATTEI was a good fellow who loved his wife 
and his pleasures. In his youth he had covered him- 
self with glory fighting for the Republic of Venice. 
He could manage a horse as a Moor does. His wife, 
Giulia Mattei, appeared more lovely to him than all 
the fair women who had made his reputation as a 
captivator. He covered her with jewels. The Vene- 
tians were jealous of the luxury with which he sur- 
rounded her. Nor did it once occur to him that she 
might want something besides luxury. Yet Giulia had 
grown listless. When the day came to a close she 

used to seat herself in one of the deep windows, and putting her hand up 

to her eyes she watched the sun as it sank. All the town at that hour 
seemed like a field of flowers in a glowing frame of copper. 

As the shadows lengthened the lovers, two by two, drew closer together. 
But Giulia took no heed of them. She was very chaste and very pious. 
Beyond the joys of love, beyond the glory of the setting sun, she was seek- 
ing the sky invisible, and her hands were clasped as though, through a 
door momentarily ajar, she had caught sight of the angels. 

** Giulia! ’’ 

It was her father who called her thus, in a voice of anguish as one 
calls a child who is leaning too far over the fountain’s rim. The old man 
could remember another young woman whose soul, little by little, had 
seemed to ebb from her body. This other one, who had disappeared, 
watched with the same eyes, the same expression as Giulia. The same full 
grace swelled the rounded lines of her bodice, as though her throat were a 
spring of love. Yet she, too, had grown listless leaning upon the leaded 
windows. She had left the father alone with his child. Now, consumed 
with anxiety, the old man said to his son-in-law : 

‘* Beware, Mattei; Giulia sees the angels!”’ 

Mattei laughed. The fears of his father seemed ridiculous to him, and, 
with the self-assurance of a man whose physical well-being colors all things 
gayly, he responded rather brutally : 

** Don’t worry. Giulia loves me too much to die.”’ 

But there was a man to whom Giulia’s listlessness was not indifferent, 
and whom it saddened to see her melancholy. This one had no illus- 
trious ancestors. His only nobility was that which God had granted him. 
Yet because he knew how to play the mandolin and to compose sonnets 
more brilliant than jewels he was bidden to all the fétes. People said of 
him: ‘‘This Lorenzo must be the son of some great nobleman.’’ And 
secretly the women loved him. 

He thought only of Giulia. Ile always chanced to be at the church door 
when she passed, and under the glow of the stained-glass windows her hair 
became suddenly aflame. Again at night when she came down for her 
evening walk he started forward out of the shadows. As there were no 
children to stir the quiet of the palace one could hear a long way off the 
rustling of her brocade skirts as she approached. 

Lorenzo refused to sing at the gatherings where she did not appear. But 
when in her presence he brought from his mandolin tones so wonderful 
that everybody said: ‘‘ He plays upon his own heart-strings.’’ And for 
her he composed roundelays worthy of immortality. 

_ One night he came to play them in her palace. All the time he was sing- 

ing she kept her pure eyes fixed upon him. In them he read that she had 

divined his love for her, and that she would not permit him to advance one 
step toward her. 

She had looked at him as she gazed at the horizon when the sun was 
setting, daily more lost in ecstasy, slower in coming back to herself, colder 
under the touch of those who took her hands —more like the women in 
marble who are carved on the tombstones. 

Thus her father was not surprised when the maids of honor appeared 
hurriedly one morning and said to him: 

‘* Quickly, make haste. Our mistress does not open her eyes. We can- 
not rouse her.’’ 

Mattei was there and with great strokes he was beating his breast. 

‘* Giulia,”’ cried the father, ‘‘ are you sleeping or trying to alarm us?”’ 

He lifted his arms in the air. Then he sank at the foot of the bed, like 
a ruin falling to earth. 














Mattei wanted Giulia to take with her all the jewels he had given her. 
And in the crypt of the Baptistry where they had placed the open casket 
she appeared like a saint in a shrine. 

The father had fallen on the steps of the vault; they had carried him away 
insensible. Mattei was sobbing so that the very roof seemed to sway. But 
the women who had divined the love of Lorenzo for Giulia remarked 
together that the poet had not been seen at the funeral ceremonies. 

Now the crowd had dispersed and Giulia remained alone in the crypt with 
the shadows which played about in the flickering of the sepulchral lamps. 

Suddenly she came out of the lethargy and opened her eyes. ‘‘ Where 
am [?’’ she thought. 

Her eyes had closed upon the brilliancy of paradise, and for a moment 
she dreaded lest she be waking to the horrors of purgatory. Throwing off 
the draperies which covered her she got hastily out of the casket as one 
escapes from a bed when driven thence by anxiety. 

The black hangings scattered over with silver tears made her realize 
where she was. 

‘* Ah,”’ ran her thoughts, ‘‘ God does not want me. I have come too 
soon ! ” 

Weeping under her veil she mounted the stairs of the crypt and passed 
out through the church without disturbing the women who had come thither 
to say their evening prayers. 

It seemed to her she had no place to go, that death had closed upon her 
doors which would never open again. She walked through the streets like 
one who is about to ask alms without being sure of receiving charity. 

Well enough, however, she knew where she wanted first to knock, and, 
without further hesitating, she made the tour of a certain palace, and in the 
night laid her hand upon the secret spring of the door. Behind it there 
was a hidden stairway ; above, a room with a high four-posted bed. In it 
lay an old man, propped up against his pillows. So broken did he appear 
that the phantom scarcely recognized him. Yet she murmured : 

‘* Father.”’ 

The old man raised his brow. His eyes were scarlet with weeping like 
two fresh wounds. One second, not distinguishing it, he gazed at this form 
through his tears. Then his eyes dilated, and without a sound he fell back 
upon the cushions. 

Giulia went up to the bed. As her father had done for her the day before, 
she now closed his eyes which were never again to open. Very devoutly 
she kissed the forehead of him who had died for joy. 

Then softly she went out. She directed her steps toward the palace 
where for six years she had lived with her husband. 

Wearied by the unwonted fatigue of the previous days the servants were 
all sleeping behind the gates. The dogs who strayed about the courtyard 
came up to Giulia, and, having recognized her, they did not rouse the house- 
hold by barking. Thus she could mount to her own apartments. 

She had thought: ‘* I will touch his brow with my lips while he sleeps. 
When he awakes it will be as from some unreal dream to find me at his 
side again.”’ 

But through the open door she could hear Mattei’s voice and the voice of 
another —a woman’s voice. 

A cry, such a cry as spectres utter, pierced the stillness. Mattei sprang 
up, his hand on his sword, and, having sped into the lone gallery, he per- 
ceived in the moonlight the fleeing phantom of Giulia. 

One second he asked himself whether he would not pursue the apparition 
in order to destroy it, but already it had glided beyond the palace walls. 

Giulia hesitated no longer. She knew by whom she would be welcomed: 
she whom neither God nor her father nor her husband could receive. 

As quickly as though twenty times her feet had traveled the unknown 
road, she went. She went surely, as through the shadows, toward the 
light. The stairway was so narrow that her gown rustled against the 
stones; the steps lay irregular under her little satin slippers. But she 
mounted, untiring. 

She stopped at a landing flooded by light, and with the tips of her fin- 
gers she softly tapped. 

A man came to open with a lamp in his hand. 

Quietly he looked at her; then he said: ‘‘At last! It is you.” 

And the door closed upon them. 
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LMOST primeval 
A silence possesses 
the little glade 
in the heart of the Mexi- 
can forest and Nature 
seems to be at absolute 
rést. It is as if she has 
wearied and for a time 
has ceased her eternal 
labors, content to think 
onthe past. Occasion- 
ally the distant volcano 
mutters to itself in 
muffled, sonorous 
tones. It dares to in- 
terrupt, for are not its 
star-given, primal fires 
as ancient as Nature herself? The rumblings hint of 
the old, old age when the only life was in the seething 
of the molten rocks. 

At one side of the glade a little brook shallows out 
into a marsh, and here grows an underforest of giant 
ferns, arching high their sweeping fronds and interlock- 
ing their delicate foliage as a company of children hold 
hands. There is nolden modern about them; thus 
might they have stood since the Coal Age. 

Behind the ferns a mighty boulder rears its broad 
sides, heavily mossed and orchid-coated, from under 
which the brook flows silently. Projecting from_ the 
deep moss are great, pulpy lichens and fungi stained 
with pigments of red and yellow. Sprawling upon the 
summit in a spot of warm sunlight is a hideous thing, a 
huge lizard, full five feet long, scaly and wrinkled, its 
back beset with a row of long spines. With grinning 
mouth parted in heavy slumber, its dreams might be of 
the Age of Reptiles, millions of years ago. 

High overhead stretches the wide-spreading arms of 
an ancient fig-tree. Dense leafage shuts out the light, 
save where a few sunbeams trickie through. From base 
of trunk to upper twigs bunches of scarlet blossoms 
everywhere blaze out amidst the green, filling the soft 
light ‘of the glade with a warm, rosy glow. 


or 


he, ate is the calm and quiet hush of the jungle, and 
soon across the silent scene drifts a butterfly, all gold 
and velvety black, silently threading the maze of vines — 
a fluttering forest leaf blown by the wind of its own will. 
Hour by hour the heat increases, earthy odors hang 
heavily in the air about the ferns, the volcano is silent. 
For a long time nothing moves save the spots of sun- 
light, creeping slowly over moss and vine and lizard. 

en afar off, somewhere, a branch crashes to the 
ground, and the spell is broken. 

As if it were some awaited signal life leaps in response. 
Out from the bushes trots a long-nosed, long-tailed 
animals Sniffing eagerly, it searches the wath with 
keen glances and spies the sleeping iguana upon the 
rock. Instantly it crouches to the ground and slinks 
back in the direction from which it came. A minute of 
silence and three other coatis appear, then three more, 
then two. Slowly they creep out from the jungle and 
distribute themselves about the glade, waiting expect- 
antly, every muscle at tension, every eye strained upon 
the slumbering reptile. 

Out along a branch overhanging the iguana crawls a 
coati, pon Fe lifting its sadded feet, making not a 
sound. But some indefinite hint of danger comes to the 
lizard. Perhaps some impression has been received by 
the strange remnant of an ancestral third eye in the 
centre of its forehead, which forever stares unwinkingly 
upward. Be that as it may, the reptile suddenly opens 
his eyes, stands upright upon his crooked legs and 
swings his head heavily from side to side. One glance 
at the branch he gives, then hurls himself headlong from 
the rock. Instantly his place is taken by the coati. 

Cut off from a chance of retreat to his rocky cavern 
the lizard is doomed. Almost before his sprawling form 
crashes among the ferns his low-burning, sluggish life 
is extinct—every coati leaping at his head. £ e band 
has fared badly of late and the famished creatures tear 
ravenously at the reptile. A swish of wings draws a 
snarl from the coatis and a black form soars through the 
glade and up to a dead branch. Another follows, and 
another, untila great circle of vultures is formed —six on 
the rock, a dozen in the nearest tree, many score in all. 
Silent and hunched they sit, hoping, longing for some 
scrap or morsel when the coatis have done. But their 
desire is vain. Every particle is consumed, even the 
blood-spattered leaves are devoured, and when the last 
of the nine washes his paws and snout in the nearest 

ool and trots off into the jungle, the vultures fight and 

iss for a while, then, disappointed, they rise with labored 
wing-beats through the trees toward the white volcano- 
smoke trailing across the heavens. Silence comes again. 


ax 


j . THE casual eye the incident is closed; the quick, 
bitter tragedy forever past; its effect on the environ- 
ment ended. But the influences of such a break in the 
great chain of life in Nature, far from being at once ex- 
pended, circle outward as ripples widen on a pool, 
touching a thousan. ~ther lives. 

To the edge of the orook, where the water is muddied 
by the struggle, comes a host of little fishes, eagerly 
gulping at the bubbles and refuse floating upon the 
surface. Upstream a boat-billed heron wings its way, 
and at sight of the disturbance in the water it turns 
sharply and alights, standing motionless in the shallows 
of the marsh. A few minutes pass and the bird unbends 
and cautiously steps forward, intent upon its fishing. A 
swift dart, and a tiny fish is engulfed in the broad bill and 
swallowed. Five minutes of motionless watching and 
| another fish is taken. A second fisher appears, a tiny, 
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jeweled bit of feathers, all green and white —a midget 

ingfisher— flying low over the water. Very different 
are his methods. With a shrill rattle he dashes head- 
first among the fish, snatches one and is up and away. 

By this time the dried blood upon the pebbles and 
turf has sent forth its message to many keen-scented 
beings, the lesser scavengers of the jungle. Upwind 
they come, eagerly quivering their antennze — burying 
beetles, rove etles, flies and wasps innumerable. 
With them, strangely enough, are exquisite butterflies, 
purple and emerald, hovering over the place as if 
attracted by the aroma of sonte delicate flower. These 
are the frequenters of the carrion blossoms — the beautiful 
mingling in taste with the most hateful. 

Following the insects come the flycatchers — vermilion 
ones, burning their way with quick darts through the 
leaves, at each dash snatching a gnat. Great yellow 
derbies flash across the glade with harsh cries. Then 
sandpipers teeter into view along the marsh edge and 
find ora a-plenty. 

Suddenly a shadow passes and, as at the touch of 
death, all action ceases. A score of vultures have 
soared overhead disregarded, but this shadow tells a 
different story. The heron stiffens into an angular, 
shapeless stub ; the sandpipers crouch and become part 
of the turf; the flycatchers melt into the foliage. nly 
the flies zigzag back and forth. A swift, gray form 
shoots through the glade and on out into the upper air 
again: a harpy eagle has passed. 


ex 


THER visitors come, as the afternoon wanes, to the 
little opening in the jungle —a pair of great macaws, 
flying with steady flight to a dead branch. There they 
preen each other’s plumage—a gorgeous medley of 
green with flashing tints of blue and golden- ollow 
conversing in low, guttural croaks or eccasinoaily awa- 
kening the echoes with an awful scream. 

They are full-fed and careless. Hawks respect their 
terrible beaks, no serpent is near, and the great parrots 
scream derision at any four-footed foe. But, all unex- 
pectedly, the harpy eagle returns, ‘shooting swift and 
sure as fate straight upon the resplendent ones. Such 
irresistible talons and feet exist nowhere else in the 
world. A single clutch and the bird is as helpless as a 
sparrow. — Its mate flies off with shrieks which resound 
for miles. The heron flees palpitating, the sandpipers 
dive into the water in their terror and burst out far down 
the brook. The jungle is deserted save for the royal 
bird perched high among the branches, its regal crest 
spread wide, its talons sunk with a grip of steel deep 
among the brilliant feathers of the macaw. 

The sun touches the summit of the volcano when a 
mother tapir comes to drink. Her unwieldy body 
surges through the undergrowth with hardly a sound 
and her wide-toed splay feet tread noiselessly. After 
her trots a young one, spotted with white, frisky and 
inquisitive. The mother goes to the water, looking up 
on q once, when a fluff of green feathers drifts down 
and rests upon the ripples. The little tapir noses about 
the glade, sniffing curiously with its long, mobile snout. 
It discovers a strange thing—a painted stick —a some- 
thing red and yellow, the like of which it has never seen 
before. This must be smelt ; perhaps it is good to eat. 
But the thing suddenly coils up, straightens out, and the 
young tapir shrinks back with a shrill squeal of pain. 
The strange thing has bitten its tender nose. The 
mother rushes up at the youngster cry and becomes 
possessed of a sudden frenzy. She leaps upon the coral 
snake, tramples it with her feet again and again, snorting 
with angry terror, until all semblance of a serpent is ob- 
literated. Then she turns to her offspring and tenderly 
licks its trembling body. The little one seems nervous 
and uneasy, and svon both pass back into the jungle. 

Thus the spell of death continues to distil from the 
morning’s tragedy in the glade. The coral snake came 
for the earthworms and insects; it could not flee to its 
burrow before the young animal reached it; it then 
struck in self-defense. And now, only a few yards away 
in the jungle, lies the body of the little tapir, succumbed 
to the terrible venom, while the mother stands guard 
over it throughout the whole night. 


or 


ib i- ROUGHOUT the long day, as during the days and 
months and years past, a struggle of another sort has 
been going on in this bit of jungle. Over four hundred 
years ago, before the little brook had found its way from 
under the rock, a great organ cactus grew here. A 
wooepenee found a branch to its liking, burrowed deep 
into the pulpy wood, and there, high in_air, for a season 
made its home. 

When the summer rains drove in at the entrance of 
the deserted nest, a tiny fig-seed, which had lodged there, 
took root and sprouted. From the small, round hole 
two diminutive leaves projected and a dangling, slender 
root-thread. This grew and lengthened until it reached 
the earth, then took deep hold and sent the sap surging 
upward to push out myriad twigs and leaves. Soon the 
cactus rotted away, and the fig-tree, because of its isola- 
tion, gathered great strength to itself and became a 
mighty tree among the jungle growths. 

So passed years and decades and centuries, when one 
day, even as the coatis came upon the iguana and the 
eagle upon the macaw, so fate, more stealthily but as 
surely, touched the venerable tree. 

A tiny vine, weak and clinging, rested against the 
trunk of the fig-tree and pitifully stretched its delicate 
tendrils up toward the light. Year by year it grew until 
it reached up and around the trunk, encircling the bark 
with many ropelike coils. At last, one season, the vine 
expanded its leaves and blossoms in the full light of the 
sun, above the lofty foliage of the mighty tree. An 
effect was at once noticeable. The leaves of the fig-tree 
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were half starved that year and much yellow mingled 
with the green. Thus began the long struggle, silent, 
slow, but terrible. The sap, blasted in the leaves, 
pushed at the twig ends, and new stems shot far upward, 
and the next year the tree had all the advantage. But 
it was of nouse. The vine-tendrils only had a firmer 
hold and straightway blighted the new growths. 

Then, like cowards, ever ready to follow up another’s 
advantage, came other parasites. At the very first hint 
of weakening vitality seeds sprouted and spores burst 
and grew in every chink of bark. Then the insects 

athered. Beetles bored where before they could not 
Coos a fibre ; ichneumons sunk their egg-shafts where 
hitherto the wood had been strong as steel. 

The old tree had watched scores of generations come 
and go. She had sheltered myriad cocoons and chrys- 
alids beneath her leaves and upon her branches. The 
nectar from her blossoms had fed the very insects whose 
grubs and maggots were now etre at her vitals. 
Only the birds still served her well, and the woodpeckers 
covered the ground with chips in their frantic efforts to 
get at the burrowing grubs. Had she not cradled their 
young for centuries? It was only just that they should 
now wage war upon her enemies. 

But the grand old tree is doomed. The panoply of 
reenness and blossoms which now cover her are not 
1erown. They are but a veil of falseness which clothes 
the whited sepulchre of rotted trunk and colorless 
leaves within. The gorgeous scarlet flowers are a 
mockery ; their sustenance is drawn by their roots from 
the very heart-sap of the branches which they embellish. 
As an Indian warrior decorates himself with all his 
feathers and war-paint when he feels the coming touch 
of death, so the ancient tree on this, her last day, is clad 
ina blaze of glory. Notrembling hints of her weakness, 
no drooping tw.g betrays the thinness of her sap ; without 
a tremor she bears up the great weight of the endless coils 
of herenemy. She is firmly erect, sustained by strength 
born of the centuries-old warfare with the elements. 


ax 


T THE close of this tropical day, even as at its dawn, 
peace comes to the glade. From over the boulders 
at the back of the ferns a huge, smooth body flows slowly 
and steadily—a boa-constrictor in the prime of life. 
Carefully it lets down its length until it hangs almost 
inverted, with head and vibrating tongue immersed in 
the cool pool below. Its tail takes a full turn about a 
sapling and its hold is made more sure by the aid of the 
two tiny hooks on its under side, the two degenerate 
little claws so full of suggestion as reminders of the time 
when the serpent did not crawl upon its belly in the 
dust, but walked upright upon four limbs. 

Soon the boa slips quietly into the pool, coils its 
great bulk beneath the surface and begins the vigil of 
the night. The shadow of the volcano has long dark- 
ened the glade, and now the tropic twilight passes 
swiftly and the moonbeams take up their march over 
rock and turf and pool. A flock of vampires flit about 
for a few moments, then, with shrill squeaks, start off 
upon their sanguinary quests. 

The scarlet Swans of the day, long since deserted by 
the hummingbirds and butterflies, droop and close their 

etais. Now commences the life of the night, counter- 
eiting that of day. From the depths of the jungle great 
ee begin to emerge. One after another, 
rom their slender stems, the blooms of the night-loving 
cereus unfold with rapid and even motion, and from 
each streams a farreaching flood of perfume. Soon the 
glade is dotted with their delicate, white forms, and 
upwind, with sudden whir of wings, come the invited 
ones, pale-winged hawk-moths, like the wraiths of hum- 
mingbirds, om nectar from these spectre flowers. 

Still the harpy sleeps on, and always the cruel, yellow 
eyes of the boa keep an unwinking watch for some thirsty 
creature of the night. 

A haze of sulphur smoke now creeps across the 
moon’s path and dulls the moonbeams, and soon black 
clouds blot out all light. The volcano groans uneasily, 
but hardly a hint of the coming change is given. A 
strange rustling of the treetops passes, a soughing, 
though there isno wind. The harpy stirs restlessly, the 
forked tongs of the serpent plays like lightning. Fol- 
lows quickly the terrible agony of the earth. Asickening 
heave, a dizzy circling of the ground; the everlasting 
boulders tremble and Fitt in their beds, and then comes 
such a moment as only the earth-before-life can remem- 
ber. The very jungle seems slipping from its place, 
rocked to its foundations ; sleeping birds, shaken from 
their perches, flutter blindly among the trees; pursuers 
and pursued forget each other in their terror; a stricken 
jaguar slinks across the glade with tail dangling between 
its legs; a thousand furred and feathered forms crouch 
to the ground too frightened to move. The wind rises 
and the lightning searches out the deepest shadows. 
The volcano booms and flashes. 


ax 


hppa resisting every inch, the great fig-tree bends 
to one side, its roots loosening their hold one after 
the other. The harpy flaps into the upper darkness, 
screaming in terror, the bird which never before had 
known fear. Swift as the lightning, the boa flees from 
the water, flashing its wet scales past tapirs and 
peccaries and coatis, unnoticing and unnoticed. 

Gaining momentum with every instant, the venerable 
tree topples and, with the groan and cry of pent-up cen- 
turies, crashes to the ground. 

The storm passes, the volcano rests again, and once 
more the moon shines down upon the glade, filled now 
with a waste of torn branches and tangles of trailing 
vines. The scene is desolate. A tiny white moth 
creeps to the top of a twig amid the wreckage, waves its 
new-found wings and flies away into the night. 
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1I—Molly Wainwright has a Busy Day 


H, HORROR, Annie, why didn’t 
you wake me before!’ I ex- 


claimed to my mouse of an 
American maid, when I saw that it was 
nearly ten o’clock. ‘* Don’t you know 
that this is going to be the most awfully 
busy day ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Miss Molly,’’ meekly replied 
Annie, whose mother had been my 
nurse, and whose grandmother nursed 
my mother. ‘‘ But you were out so late 
at that ball last night, and you were sleeping 
just like a baby when I came in an hour ago, so 
| hadn’t the heart to disturb you.”’ 

I smiled forgivingly as she gave me my morn- 
ing cup of tea (rather a bad but pleasant little 
English habit I’ve fallen into at Betty’s) ; and 
then I remembered that I wasn’t quite happy. 
What was it that happened last night at Lady 
Mericourt’s ball? For a minute I couldn’t re- 
member, though I knew I’d been dreaming 
about it half the night: but suddenly it came 
back to me. It was all the fault of that wretched 
Indian man, Prince Edward Narayan Singh. | 
waltzed three times with him, the last time when 
| ought to have been dancing with the Duke, 
and pretended to forget that 1 was engaged for 
it. But then, after all, the trouble was much 
more the Duke’s fault than the Prince’s; for if 
the Duke hadn’t said it was ‘‘ monstrous for a 
girl, especially an American girl, who wasn’t 
supposed to associate with blacks, to dance with 
a tellow like that,’’ I shouldn’t have wanted to 
snub him for dictating to me. 


ox 

Asif the poor Prince wasanegro! Naturally, 
I told the Duke that I thought Eastern princes 
most delightful persons, and this one in particu- 
lar the handsomest, as well as one of the clever- 
est, men I ever saw; that he’d been very nice 
to me, and sent flowers and gorgeous Indian 
sweets; and that in return he should have just 
as many dances as I could give him. The Duke 
was almost ‘‘out of himself,’’ as a little French 
Marquis I’ve met lately often says. He turned 
quite pale, and when he saw me dancing his 
dance with Prince Edward Narayan Singh he 
never came near me again, not even to take me 
to supper, as Betty — not I— had arranged ; and 
| had to go with her and Jim, and a cousin of 
hers who married a New York girl at Newport 
while Betty was visiting there. Then the Prince 
came along, too, and looked at me so languish- 
ingly that I was vexed, and treated him coldly. 
Afterward Jim scolded me a little, and said that 
girls never understood the facts of life as men 
did, and that I ‘* mustn’t be a silly child.”’ 

Of course all these things happening cast a 
gloom over the evening for me, and on top of 
it all I had to refuse such a charming fellow, a 
guardsman, not quite charming enough to fall 
in love with, but much too charming to send 
away grieved and disappointed. He isa Vis- 
count, and the eldest son of an Earl, which | 
suppose some girls might think an irresistible 
combination ; but though I’m finding English 
society perfectly fascinating it doesn’t seem to 
matter whether I’m Lady Something or Other, 
or just plain ‘‘ Mrs.,’’ when I marry, provided 
the man is— well, provided he is The Man. 

With my morning tea Annie gave me lots of 
letters, three boxes of flowers, and one little, 
little box that had a foreign look. Naturally | 
opened it first. Inside was another box, of 
quaint brocade silk, with the pattern outlined in 
embroidery of seed-pearls. It fastened with a 
queer silver button, set with a big turquoise, 
and I grew ‘‘ curiouser and curiouser,” like 
Alice in her Adventures. In the box, on a bank 
of lace, lay a bracelet of flexible gold. It was 
made like a snake, with each tiny scale perfect, while its 
head was all one crust of diamonds, with emeralds for eyes, 
and a horrid little, darting, ruby tongue, on a kind of 
spring that made it quiver. In the lace was a folded bit 
of pink paper (I do hate pink paper, especially scented), 
with a strange device in gold and green on it, and a few 
words written in a slanting hand, rather like a woman’s. 
out it wasn’t a woman’s: it was Prince Edward Narayan 
Singh’s ; and he informed me in a wreath of stupid compli- 
ments that this was the payment of his debt for a ‘‘philo- 
pena’ I had taught him, and he had lost. 


ox 


[ had forgotten about it; and now I was distressed, 
almost frightened, to receive such a valuable present. 
Being a ‘* philopena ”’ it was difficult to refuse, and I dared 
not tell Jim, as he was vexed with me because, he said, I 
had flirted with the Prince, and men of the East didn’t 
understand the gentle art of flirtation. I knew Betty 
“idn't quite sympathize, either; but she’s such a young 
girl, and so anxious that I should amuse myself while visiting 
. r, that she never finds fault with anything I do. Besides, 
I 








| 


| —— 





a a woman, she must understand that I can’t allow 
uysell to be tyrannized over by a mere Duke, even if he 
Coes happen to be her brother. 


Drawing by Lucien Davis, R. lL. 


At the moment, however, I hadn’t much time to waste in 
worrying about the bracelet (except to make up my mind 
that I must contrive to give it back to the Prince), for, as I 
told my maid, this was going to be one of my busy days — 
such a busy day as Betty and I must plunge into desper- 
ately two or three times a week, not oftener; otherwise — 
as Jim said — we would soon lose our roses. 

The first thing to do, after a glance at my letters and the 
flowers (the Duke hadn't sent any this time, though I had 
fancied he might, to ‘‘ make up’’ after last night), was to 
freshen myself with a bath that had plenty of eau de 
Cologne in it, and to let Annie put me into a pretty, new, 


white cloth dress and 


a hat made of pink 

roses. Luckily my 

hair curls naturally, so 

it never takes long to do that; and when I| was all ready 
but my frock, up came breakfast on a Queen Anne silver 
tray which the Duchess gave Betty. (When we’ve been out 
late the night before, and must hurry out again for some, 
morning engagement, we always have breakfast in our own 
rooms; otherwise we eat it together, in a lovely balcony- 
room, almost half glass, which looks over the Park. ) 

I flew downstairs at a quarter to eleven, and found Betty 
and Jim waiting for me, the gorgeous motor car, which Jim 
gave Betty for a surprise-present last week, already at the 
door. It was Private View day at the Academy, and we 
had invitations, of course, for Betty and Jim are as popular 
in the artistic set as they are in the ‘‘ smart’’ one. We had 
to go in the morning, instead of at the fashionable time in 
the afternoon, because Betty and I had promised to sell 
things at a charitable Bazar the pretty young Duchess of 
Rotherland was giving ; and we were going to lunch early 
with her, before the Bazar began, and put on the quaint 
costumes we were to wear as ‘‘saleswomen.”’ 

This was my first visit to the Academy, of course, as the 
exhibition of new pictures is only open in the Season, so I 


was quite excited. I wanted to see the pictures, and be- 
sides, I’d always heard that the most interesting people 
in England turned out for the Private View. 

Although it was morning I wasn’t disappointed. The 
pictures seemed wonderful to me, though we met a lot of 
superior sort of persons, pretending to know everything 
there is to know about art, who said that ‘‘ really there 
was nothing worth coming out to see this year, except, 
perhaps, Sargent’s best two portraits.’’ But Jim, who 
really does know things, and never pretends, admired a 
great many of the pictures, and gave ‘‘ points’’ about 
them to Betty and me which we might have lost without him. 





“I was Frightened When the Princess 
of Wales Came to Our Stall” 


Probably nearly every one planned to go to the 
Duchess’s Bazar in the afternoon, so, after all, there was a 
crowd at the Academy, but luckily not so great that the 
pictures — except the ‘‘ skied ’’ ones — were entirely hidden 
by a moving mass of women’s hats. I’d been out a great 
deal with Betty and Lady Victoria since the great night 
when I was presented and became a real, live member of 
Society with a big S, but hardly ever had I seen so many 
wonderful dresses, or so many pretty womgn grouped 
together. It was as if the lovely beings had deliberately 
made up their minds to rival the pictures on the walls, and 
Steal the critics’ attention from them, if they could; and 
most beautiful of all was Betty, Jim and I agreed in a 
whisper. ‘* You aren’t bad, though,’’ said he, in the 
brotherly way he has; and, whether I really did look nice 
or not, people were certainly very pleasant to me. 

The Duke told Betty yesterday, at a cricket match to 
which he invited us at Lords, that he would ‘‘ turn up”’ 
at the Academy and meet us about half-past eleven, but 
he didn’t come; and when Betty innocently wondered 
why, saying that one of Stan’s special virtues was always 
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to keep his promise, I didn’t saya word. But | felt that 
I understood. He was so angry with me that he didn’t 
want to come near me again if he could help it. Of 
course, I oughtn’t to have cared, and I told myself 
several times that I didn’t, one little bit, for my own sake ; 
but as he is Betty’s brother, it wasn’t nice to think that 
I was keeping him away from her. Perhaps it was that 
reflection which made me feel irritable and restless, as if 
I should like to take revenge on some one for something. 

What I did do was to flirt a good deal with a very 
clever Sir William Deyncourt, who is a brilliant polli- 
tician, the youngest man in the Cabinet. He said that 
he had come to the Private View to see me, and not the 
pictures, which was flattering from such a man to a 

oung girl, especially as Lady Vic has told me that 
he was never known to take the slightest notice of a girl 
until he asked to be introduced to me. He begged 
that Betty and I would not forget his tea on the Terrace, 
in the enanees and I answered that I was going to 
= on a new frock on purpose. That seemed to please 

im, though it needn’t; for a girl is always glad of any 
excuse to wear a new dress. 

It would have taken us hours to ‘‘ do’’ the pictures 
properly, even if there had not been hundreds otf people 
who kept stopping us to say, ‘‘ How are you? Whata 
sweet hat that is!’’ But we had no more than time for a 
‘*run round,’’ as Jim called it, as the Duchess of Rother- 
land’s luncheon had to be desperately early, on account 
of the Bazar’s opening at half-past two. 

Telford House, where the Duke and Duchess of 
Rotherland live when they are in London, is one of the 
most famous in England. Betty’s sister, Lady Victoria, 
was one of the Duchess’s bridesmaids; they are about 
the same age, which means seven or eight years older 
than Betty or I, and the Duchess of Rotherland is cele- 
brated for her beauty as well as for her charities. She 
was nice to me from the moment | met her, which was a 
great compliment, as she doesn’t bother with girls very 
much, so I was quite pleased to help at her Bazar. 


ox 


I went to a garden party at Telford House, in the first 
fine weather of the season, but today was the first time 
I had been asked to a meal. ae a few of the pretty 
Duchess’s most intimate friends, who were doing some- 
thing important for the Bazar, were invited to this 
luncheon, and we were all women; but we had the most 
gorgeous things to eat, in a lovely, large, white dining- 
room, with an Adams mantelpiece and ceiling, high 
mahogany doors, and exquisite Chippendale chairs and 
sideboard. I felt sure that many Americans I know 
would gladly pay the Duchess about two thousand dollars 
each for those chairs ; but there’s no danger that she will 
ever be driven to sell them, as her husband is hundreds of 
times richer than the poor Duke of Stanforth. 

The instant luncheon was over, and we had finished 
the coffee made by a gigantic Turk in costume, whom 
the Duchess brought home from Constantinople for a 
whim, we flew off to get into the dresses which we were 
to wear when selling things at our stalls. There was to 
be a stall for each country in the world, and things from 
that country, and nothing else, were to be sold in it. 
Altogether it was to be an extraordinary Bazar, and a 
very original affair, like everything the Duchess of 
Rotherland arranges. 

The’ house was to be open to the public at half-past 
two, and the Duchess and her beautiful sister were to 
receive their ‘‘ paying guests’’ in the famous marble 
hall, just as if they were welcoming private friends: 
they would even shake hands and say, ‘‘ How do you 
do?” toevery one. Then would begin the sale, all three 
of the great drawing-rooms and the library being full of 
stalls. The most enormous prices had been settled 
upee for the things which well-known women and girls 
ot society would sell, but the funny part was that no one 
could get into the house and shake hands with the 
Duchess until a five-guinea ticket had been bought and 

aid for. Some of the patrons of the Indian Women’s 

ospital Mission thought this was too much; but the 
Duchess only laughed, and said the middle classes, who 
had most of thé money in the world, would think a sweet 
smile and a good, hard squeeze of her hand cheap at the 
price. After they’d secured those they would be so 
excited that they wouldn’t mind how much they spent 
for pincushions and tea-cozies in the Bazar, or care for 
the extra guineas which must be paid for a dance to 
the music of the White Hungarian Band in the great 
Picture Gallery, or the one-act pastoral play in the 
garden given by amateurs, where the meanest ‘‘ super ’’ 
was at least a baronet; or the ‘‘ sit-down’’ refresh- 
ments in the Henry VII oak dining-hall. 
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The Duchess was right, too, and the timid ones wrong, 
for the minute it was half-past two crowds began to 

our in, lest by any chance they should miss seeing the 

rincess of Wales, who had promised to open the 
Bazar. It simply rained guineas, and Betty and I, 
among others, were kept so busy that we almost lost 
our heads and were in danger of cherslan rational prices 
instead of Charity Bazar prices. 

Ours was the American Cake and Candy Stall, and 
we had an American Marchioness, a bride almost as 
young as Betty, to help us. We all three wore ‘‘ nieces 
of Uncle Sam” costumes, designed by Betty: short 
jackets of dark blue velvet embroidered with silver 
stars, over full, white chitfon blouses belted with silver ; 
skirts to our ankles of poppy-red and white chiffon, 
acqengies eee, giving a billowy effect of stripes; 
red vivandi 
shoes, with silver military buckles a little smaller than 
the buckles that fastened our belts. 

Our stock of cake and candy was home-made, by 
Americans. Betty and I had made a lot of the candy 
ourselves, after some recipes of mine, and we had had 
great fun doing it over a chafing-dish, with which Betty 
quite fell in love. All the things were beautifully put 
up in little silk bags and boxes, and our stall was draped 
with American flags forming a kind of archway. 

I knew Betty and Lady St. Roman would be tremen- 
— popular ; but I was afraid that I shouldn't be able 
to sell a great deal. There were so many charmin 
English girls blooming with beauty and bristling with 
titles — girls who were débutantes of this season, like me 
—that I didn’t expect to have much chance. All the 


ere caps, red silk stockings and high-heeled. 


other Americans who were helping were either married 
to Dukes or Marquesses or Earle, or else they were 
world-famous heiresses, compared to whom I’m nothing 
at all in social importance. I hoped, of course, that a 
few friends I had made would come and buy things of 
me, out of kindness; but, much to my surprise, I had a 
great success. I did look rather nice, I think, for the 
costume was becoming, and the red cap suited my black, 
curly hair and white face better than it did Betty’s 
golden waves and pink cheeks, perhaps, for she ought 
to have had blue; and Lady St. Roman isn’t a beauty 
like Betty, but just very good form. 

It really was fine, tor all the handsomest and 
‘* smartest’’ men in London had come out in full force, 
to please the Duchess and the other women they liked ; 
and gorgeous young officers of the crack regiments 
stationed in town or even as far away as Aldershot 
swarmed around our stall, buying our candy, eating our 
caramels, and pretending they were afraid of getting lock- 
jaw. Wesold our pretty bags and boxes for the most pre- 

sterous prices ; and if we would consent to count the 
loons candies with our fingers instead of weighing them 
we were offered twice as much money. 
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I was frightened when the Princess of Wales with two 
of her little boys and two ladies-in-waiting came sailing 
up to our stall; for though I was going to a ball that 
very night with Betty and Jim at Marlborough House, I 
had never yet had to talk to any of the Royalties, and I 
didn’t quite know what would happen now. 

Betty and Lady St. Roman bobbed little short courte- 
sies — not low ones, like those we had to make when we 
were presented—so I did the same: for though I’m 
American I knew that it would only be rude.and con- 
spicuous if I refused to follow the custom of the country 
in which I was a guest. Betty and Lady St. Roman had 
both talked to the Princess before, and she was very 
gracious and sweet to them, apes sam them on the 
prettiness of the stall and the costumes. Then she told 
Betty that she would like to have her introduce me, 
which was an honor, of course, as I’m so young and 
insignificant that she needn’t have noticed my existence. 
It did seem odd to call her ‘‘ Ma’am,’’ but luckily I 
knew beforehand that that was the way in which the 
Queen and all the Royal Princesses, even the young 
girls, must be addressed. 

She talked about the candy, and was very interested 
when she heard that some which she intended to buy had 
been made from my recipes. ‘‘ I am fond of American 
things,’’ she said; ‘‘ and I should like nothing better 
than having you send me some of those recipes of yours. 
Then we shall have home-made sweets for my children.’’ 
Of course I answered that I would have great pleasure 
in doing as she wished ; and when I blushed she laughed 
and said that made her remember my face, from the 
evening when I had been presented. She hoped that 
Lady Betty Harborough was bringing me to the ball 
she and the Prince of Wales were giving that night in 
honor of Prince Mirko of Montenegro, the Queen of 
Italy’s brother. 

After she had bought a great deal of candy for her 
boys, and their little sister who had been left at home, 
she bowed to us all and went away. Then, just as Betty 
and Lady St. Roman were chaffing me, pretending to be 
jealous, up came Prince Edward Narayan Singh, whom 
I had forgotten for the moment. 
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‘* Now,” thought I, ‘‘ this will be a good chance to 
give him back his bracelet, and tell him that I couldn’t 
accept such a magnificent ‘philopena.’ I will ask him to 
buy me a box of my own candy as a present, instead, for 
that will help the charity, as well as get me out of my 
difficulty.’’ 

I had the bracelet in a tiny silver-embroidered, blue 
chatelaine bag, which matched my dress so well that I 
wore it on purpose to carry the bracelet, feeling sure the 
Prince would come to the Bazar. As I saw him in the 
distance I opened the bag to unwrap the bracelet from 
the lace handkerchief in which I had folded it up, so 
that it would be ready for me to slip unobtrusively into 
his hand; but, to my horror, both handkerchief and 
bracelet were gone. 

My blood rushed up to my head, and I felt quite giddy. 
What should I do? I asked myself. There could be no 
doubt that the bracelet had been stolen, for the bag was 
not hanging open, so the handkerchief and its valuable 
contents couldn’t have fallen out. Some clever thief 
must have come near enough to me in the crowd to 
Sy the bag slyly without my knowing, and snap it 
shut again after snatching out what was inside. It 
seemed like a bad dream that such a thing could happen 
to me at Telford House, in a company made up of 
Society’s best. And besides, losing the bracelet put me 
in a very unpleasant position toward the Prince. How 
could I tell him that I had made up my mind to give it 
back, but that now it had been stolen, and I would be 
unable to do so? The bracelet was so beautiful, and 
must have cost such a fabulous amount of money, that 
he might believe I was fibbing. Probably there were 
girls in the world—girls who had lost a great deal 
at bridge, or had run up bills at their dressmakers’ — 
who would be capable of things like that; indeed, I 
thought I knew one or two, myself. 
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Betty was so busy selling things that I couldn’t tell 
her of my trouble, and I would have hated making a 
‘* sensation.’’ Still, I didn’t know what to do; and that 
was my state of mind when the Prince reached our stall, 
beginning to pay me extravagant, Oriental sort of com- 
pliments, as usual. Presently he said, ‘‘ You received 
a trifle from me this morning ?”’ 

‘* Ye-es,’’ I stammered. 

‘* Are you doing me the inestimable honor to wear 
my little token on your beautiful arm ?’’ 

‘* No, I— brought it, but ——’’ I began to falter, when 
he cut me short. ‘‘ Ah, if you brought it with you that 
is something. It makes me the happiest of men. I 
swim in happiness. Tonight at Marlborough House I 
shall find a moment with you alone. Then perhaps you 
will not only allow me to clasp on your arm that brace- 
let, but to place on your finger a ring—a ring which, 
even if I myself say it, is more beautiful than that worn 


at present by any Princess in Europe. It belonged to 
my mother, and to my father’s mother.’’ 

‘* Oh, please—please!’’ I cried. ‘‘ It can’t be. I 
——’’ But I had no time to say more. Two or three 
men wanted me to choose candy-bags for them, whether 
they should be pink or blue ; and the only way in which 
Prince Edward Narayan Singh could keep me from 
leaving him was by ordering bags and boxes by the 
dozen, before other a could snap them up. He 
bought so much of me that it made me rather conspic- 
uous ; and what with the loss of the bracelet, and the 
things he had said which I’d found no chance to answer, 
I was in a distressing state of confusion. Of course, I 
could not refuse to sell things to the Prince, since I was 
working for charity ; but he hung over me with such an 
air of possession that I began to fancy people were 
talking and laughing about it. I was tired, too, from 
standing on my feet so long, in the hot, crowded room, 
with hundreds of voices buzzing around me, and so much 
to keep me busy every moment. Suddenly I realized 
that I was keyed up to a very nervous state, and I felt 
as if I should disgrace myself by crying, or laughing 
hysterically. 

At that moment, casting a despairing glance around, I 
saw the Duke of Stanforth hovering in the distance, 
glaring —_ crossly at me and the Prince, and having 
the air ot wishing himself a hundred miles away. But 
as he caught my miserable eyes the angry look faded 
from his face, and he pushed his way through the crush, 
coming as quickly as he could to our stall. 

‘* The Prince has bought nearly everything I have 
left,’’ I quavered tremulously. 

‘* All right,’’ said he, in a matter-of-fact sounding tone 
which somehow braced up my nerves like a tonic, ‘‘ I’ll 
a you put them aside to be sent to him. You look 
tired.” 

This didn’t please the Prince at all; but the Duke set 
about helping me in such a businesslike way that he 
hardly knew how to take it; and presently Betty was 
called to the rescue. A look from her brother was a 
hint for her to ‘‘ take over’’ the Prince; and seeing that 
he was to have no more chance with me he paid quan- 
tities of money for his purchases, and went off sulkily, 
murmuring something about the Princess of Wales’s 
ball at Marlborough House. 
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It was all I could do to keep the tears from falling 
over my cheeks, and | fancy I must have been going 
from red to white, for the Duke said in a low voice 
which only I could hear: ‘* What is the matter? Has 
that brown brute dared to annoy you?”’ 

‘* Nothing is his fault. It’s all mine,’’ I answered. 
And then, hardly knowing what I did, I told him about 
the bracelet, and what had happened. 

His blue eyes locked like steel as he listened, and his 
jaw seemed to grow very square. ‘‘ You want to give 
it back to him?’’ he asked at last. 

** Oh, yes ; I don’t know what I shall do if I can’t give 
it to him tonight at the Royal ball.”’ 

‘* You shall give it to him,’”’ said the Duke. 

‘* But how canI? I may never be able to get it again. 
It’s so horrid. I’d offer almost any reward.”’ 

‘* You shall have it without offering any reward. I 
think I can promise you that.’’ 

** It sounds like magic —as if you’d guessed the name 
of the thief.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I have. I wouldn’t guarantee, though, to 
get it back without the help of Scotland Yard. If nec- 
essary, I shall call upon that; but first, I’m going to try 
my luck alone.”’ 

I couldn’t imagine what it meant; but the thought that 
I had him to stand by me, that he was kind instead of 
angry, and the mystery and excitement, made me better. 
The Duke stayed near, and helped all three of us when 
he could. Somehow I got through the last hour of the 
sale, which lasted only till a quarter to five, so that the 
other features of the entertainment (very expensive 
features) should not be neglected by the public. 

The delicious outdoor air of the May afternoon 
revived me completely, and I scouted the idea of giving 
up Sir William Deyncourt’s tea on the Terrace. ‘‘ I 
promised all over again, at the Academy this morning,”’ 
saidI. ‘‘ I’m quite rested now, and wouldn’t disappoint 
him for anything.’’ 

At this the Duke looked a little cross once more, as 
if he thought his sympathy had been wasted; and he 
wouldn’t go on with us, as Betty suggested. He had 
something else to do, he said; and I wondered if he 
meant finding the stolen bracelet. 
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ne | and I slipped into our own gowns, upstairs, 
helped by one of the Duchess of Rotherland’s three 
maids; and the motor car was waiting. Ten minutes 
later we were at Westminster, with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment towering above us, and were being welcomed by 
Sir William Deyncourt, who had expected us earlier. 

There is nothing else in the world at all like tea on 
the Terrace at Westminster. This was my first experi- 
ence, and I knew I should never forget it. At any time 
if I choose to shut my eyes and call up the picture I am 
sure I can: the gray walls and tall windows of the 
dignified old buildings where England’s laws have been 
made, year after year, sometimes by Conservatives, 
sometimes by Liberals ; the bright river, with its mirror- 
like reflections—the wonderful River Thames, where 
gilded barges of Kings and Queens used to pass ; and on 
the stone-paved Terrace many little white-covered tables 
with patches of jeweled color which means piled straw- 
berries and bunches of roses; figures seated and figures 
moving; distinguished men whose names all the world 
knows, women whose beauty or wit all the world 
admires. 

It was a wonderful sight to me, and I was so pleased 
with Sir William for giving me the chance not only to 
see it, but even to be in the innermost heart of the 
picture, that I was very nice to him indeed, nicer than | 
had ever been. He had asked a General who is also an 
Earl; a famous explorer; a young Member of Parlia- 
ment whose eloquence has set every one talking; and a 
celebrated beauty who is a widow, as well as her sister, 
and one or two other ladies, tomeet us. The name of the 
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DRAWN BY Willints MURD LAWRENCE 


LMOST two centuries ago young Jonathan 
Chapin, marrying the prettiest girl he knew 
on the Eastern coast, journeyed West to hew 
a home out of the unbroken forest. The 
girl was brave and capable as well as good 
to look upon, and they prospered, wrest- 
ing, as years passed, a small tarm from the 

wilderness, living simply, healthily, happily. One daughter 
was born to them— Lilias—a fragile, exquisite creature, 
whom they shielded with passionate tenderness until she 
entered her fourteenth year, when the father was killed bya 
tree swerving unexpectedly from the course marked out for 
it by his axe. The helplessness of woman and child was 
tragic with no man’s strength to aid in the arduous labor 
of the farm, to shield from dangers menacing through the 
surrounding forest, but the mother struggled bravely until 
chance — was it chance ?—sent a young hunter to her door 
for shelter from a storm. Morning showed several feet of 
snow, drifts higher than the tiny cabin, and a lowering sky 
promising a heavier fall. The lad, for he was in his twen- 
ties, stayed with them until spring. Then he grew rest- 
less; but after a short absence returned, sharing their 
frugal home for three years. He was a cheerful, willing 
worker, and Mrs. Chapin felt him sent from Heaven to 
help in her dire necessity. 

_During that last winter with its extreme cold the mother’s 
vitality, sapped by years of anxiety and hardship, failed, 
and she felt death near. Great as was her physical suffer- 
ing, It was nothing to her mental agony at leaving her 
child, her tenderly-guarded darling, alone in the world. 
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Calling the man to her bedside she sent the girl from the 
room on the pretext of preparing food, and fastening her 
still beautiful eyes on his, said with difficulty : 

Roger, I am going to die—nay, seek not to interrupt; 
I know it. I am desperately ill; help cannot reach me in 
time. I feel my illness to be mortal. How can I leave 
my child, my lovely Lilias, unprotected ?” 

he young man replied earnestly that he would essay 
anything she wished to relieve her distress. 

Before the girl returned they had agreed that he should 
try to reach the small settlement miles below on the river, 
bring back a priest and marry her ere the mother’s eyes 
closed in death, that she might die with less anguish, feel- 
ing: her child to be left in a husband’s care. 

For I trust you, Roger,” she concluded faintly, 
exhausted by the pain of speech. ; 

You may,”’ he replied simply. 

he journey must be made on snowshoes ; he could not 
return before the third morning. 
., 1 Shall live until I see you again,’’ she said firmly. 

I will not die until my Lilias is safe!” 

She kept her word. The third afternoon brought youth 
and priest, and a few words gave Lilias a protector. 

h My own, own dear child,’’ whispered the mother 
oarsely, ‘* Roger must be everything to you— father, 
mother, husband. You must learn to love him, and obey 
. as you have obeyed me. He will be kind to you, 
eloved.’’ Her agonized gaze entreated the young man ; 
and as his blue eyes met her dark ones steadily a look of 
peace passed over her face and she died, her strength 
pent by the effort of will that alone kept her alive until 
© Marriage was solemnized. On the following day the 
“a left them after assisting at the simple burial. 
mh. aon Koger reéntered the cabin the living-room was 
be oe > “here were but two other rooms, his own, a narrow 
oo . the right of the huge chimney, and the large one 
sont by mother and daughter at the left. Knocking 
sect he pushed open the door of the latter, seeking the 
-rphaned girl, Her small face shone dimly through the 
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gloom like a white flower at twilight, the dark masses of 
hair looked too heavy for the slender neck to uplift, her 
ey hands were caught in a tense clasp. 

‘* Lilias,’”’ 

She did not reply save by turning her large eyes upon him, 
and he saw a pulse leap in her throat. A sudden wave of 
tender pity swept over him, setting his heart to beating 
violently, flushing his face with scalding heat, for with 
sympathetic insight he realized that the child was sick with 


“Through the Smoky Haze He Saw the Girl, a Pistol 
Dropping from Her Nerveless Hands” 


terror of him ; even as he gazed the scarlet of her lip paled 
to a bluish white, her figure grew more rigid. 

Although he had lived with them three years the young 
girl always had seemed remote. She was a fanciful crea- 
ture, timid, thinking her own thoughts, living her own 
life apart, while physically so near, ‘They were strangers ; 
her mother had sufficed, and she seemed scarcely to have 
realized his presence. He, on his part, had never ven- 
tured to look upon her as a man might look upon a 
maiden in the enforced intimacy of a three-room cabin: 
sanctified by her mother’s adoring love, he had never 
dared to think of her as a possible wife. She seemed more 
like a child —beautiful, exquisite, not to be touched by a 
man’s rough hands —than a woman to share his life. 

‘* Lilias,’’ he repeated gently, ‘* will you listen to me?” 

She bowed her head mutely, the frightened eyes clinging 
to his face. Across his vision flashed the memory of a 
fawn he once surprised in the forest. It had stared at him 
with the same fascinated fear until a movement on his part 
broke the spell and it had fled like the wind. This fright- 
ened fawn could not flee—that refuge was denied. 

‘*Try to believe me, Lilias,’’ he continued simply. 
‘* You are a sacred legacy to me from your mother, who 
was my friend. The priest’s words have made you my 
honored wife’’—she shivered —‘‘ but I swear to you by her 
dear memory that I shall never claim you as my wife unless 
I can teach you to love me. Do you understand ?”’ 

She bent her head in assent, faint color creeping back 
into her ashen lips. 

‘*T shall never cross the threshold of this room again 
until you bid me. Try to trust me; do not be afraid. 
Here is your father’s pistol, you know how to use it; I 
will place it here, with bullets and a powder-horn, flint and 
steel, on this shelf by your bed; you will feel safer so. I 
—I would I could bring back to you her who is gone.”’ 

He turned toward the door. Her lips parted, her small 
hands twisted together. 

‘* You are kind to me,’’ she stammered. 

‘* As I shall be all my life,’’ he answered gravely. 

ox 

The winter days passed swiftly: the girl busied with 
household tasks, the man hunting, chopping wood, occu- 
pied with the countless duties incident to life far from the 
conveniences of civilized centres, saw each other only at 
mealtime and during the evening’s leisure. How Roger 
anticipated the hours they spent before the glowing logs, 
talking of the great world, unknown to the girl, that 
stretched beyond the forest! He had traveled much for 
so young a man, and time slipped by unheeded as he de- 
scribed the peoples and customs of other lands. He spoke 
no word of love, but set about the task of winning her 
confidence, of interesting her in himself, of becoming 
necessary to her happiness—after that love would come 
unforced. He was a blue-eyed, fair-haired, ruddy man 
of strong build, who would win by untiring persistence 
rather than by a brilliant coup, who cared not what effort 
victory cost so that at the last it was his beyond question. 

One day when a hint of softness in the breeze suggested 
spring, Roger, hunting in the forest, was struck down by 
a mass of ice and snow falling froma rocky height, and lay 
insensible beneath it. A few weeks earlier he would have 
frozen to death ere consciousness returned ; now the cold 
was less intense and he struggled back to life. But as he 
strove to rise he found to his horror that he could not lift 
his body from the ground ; the blow had injured a nerve, 
paralyzing his legs, and he was powerless to move. 

An icy hand clutched his heart as the consequences to 
Lilias flashed before him ; for the first time in his life he 
tasted fear. Not for himself: every man must die, and his 
gun insured him painless death — but the girl! He pictured 


her glancing from the window in surprise at his absence; 
at first not anxious, but as night settled down on the cabin, 
as days passed, with distressing suspense, with overwhelm- 
ing fear, and her utter helplessness appalled him. She, 
too, would die— not swiftly, with steady finger on trigger 
as he would, but lingeringly, in agonizing pain and terror. 

He struggled savagely to rise ; raged, cursed, prayed, 
with fierce demands for help; then lay back, exhausted, to 
plan —for he would not die, leaving her alone! 

The distant howl of a wolf acted as a spur, and setting 
his lips he rolled over on his breast, dragging himself along 
on his hands, with useless legs trailing on the path. His 
progress was slow and paintul, the rough, snow-covered 
ground, the weight of his large body taxing arms and 
hands to the point of torture; but it was progress. He 
never forgot the nightmare of that grim passage through 
the forest, accomplished only because Lilias’s safety de- 
manded his utmost, but while sunset hues still stained the 
sky he reached the clearing, then— unspeakable relief !— 
the door, the last few rods being made hideous by mournful 
howls no farther away than the edge of the timber. 


ox 


Once before a severe winter had brought wolves about 
the cabin, but then, in full strength and aided by his mis- 
tress’s sure gun, they had been an annoyance, not a 
menace. ¥ Now? alone, half-paralyzed, could he 
win? A passion of determination shook him. Lilias 
should not suffer! The beasts might gain entrance to the 
outer room, but only across his dead body should they 
reach her. The huge fireplace, bright with blazing logs, 
guarded her door from attack on the right, he and his gun 
on the left, the heavy table forming a partial shield in front. 

Lifting himself into a chair he called the girl, telling her 
in a few words of his accident. Under his direction she 
placed ammunition and all his small store of weapons 
within reach, her motions hastened by pattering feet and 
howls now close to the cabin. 

‘* Lilias,”’ said Roger gently, when the simple prepara 
tions were completed, ‘‘ if the brutes burst in I claim, for 
the first time, the obedience you vowed at your mother’s 
bedside to yield me. Go you to your room, bar the door, 
and open it on no pretext until daylight shall have sent them 
skulking to the forest. Dost heed my words, child?’’ 

‘* Yes, Roger,’’ she murmured, lowering her eyes before 
his steady gaze; ‘‘ but I beg you not to send me away. I 
cannot leave you wounded, alone, in danger.’’ 

‘* You can—and will!’’ he replied gravely. ‘‘ Go!”’ 

He was interrupted by a crash of splintering wood, and 
through the shattered window-shutter hurtled a dark body. 

‘* Go, go, Lilias!’’ he cried as he fired, denying himself 
a last glance at the girl, whom he might never see again. 

The latch of her door fell softly as another and another 
wolf leaped across the sill, until seven tore ravenously at 
the still twitching body of the first. 

In those days reloading was a matter of time; he knew 
the moment must come when he would be unarmed, so no 
shot must be wasted, and his aim was careful as he fired at 
the fierce creatures tearing their loathsome food as each 
wounded wolf made a hideous meal for the survivors. 

The moment came—all save one wolf were slain, but 
only his clubbed gun remained for defense. Oh, to move! 
Were he on his teet he would yet win, but chained toa 
chair, cramped in action by its arms till half his force was 
useless, the result was doubtful. 

As the unwounded wolf leaped at him across the table 
he struck with a hoarse shout, but close beside him rose a 
burst of flame, a deafening report, the suffocating odor of 
powder, and half stunned he saw the mangled body slip to 
the floor. Through the smoky haze he saw the girl, a 
pistol dropping from her nerveless hands, her lily-white 
face and dim eyes telling of faintness ; even as he looked 
she wavered to a fall. Vainly he strove to rise, for she 
must not fall against the iron fender at her feet. 

‘* Lilias! Lilias!’’ he cried in a loud voice, piercing her 
faintness. ‘‘ Lilias! to me! Come to me at once! How 
dare you leave your room when I bid you stay!” 

The wandering eyes lifted to him vaguely. 


a 


‘* Lilias!’’—the harsh voice held her above the waves 
of unconsciousness as a strong hand may uphold a drown- 
ing man—‘*‘ to me!”’ 

In those far-distant days a dutiful wife submitted to her 
husband’s will, the marriage-vow of obedience was no 
empty form, and the terrified child, feeling hers doubly 
sacred because spoken at her mother’s death-bed, crept 
toward him, sinking on her knees in fear of she knew not 
what punishment for her disobedience, her face hidden in 
the tender curve of her arm, one small hand outstretched 
in supplication. 

The young man took the entreating hand in his own 
firm clasp, drawing her nearer until her heart beat against 
his side like a startled bird’s. 

‘* You saved my life, dear one,”’ he said, ‘‘ at great peril 
to your own.” 

‘* You—you are not angry?’’ she faltered. 

‘* No, sweet ; I chided but to check your swoon. 
frighten you ?’”’ 

** Yes,’’ she replied with a sobbing sigh, ‘‘ yes, oh, yes! ”’ 

‘* Forgive me,’’ he begged, regretting but not repenting 
his roughness—how else could he have saved her from 
injury? ‘* But for your courage I must have met death in 
hideous form. . Dear, can you not give value, 
beauty to the life you have saved? I crave your love. 
For three long years, ever since the great storm drove me 
here for shelter, I have loved you with all my heart, never 
venturing to plead my cause, or even to touch these dear 
fingers; but our common danger has unlocked my lips and 
I dare speak. Can you not learn to love me, Lilias?”’ 

She was silent, but from the mute loveliness of her eyes 
stole a shy glance more eloquent than words. 

‘* You love me!’’ he cried, covering her face with eager 
kisses. ‘‘ Ihave waited long long! Kiss 
me, sweetheart! ’’ 

She trembled before the compelling beauty of his gaze, 
but could not escape the encircling arms. A soft flush 
tinted her delicate face, and satin-smooth as a butterfly’s 
wing her lips brushed his cheek. 


Did I 
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The Hand in the Fire 


By Frank Basil Tracy, Author of “ The Farmers’ Railroad,” etc. 


IDNIGHT and winter in the Saskatche- 
9) wan. Midnightand moonlight. Over the 
whole land lies a great sheet of frozen 
snow —lies in the beauty of its virgin 
white made brilliant and dazzling by the 
soft and mellow light of the moon. So 
clear, so spiritual is the air that every 
form, adorned with Nature’s crystals, stands out with 
startling distinctness, endued with supernatural size, 
radiance and charm. To this world of glorified Nature 
the world of man presents a striking yet happy contrast. 
Everywhere are the quiet tints; everywhere are the 
notes of simplicity, calmness, repose. Peace, content- 
ment and happiness seem to dwell in every breath of life. 

In one village, indeed, I know there is peace. Heaven 
has smiled lovingly upon its people during the past 
twelve months. Ko pestilence or calamity of any kind 
has disturbed their even life ; the soil has been most pro- 
ductive, the harvest rich and the market keen. Prosper- 
ity and health have been abundant and full. 

On this Sabbath night the town is wrapped in that 
serenity and silence which belong only to the night and to 
sequestered spots far removed trom the city’s maudlin 
fever and naked sin. Only one sound breaks upon the 
echoing air —the sobbing of the engine and the slow 
rumble of the train which passed through the village a 
few moments before and is now climbing the slopes 
toward the Pacific. The evening service at the church 
held a peculiar charm, and with a security and trust even 
more than usually profound the village has gone to rest. 
Peace and silence within; the glorious moonlight and 
the jeweled snow without — and midnight. 


or 


But look! The engine, whose steady throbbing may 
still be heard far away, tossed a cinder into the air as it 
thundered through the town; it whirled and twisted 
about in the moonlight until it fell upon the roof of the 
Laurier elevator and glided off down upon the icy ground 
—no, not upon the ground, but into a heap of shavings 
left by the village carpenter late the night before. There 
it lies for a moment dark and silent, as if hesitating and 
drawing back from the infamy of its fate. Then, deep 
down in the heart of the pile there gleams a faint, white 
light—then a tiny tongue of flame—then a leaping, 
crackling fire! It runs ike a racehorse in all the radii 
of the circle made by the shavings and scattered bits of 
wood until the powder trail reaches the elevator office. 
It nibbles for a moment at the ragged edges of the new 
boards, then catches them in its hungry teeth and leaps up 
toward the roof and into the room where awaits rich 
food for its monstrous maw. Still, no one hears, no one 
sees. Not until the roaring dragon of flame has devoured 
the office and galloped up, up to the high, square- 
shouldered roof and flung its taunting beacon far across 
the prairie, does one sturdy farmer, whose window looked 
toward the south, wake witha start, and with fearful, 
blirfking eyes behold the doom of his home. A leap 
for his clothing, a cry of warning to his wife, a frenzied 
dash to the engine-house, outside which stands the 
bell-tower with its dangling rope, an eager, fierce pull, 
another and another —and at last the town knows. 

Sharp and quick rings out the bell! Faster and faster 
leaps the iron clapper trom side to side. Out from their 
little homes pour the startled villagers. No need to ask 
questions; no need to issue orders. Every one knows 
what those tones tell—that the one known foe of the 
village is upon it, is knocking at the gates and calling 
for its awful tribute of hoard, homes, lives. 

Amid the pallid-faced folk poured about the engine- 
house appears the tall form of the minister, calm, brave, 
with head as clear as yonder bell. A steady gaze at the 
high light, and then his voice rings out above the chatter : 

** My people, be calm! We cannot save the elevator, 
but the village is inno danger. There is no wind and 
the sparks will not carry far. If we watch and blanket 
the houses near the track all will be well.” ‘ 


or 


This wise word has its instant, calming effect; the 
noisy, affrighted throng become silent. Many hasten to 
follow the pastor’s directions, and soon upon the roofs of 
the houses nearest the tracks stand men pouring water 
from buckets passed along by a line of men and boys. 

But most gather about the heroic figure of the night. 
It is a living, grand Temple of Flame. Out from the 
seams made by the fire and the bursting sides pours the 
wheat in maddening floods—only to be set upon and 
lapped up by the greedy demon. Within the shell are 
heard the falling of timbers and the crash of machinery. 
Some daring workmen rush into the building and 
attempt to save their tools, only to be driven back, 
blinded and burned. Others break through the huge 
basement doors to rescue 
the dumb brutes imprisoned 
there. While heavy timbers 
fall all about them they 
grope their way to the poor, 
blind horse which has for 
years walked patiently in a 
narrow circle and turned 
the machinery of the ele- 
vator’s feedmill. They re- 
lease the shuddering animal 
and witha slap on the rump 
urge him toward the open 
air. Then they open the 
gates to the noisy swine, 
which feed on the mill’s 
refuse, and drive them into 
safety. Repassing the stall 
they peer into it and see 
what they had indeed 
feared, the horse again 

standing there. Wrought 


ts 


up with compassion and 





DRAWN BY C. A. STREHLAU 


“*The Wind has Changed, the Wind has Changed! We're Saved, We're Saved!’” fire bell.’ 


vexation they push, drive, beat and drag the brute 
away from its doom. Exliausted and undone they fall 
down when they at last reach the light—only to see 
horse and pigs turn about and rush madly back to that 
red-eyed Circe, into that maelstrom of death. Ina few 
moments, when all chance of escape is cut off, the fire 
seizes upon the bodies of those brutes; then they arouse 
from their fatal fascination and in their mute, animal 
way make a terrible but futile fight for life. What feel- 
ings, what thoughts these creatures of God have at such 
moments none but Him may know. Helpless, with 
glistening eyes and sad hearts, the people can only 
await the silence which follows incoherent noises and 
agonized cries, to know that the end is come. 


ox 


Suddenly one of the men raises his hand into the air 
and glances swiftly up toward the flaming roof. Another 
and anoti:er follow his example, and at length a hoarse 
whisper is heard: ‘‘A south wind springing up!’’ Has 
the huge blaze itself so disturbed the calm atmosphere 
as to impel a current of air to replace that driven away 
by the fire? Ifso, why, inGod’s nate, must it blow from 
the south? Or is it the soft breeze, harbinger of an early 
spring, so welcome and cheered in that shut-in, frozen 
clime? No, alas! it comes as an ill-timed and hated 
visitor, a curse, a devil! For, wise in the experience of 
other towns, the village is built north of the tracks to 
protect it from the prevailing northern winds which 
drive slight blazes into awful fires. A south wind 
tonight, even though gentle, means driving the sparks 
right upon and into the homes of the people. 

But see! This is no mere breeze. It is a hard wind, 
a gale, a blast. It begins to sweep along with terrible, 
pitiless force, driving the sparks, now become burning 
brands, in hundreds across a vacant space and hurling 
them upon the helpless huts with malignant and poison- 
oustouch. Although stunned for a moment at this new 
figure of evil, the people quickly arouse themselves and 
eagerly follow a + er who shouts, ‘‘ To the engine- 
house!’’ It is a very crude fire department, but engine 
and hose have often saved the town from destruction and 
must again. 

Meanwhile, the blasts come howling along, cold and 
bitter and demoniacal. The roof of the elevator is tot- 
tering, its timbers are honeycombed, rent and riddled 
by fire. The terrific wind lifts up these timbers, by its 
impact shatters them into huge fragments and hurls them 
farther and farther beyond and below. Wherever they 
strike they sink, catch and blaze. Vain are the efforts 
of the ‘‘bucket brigade’’; its force is being constantly 
depleted by the desertion of men who see their own 
homes suddenly ablaze. Almost crazed with terror and 
their fearful toil, the workers look again and again for 
help to the engine-house, around which is gathered a 
great crowd. Why this delay in such a crisis? 


or 


Then come, as if in doleful answer, the sobs and wails 
of women. Men are seen standing by the engine-house 
as if made of stone, or running about wringing their hands 
in despair. ‘‘ ln God’s name, what is the matter?’’ 
cries a man rushing from his blazing dwelling and, with 
beard and hair singed, and with clothing and hands 
frightfully burned, breaking into the group. One glance 
at the hose tells the sickening truth —it is filled with ice ! 

After the previous fire, a month before, the hose, full 
with water, was carelessly dropped on the floor; the 
nozzle fell against a chair and lay pointing upward so 
that the water could not flow out. In a few hours it 
became frozen and so remained, for the room was never 
heated and was never opened except at the call of fire. 

What shall be done? The minds of the people leap 
quickly from the instant’s grasp of the cause of their 
helplessness to a search for a remedy. What shall be 
done? Thaw out the hose? Impossible—there is no 
time. Even now incendiary brands are falling all about, 
a dozen buildings are crackling merrily, and the roar of 
the tempest becomes more horrible and fierce. 

Each one looks into his neighbor’s eyes, a thousand 
plans of relief passing through their brains only to be 
instantly rejected. Suddenly the truth flashes upon 
them: this means the annihilation of the town and their 
all. It means that unless help comes immediately their 
only alternative is flight or certain death. 

‘* Help! Help!”’ comes the cry from every heart. 
But where can help be found? The railway station is 
already burned and so the telegraph is worthless. Even 
if word of the calamity could be sent to another village 
hours would be required to bring aid. To stay by the 
ruins of the village is impossible, for the cold will over- 
match the heat from the burning buildings and in a few 
hours will freeze and kill. Help? There is no help. 





Flight? Yes, but whither? The nearest village is 
thirty miles away, and the farmhouses are so few and 
scattered that they cannot count as places of refuge. 
There is no time for concerted preparations, even he 
warm garments and provision for the old, sick and feeble, 
some of whom must be carried or perish. All look in 
hopeless, then frenzied, despair out upon the dazzling 
earth —there is want, cold, suffering and death in that 
long stretch of prairie whose richness just a few hours 
before was their choicest theme, that prairie which now 
frowns upon them with horrid mien, and upon which 
the moon is shining with a mellow beauty that seems to 
mock them to their face. 

Then the panic! ‘‘ Fly, fly, fly!’’ is the only word, 
the one command, the overmastering voice of the fever 
in blood and brain. ‘* On every hand our homes are 
blazing, all about us fall the awful brands; our accu- 
mulations of years are being swept away; nothing 
is left except our lives, and they are in momentary and 
ever-increasing peril. Haste, haste! The devil comes 
nearer. Fly! Out upon the snow, upon the cruel earth 
in any direction, to any fate, if only we may escape this 
demon of fire, drawing nearer with every breath! ’’ 


ox 


Oh, the panic, the riot, the flight! Hoarse cries, bitter, 
wailing, agonizing shouts and even fierce cursing. But 
heroism, too, No dastards here. Nota family leaves 
its hallowed shelter for a leap into the unknown until all 
are together. Simpleton and cripple are not forgotten ; 
loafers and vagabonds are transformed into men and 
angels. Even with the fever and delirium in the brains 
of these simple people, you must know that they are 
exalted and not debased by their terrible trials. It is 
the one chastening and broadening characteristic of war, 
the divine influence of sacrilice, the mellowing and 
uniting of hearts by a common peril. In spite of the 
frenzy and panic not one soul is missing. All are to be 
saved or perish, as God wills, together. The women 
and sick are placed upon rude wagons, and about them 
are thrown the clothing and blankets snatched from 
beds still warm. Fast and furious has been the work. 
Great is the tumult as the villagers fling themselves in 
one huge body out upon the bleak earth. 

On the village’s edge, at the very rear of his people, 
who entreat him to come on, the minister stands for a 
few moments, his sweet face sad and white and his eyes 
fixed tenderly upon the awful scene of his once gentle 
ministrations. One last look, that is all, he tells them. 

Suddenly his body grows rigid, the blood mounts into 
his temples, he digs his nails into his palms, then lifts 
his hand on high and mutters louder and louder until 
the sound becomes an incoherent shout, ‘‘ Gracious 
Heavens! My God! My God!”’ 

At this sound the people near turn upon him, a new 
terror in their eyes, the fear that their beloved leader 
and pastor has gone mad under the strain. 

But no! They see not a frenzied but a glorified man. 
With ecstasy and thanksgiving he points to the great 
tower of fire and shouts in thrilling tones of joy: 

‘The wind has changed, the wind has changed! 
We’re saved, we’re saved!”’ 


or 


Don’t tell me, I beg of you, that the day of miracles 
is past. Here is one seen with my own eyes. At the 
very moment when the flames are leaping into the busi- 
ness part of the town where the houses are crowded 
together as in a city, and where, once started, a fire 
cannot be checked —then stretches out the hand of God 
over His people to still the tempest,’to save their homes 
and dry their tears! The air currents are flung back 
upon the uninhabited south! The village is saved. 

As if to reénforce and emphasize the miracle, at the 
next moment the elevator roof falls with a thundering 
crash. Now the giant lies prone — burning, blazing and 
angry, but down! 

The shift of the wind has removed one source of the 
town’s peril; the falling of the roof has removed the 
other. The brands are no longer flying and festering, 
and the wind is driving the fire back upon itself. Reason 
succeeds panic, and, as quickly as they had fled, back 
they come to struggle and work, no longer cowering 
and afraid, but strong and brave, because they feel with 
greater faith than ever before that they are indeed 
God’s people and safe in His hands. Giants in strength 
and marvels of agility now, they snatch from destruction 
several houses already fiercely blazing. The bucket 
brigade is again organized, the hose is thawed out and 
the redemption of the village is made sure. 

A few hours later, when every spark possible has been 
extinguished and over the railway tracks burn and dance 
the red embers of the great house of wheat, when the 
moon is slowly disappearing 
and the dawn can be seen 
tingeing the eastern clouds, 
then the minister gathers 
all his people together, and 
up from that littl band 
there comes in faltering, 
then stronger and at last 
triumphant, strains, the holy 
refrain : 


“Praise God from Whom 
all blessings flow.” 


Yet many a night ther 
after men have started fror 
their beds with burning 
cheeks and terror-speakiily: 
eyes, only to have a cov 
hand laid upon their bro. 
and to hear a gentle voice 
whisper: ‘‘ Lie down an: 
rest, dear; that was not tlic 
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CYA)’ THERE was ever a man who despised 
sentiment — we had his word for it— 
it was John Kildare. Poetry was bad 
enough, hesaid, but poets were worse, 
mere ribs of men. Artists he described 
as small-voiced fools gawking at sunsets ; singers, 
as the loud-voiced kind, squawking for hire, and, 
moreover, so fearfully and wonderfully devised, 
he said, that the louder they squawked, the 
prouder they walked !— while as for sawyers and 
tinkers on stringed instruments, and all valiant 
puffers and blowers of wind ones, they —well, 
they were all clean ‘‘ gone,’’ he declared. Women 
were females, and children were kids, to John 
Kildare. 

He was not a prize-fighter, nor a gambler, nor a 
cowboy ; John Kildare was what you call a big, 
plain, every-day, strenuous, red-blooded man. 
He was a college man, too, and altogether a 
nice, clean, well-dressed, well-set-up fellow to look 
at. We had known him from boyhood. He had 
a way with him which was harmless enough and 
is only candor in your big, plain, every-day, 
strenuous, red-blooded man, and not to be con- 
founded at all with the conceited way in which 
authors, for example, and artists and singers talk. 

‘*Why,”’ said he, ‘‘you take young authors. 
They’re not right, you know. I tell you I know. 
I’ve heard them. Get you off ina corner and talk 
about literature, literature, /i/erature / till you can’t 
rest. And, mind you, all literature leads up to 
their literature. And singers are the same. All 
songs lead to theirs.’’ 

And then Kildare, sitting on our porch, talked 
for two hours straight of business — stocks, mostly 
—his business —-till you couldn’t rest. 


or 


But we liked Kildare. He brought to the 
country, when he came to see us, the storm-stress- 
and-strife of these struggleful times. Our nerves 
were delicate and our blood anzmic: so we lived 
in a village. John brought us the town. His 
words were steamy and we sat wondering like 
Johnny Watt. We sat wistful, awestruck, even 
ashamed, till by-and-by our blood ran red, and 
we vowed great vows and plotted things muscular 
and corpuscular, though it was not in nature that 
they should come to pass. 

What John found in us we could never make 
out, unless it was listening, patient listening ; but 
what are listeners to a big, plain, every-day, 
strenuous, red-blooded man?— who needs wres- 
tling friends, antagonists worthy of his circulation. 
Yet out he would come to sit with beings who 
doted on quiet and poetry and kids. (Quentin is 
five now; Amaryllis will be three in November ; 
Spuds—that’s Perdita—is scarcely worth men- 
tioning in the matter of time.) Well, the kids liked 
Kildare. And my wife’s Cousin Julia — she liked 
Kildare. He was so virile, she said; there was no 
nonsense about him; he was a fine, big, primitive 
man. 

My wife’s Cousin Julia gave music lessons and 
sang in the choir. She was an intellectual child of 
Wisconsin, in whom Chopin had never interfered, 
with a firm hand at broiling steaks. From Liszt, 








for example, to baking-powder biscuits was an 
ordinary feat. In the one she had gained the 
approval of foreign masters, in the other — with 
honey—she had won mine. She had (I speak 
technically), in common to both arts, a singing 
touch. She painted on china, though it was 
Raphael whom she adored. She wept over books, 
and in poetry, I believe, once got to Browning, 
but returned the same day. Dear, fair, sweet, 
sentimental Julia! That song of hers about the 
little boy who, somehow or other, became an 
angel, still lingers in my memory. She sang it in 
church one Sunday, as an offertory, and there 
was not a dry Baptist in the pews. 

There being, as she said, no nonsense about 
our friend Kildare, it was a pleasure for her to 
accept his occasional attentions—his arm ot 
umbrella, or his candy, or his breezy banter, the 
gags and jests from the latest comedies, or, indeed, 
his escort now and then to the play in town. We 
teased her somewhat, country fashion, but with 
out effect. Laughingly, she defied our sallies, in- 
quiring what in the world she would do with 
such a prosaic, unromantic fellow ? 


or 


That sounded reasonable. Moreover, there 
were other more gallant, more reverent admirers 
of our Cousin Julia: a homely young clergyman, 
a handsome young jeweler, a bank clerk, a steam- 
laundryman’s son — the last-named a spendthrift, 
with a genius for nocturnes on the banjo, mandolin 
or guitar, as our front porch knew. The bank 
clerk wrote verse. He had acquired at college a 
Psi U. mastery of the rondeau, quatrain and triolet. 
The clergyman’s taste lay, rather, in epics. The 
jeweler shone, it is true, by a reflected light from 
his own counters, but gave promise of bright 
things to come. 

Julia was a frank, blue-eyed, ingenuous girl. 
There was nothing secretive in the way she looked 
at you. Never, in all her first twelvemonth with us, 
did I see anything in that fair countenance, or in 
her gracious demeanor, to betray the shadow of a 
preference for any man. 

When, therefore, while playing golf with my 
friend Kildare, | noted that a little, fine, Venetian 
gold chain and locket had slipped up above the 
collar of his negligee shirt—and when, on furtive 
inspection, I proved to myself that the chain was 
the one we had given Julia last birthday but two! 
—I was—well, I was flabbergasted. Kildare 
soon discovered his mishap and tucked the chain in 
when my back was turned, but he was flushed 
and nervous for an hour afterward. 

I said to Julia that evening: ‘‘I tell you there 
is no nonsense about that man Kildare.’’ 

She looked up from her music. ‘* No,’’ she 
assented. ‘‘Heisessentially a—a practical man.”’ 

‘* He is,’’ I replied. ‘‘ There is no doubt about 
it. Not the slightest. Why, do you know, when 
he plays golf he wears his watch chained to his 
neck ?”’ 

‘* Does he?’’ She seemed surprised. 

‘*Ves,’’ [ said. ‘‘I saw the chain sticking out.”’ 

‘* You did?”’ 

‘*] did.”’ 





“ There in the Hammock, Talking Poetry of Birds 
and Violets, was My Wife’s Cousin Julia 


rimitive Man 


A Littke Happening in the Life of a Man Who Disliked Sentiment 


By Roy Rolfe Gilson, Author of “In the Morning Glow,” “Katrina,” etc. 


She returned to her music. ‘‘ Isn't that just 
like him?’’ she murmured. ‘‘ He isso methodical.” 

Could I have been mistaken? I asked myself. 
There were thousands of chains in the world. 

‘© Oh, by-the-way, Julia,’’ I resumed, after a 
little meditation, ‘‘ do you happen to have that 
Venetian gold chain of yours handy? I should like 
to look at it— to settle a point of doubt.”’ 

** Sorry,’’ she replied over her shoulder, “but 
it’s at the jeweler’s, Cousin Tom. When it comes 
back 

** When will it come back ?”’ 

‘*’'Tomorrow,’’ was her answer; and she kept 
on playing as before. 

Then I shook my head sadly at my wife’s Cousin 
Julia, 

** Julia,’”’ I said, ‘* Kildare calls tonight.”’ 

‘* What makes you think so, Cousin Tom??? 

‘*Punno. I just feel it. Ieel it in my bones.’ 

Hecame. And the Venetian gold chain came 
home—from the jeweler’s?—in the morning. 

‘* This is growing serious,’’ I said to my wife. 
‘* Kildare may be a capital fellow, but he’s not the 
one for Julia. He lacks those finer qualities which 
avirl like Julia ought to choose in a man.”’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ said my wife, ‘‘ we don’t know 
Kildare.”’ 

‘Know him!’ I cried. ‘‘ We have his word 
for a good deal that I confess I don’t entirely 
approve of in a husband for Julia. In the hus- 
band,’’ I repeated, ‘tof a girl who loves poetry 
and music and art, and whose abilities and sen- 
sibilities should be mated to one who is fitted to 
encourage them.,”’ 

** But you like Kildare,’’ my wife protested. 

‘*So I do,”’ I replied, ‘fas a big, plain, every- 
day, strenuous fellow.” 

‘* Don’t you think, ‘TTom,’’ asked my wife,‘‘ that 
a man who will wear a girl’s chain around his neck 
has — well — possibilities in him?” 

‘Idiot!’ I retorted. ‘‘Why doesn’t he confess 
that he’s sentimental, then?’’ 

‘*Oh,”’ she replied, ‘‘ he couldn’t do that.”’ 

‘*Couldn’t? Why not?’’ 

‘*Qh,”’ she insisted, ‘‘he couldn't do that, 
Tom. He’s such a great, big ——"’ 

‘* Humph!’’ said |—‘* primitive man 
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Still they said nothing. My own remarks, 
vague, rambling, irrelevant, to be sure, and at 
which the blue eyes of our Julia widened in a mild 
and innocent astonishment, produced no other 
phenomena that I remember; and Kildare, I vow, 
hung weights on that chain, for I never saw link 
of it again. 

But I did observe this, and it seemed to bear out 
what my wife had said: there was now a new 
tone, and one at times approaching to a moral 
elevation, in Kildare’s porch chat. He found 
flaws inthe Age. It was too commercial, he said. 
Men were money-mad. There was no reverence, 
no faith, no good, old-fashioned gentlemanliness 
any longer. ‘lhe very rush and roar of the me- 
tropolis wearied him—that wild scramble after 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 





Purcell had spent a year in a woman’s college ; 

and from this small loaf she had cut her daily 
bread ever since. She produced college articles at the 
rate of one a week : ‘‘ The College Girl as an Athlete,”’ 
‘* Theatricals at a Woman’s College,’’ ‘* Féte Days on 
the Campus,”’ ‘‘ Capand Gownat Play,’’ ‘‘ The College 
Girl call the Chafing-Dish’’—and so on indefinitely. 
These she took, with photographs, to the various 
magazines, going in year after year with the same weak- 
ness in her knees and trembling in her thin little jaw, 
and a tongue that thickened and stammered, and eyes 
ready to betray the nervous tears that she ground back 
with all the strength of her being ; and eventually she 
sold them, photographs and all. 

In a small way she had come to be looked on as 
the woman's college authority. Sometimes an editor, 
wishing some specific thing in that line, sent for her, 
filling her day with gladness and the thrill of fame. 
After such an interview her flurried politeness rose 
almost to panic. She balanced wildly at crossings 
with frowning pedestrians trying to get past her, and 
darted back with agonies of apology from trailing skirts 
that slid under her feet, and jerked out tremulous 
opinions on the weather to the contemptuous elevator 
boy who was a daily lion in her path to and from the 
outer world; and once in her own room she clenched 
her thin hands in desperate shrinking over these strug- 
gles and prayed not to remember them. Then she 
would go patiently to work at the new article. 


on 


Tonight Miss Purcell’s progress up the avenue was 
more fluttered than usual. She stood back for men to 
pass in front of her, then darted unexpectedly forward, 
only to run into them. At the stumble of a passing 
horse on the asphalt her heart gave an agonized leap 
that showed in all her frame, and several times she 
stopped short with hand half-way to her eyes as some 
adventurous spirit seemed about to be run over. It was 
always more or less so on the first day of the month, for 
then with a sick heart and a desperate smile she carried 
her little offerings of silver half-dollars to the various 
attendants who ministered to her discomfort in the small 
family hotel that was her home. 
even though it was seldom easy to spare the money : 
the ordeal lay in the moment of offering. Miss Purcell 
never shirked it, but for her the first Pi the month was 
usually followed by a slight attack of dyspepsia. 

On this particular first, however, a still worse trial 
confronted her. For things had been going badly of 
late. A dentist’s bill had been inevitable and an 
expected check had not come. Her best hope, a weekly 
page of college news to be run on a salary, had failed 
ier, the plan being indefinitely postponed. That day 
two articles, with their photographs, had been returned 
to her, and an editor had suggested that the public was 
geting rather tired of college stuff. It began to look as 
if the end of the miraculous loaf were in sight. And for 
the first time in seven years Miss Purcell had not the 
money for her tips. 

The hall boy opened the door with his usual first-of- 
the-month smile. Miss Purcell dodged past him with 
heightened color and eyes sternly set. She could not 
answer his cheerful ‘* Good-evening’’: someway, it 
would seem like cheating. Fred, the elevator boy, who 
laid aside his contempt one day in thirty, showed a 
readiness to discuss the weather: Miss Purcell read a 
milliner’s circular all the way up with feverish absorp- 
tion. Once in her room she dropped into the nearest 
chair to relieve her trembling knees. She sat there a 
long time, still in her outdoor things, though the steam- 
pipes thumped an occasional protest from the corner. 
Her colorless little face, surmounted by its triple row of 
pale curls, looked suddenly wan and older. Once her 
pale eyes filled with slow tears. Jt was a serious crisis 
in her affairs; but the thought of passing those boys 
again, and confronting William, her expectant waiter, 
and possibly meeting Ella, her chambermaid, in the 
hall seemed just then the darkest side of it. 
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She longed to stay away from dinner, but that would 
be cowardly, so at last she rose and dressed. Her 
ungainly little figure had kept to the lines demanded of 
figures when she had last noticed such things, and her 
gown was curved in in front and even slightly distended 
in the back in total unconsciousness of the loose-fronted, 
flaring-skirted outlines surrounding her. Tonight she 
put a blue bow at the throat of her brown cashmere as 
unquestioningly as she would have added pink to gray. 
As she pinned it in place a knock at the door set her 
nerves vibrating. 

The hall boy stood smiling on her. 

‘* You dropped this in the hall, Miss Purcell, and I 
thought you might want it, so I saved it and brought it 
up,”’ he said engagingly. ‘‘ This’? proved to be the 
envelope that had inclosed the milliner’s circular. 

‘* Thank you, Charles,’’ she said hurriedly, and took 
it as though it were of value. 

Charles still stood there. ‘‘I didn’t know but what 
you'd be looking for it,’’ he said. 

‘* Yes—that was very thoughtful;’’ her mouth felt 
dry and she had to swallow between the words. 

Still Charles did not move. ‘‘ Anything I can do for 
you?’’ he asked encouragingly. 

‘* No—no, thank you—no, nothing ;’’ and in desper- 
ation Miss Purcell closed the door in his persistent face. 
Then she sank into a chair with flaming cheeks. 

When she came out of her room fifteen minutes later 
Miss Purcell’s face was stern and set, and she carried a 
pamphlet which she read fixedly all the way down, deaf 
to Fred’s friendly advances. Her waiter hurried forward 
with extra agility to pull out her chair and persisted 
hopefully through the meal, solicitous about her lamb, 
Fis with ice water, swift-footed for mint sauce ; but 
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ORAWN BY MARY FRATZ 


“*l Rang and Rang and Rang and He Wouldn’t Come’” 


she could not be coaxed out of the pamphlet that, held 
or propped up, absorbed her whole attention. She 
was still lost in it when he flew to bring her a finger- 
bowl: when he dashed back with it she was gone. 
William glanced about in amazed displeasure, then 
wandered to the door and looked severely into the hall. 
Charles was leaning against the wall outside. 

** She seems to have forgot what day it is,’’ the latter 
remarked. 

‘* She must be reminded,”’ said William with firmness. 
‘*It pays to be regular about these things.”’ 

‘Guess I'll do a little reminding myself,’ said 
Charles with a grin. And so that night Miss Purcell’s 
pitcher of ice water was omitted. ‘‘I know how to 
manage ’em when they forget,” he confided to Fred. 
** You watch me.’’ 

‘* You bet,”’ said Fred admiringly. Later he stopped 
the elevator to hold pleasant converse with Ella, the 
chambermaid, through the bars of the gate. 

‘* 1 can’t give you any sodas this month,’’ he said. 
‘* Miss Purcell’s getting stingy in her old age.’’ 

‘* That’s right,’’ affirmed Ella. 

‘* Well, she won’t forget next month,’’ said Fred sig- 
nificantly, starting reluctantly down at a third summons. 


or 


The next morning Miss Purcell’s room was not set in 
order at the usual time. The dust and the unmade bed 
distressed her, and she longed to attack it herself, but 
was afraid Ella might come in and catch her in the act. 
She went out at noon with her bundles of photographs 
and manuscripts, and came back four hours later with 
the same heavy load, to find the counterpane laid 
crooked and the dust merely streaked. 

‘* Something must have detained Ella today,’’ 
thought, and patiently tidied the room herself. 

When she rang for the elevator to take her down to 
dinner it slid past her floor, Fred lost in meditation, and 
made slow work of coming back for her. After she had 
stepped out she heard Fred whisper to Charles and the 
two covertly giggle. The color rose in her face and her 
elbows twitched nervously as she walked away. 

William brought her half-cold soup and remarked 
languidly that the chicken was all out: would she take 
corned beef? The chicken had never been out before 
for Miss Purcell. She took the corned beef with eager 
forgiveness, but William was not to be softened, and 
left her without mustard, retreating just out of range. 

‘* Ah, well, he must have his tired days. I am sure I 
do,’’ said Miss Purcell to herself. 

So began the days of her martyrdom. Little intangible 
persecutions met her at every turn and crushed her 
anxious politeness to a desperate defense of sternness. 
She did not blame them—for had she not cruelly failed 
them all? The thought abashed her eyes before them, 
and set her climbing stealthily up the long flights of stairs 
to avoid her false position in the elevator. But she 
grew white and pinched, and it became daily harder to 
fix her face into the abstracted severity that leaving her 
room demanded. Her trips to editors accomplished 
nothing but, on the fifth day, a pair of very wet feet. 
Charles stood between her and the stairs, so she was 
forced to take the elevator. Fred whistled shrilly all 
the way up. She was too tired to run the gauntlet again 
that night, so she crept dinnerless to bed, glad to escape 
at any price. After a few hours of troubled sleep she 
awoke ill and feverish, terribly alone. She tossed about 
in burning heat, tormented by vague fragments of dis- 
tressed dreams, then suddenly found herself deathly 
cold, the chill creeping in and in till it seemed to reach 
the very centre of ner being. Her comforter lay across 
the room and she longed for it bitterly, but she could not 
go so far and there was no one to bring it. Crouching 
under her thin covers she cried forlornly in the dark. 


or 


The slow hours at last dragged by. Daylight came, 
and then a sound of human stirring. Presently the 
elevator began to creak up and down. Now, at last, it 
was seven o’clock and the dining-room would be open 
and she could send for the cup of tea that her exhausted 
body craved. She tried to cross to the bell, but had to 
crawl to it on her hands and knees. Then she pulled 
the comforter about her and waited on the floor till the 
boy should come. Even in her misery she did not 
forget her dread of him, but composed a propitiating 
little speech and smoothed her hair. 

The clock ticked away five minutes, but there was no 
knock at her door. 

‘* Possibly I did not press hard enough,”’ said Miss 
Purcell, and pulled herself up to the bell again. The 
noise in the house increased, the door next hers slammed 
briskly and steps went down the passage. She heard 
the distant click of the elevator gate, and presently more 
steps, but they did not come to her door. 
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The Baiting of Miss Purcell 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Author of “His Dutch-Treat Wife,” “Weatherby’s Mother,” etc. 


** It may be that there is no one on duty just yet,”’ 
thought Miss Purcell. More steps, but none for her. 

** Of course they are very busy at this time,” she 
murmured, and when she had rung again, fainted. 

When she came to herself she no longer wanted the 
tea — only the shelter of that far-distant bed. Six steps 
would have taken her to it, and she longed for it as for 
water in the desert ; but she could not force herself to 
the effort. She pulled the comforter about herself 
more closely and dozed and cried and dozed again 
till the clocks were striking eight. Then the need of 
the tea roused her once more. 

‘* Now they will surely hear me,’’ she thought, and 
pressed confidently. When it was clear no one was 
coming she dragged herself to the door and leaned 
there, wan and disheveled, waiting to ask some 
passer-by to send help. But the room was off at one 
side and no one passed. Sick and hurt and angry, 
she called aloud in high, broken tones ; but no one 
heard. Then, worn out, she gave up and crept deso- 
lately back to bed. 

‘* T guess you're sick,’’ said the chambermaid. 

Miss Purcell opened heavy eyes, then closed them 
again. 

‘* You're sick, ain’t you?’’ Ella repeated. The vacant 
stare frightened her. She called in the elevator boy and 
they stood whispering by the door. 
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‘* She ought to have the doctor,”’ Ella affirmed. Miss 
Purcell suddenly opened her eyes and looked at Fred. 

‘* 1 can’t help it. I have not fifty cents in the world,’’ 
she said earnestly. ‘‘I never failed them before—I 
know it was not much, but it was regular.’’ 

Fred’s round, dark face flushed a little. 

‘* It’s allright, ma’am. Don’t you worry,” said Ella. 

Miss Purcell pushed herself feebly up on one elbow. 

‘* If I can just slip by the two boys as if I did not 
remember !’’ she whispered, her face drawn with anxi- 
ety. ‘‘ And IJ may sell something today. Of course I 
cannot expect them to be civil and attentive when I fail 
them like this. What shall I do! What shall Ido!” 

Ella turned sharply on Fred. 

‘* You’ve been pesterin’ the poor lady,’’ she said 
severely, then laid a reassuring hand on Miss Purcell’s 
shoulder and pushed her gently down. ‘‘ Don’t you 
fret, now. We'll fix everything,’’ she said soothingly. 

a Say, what you stopping the elevator for and making 


me walk up half a mile?’’ demanded Charles from the 
passage. Then he, too, paused as his eyes fell on Miss 
Purcell. ‘* What’s up?’’ he exclaimed, startled. 


‘*T am expecting some better photographs tomor- 
row,”’ said Miss Purcell. Then the mists began to clear 
from her eyes. ‘‘ Oh, I have been so sick !’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘I rang and rang and rang and he wouldn’t 
come—and of course I cannot blame him when I disap- 
pointed him about his half-dollar. But he might have 
come when I was so sick! I couldn’t get back to bed— 
and I rang and rang!’’ Tears began to stream down 
her cheeks. 

Charles looked frightened. ‘‘I can’t answer every bell 
at once. I got too much to do, anyhow,’’ he muttered. 

‘* Well, you’ve just about killed the poor lady among 
you,’’ said Ella self-righteously. ‘* Now, Fred, you go 
for the doctor, and, Charles, you send up some hot tea 
right away. Leaving her without a thing and she that 
sick!’’ And Ella’s duster began to work as it had not 
that week. 

Fred turned indignantly on Charles. 

‘Why didn’t you answer her bell?’’ he demanded. 
** If she’s awful sick I guess it’s your fault.’’ 

‘Oh, shut up,’ said Charles unhappily. In 
kitchen regions he sought out Miss Purcell’s waiter. 

‘* You’ve made Miss Purcell sick with your plaguing 
her,’’ he announced. ‘‘ You’re to take her up hot tea. 
If she dies you’ll be to blame. She said so,’’ 
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William scoffed, but looked disturbed, and presently 
a tray in his best style was placed beside Miss Purcell, 
and the strong, hot tea was steadying her confused 
thoughts and quivering nerves. 

‘* You are very kind,’’ she said tremulously to the 
attendant Ella; and then went on, with stammering 
effort, ‘‘ I was sorry to find I had— overlooked the first 
this month, Ella. I don’t know just how it happened. 
I had been so absorbed --—’’ 

‘* Don’t you give it a thought, Miss Purcell,’’ said Ella 
warmly. ‘* You can’t always be remembering dates. 
Wait till next month now.”’ And she brought a clean 
cover for the stand, and made other grateful changes in 
the order of the room. A very meek knock at the door 
disclosed Charles with an envelope. 

‘*] thought Miss Purcell might like her mail,’’ he 
said shamefacedly, and disappeared. A moment later 
Fred came with a clinking pitcher. 

‘* She may want some ice water,’’ he explained, and 
he, too, hurried away. Miss Purcell lay with a pained 
look on her face. 

‘* How kind they are— how I have misjudged them !”’ 
she was thinking sorrowfully. ‘‘ Here I have been 
imagining slights—I have always realized that I was 
oversensitive. Perhaps they were a little careless, but 
they evidently did not mean it. This will be a lesson to 
me.’’ And she opened the envelope with absent eyes. 
A moment later they quickened and brightened. Her 
hands trembled and the color rose to her pale hair 
The weekly page of college news was a fact, after all : 
would she come in and—— 

** Here’s the doctor, ma’am,”’ said Ella. 
looked up, smiling. 

‘*T hardly need him now,” she said, for once lifted 
out of her shyness. ‘‘ Still, show himin. And thank 
you for all your kindness, Ella. I shall never forget it.’’ 

‘**Twas nothing, ma’am,’’ murmured Ella, with 
averted eyes. 
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The Suburban Whirl 


The Story of a Young Couple in the Suburbs 


By Mary Stewart Cutting, Author of “Little Stories of Married Life,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV 
ELL?” Hazel looked up at Hollister 

with eager questioning. She had 

run downstairs at the first sound of 
her husband’s footsteps, her long 
gown swishing behind. It was the 
night of the Faulkners’ dinner. She 
wore a new gown, a silvery blue and 
white affair, with rippling chiffon 
ruffles; there was.a half-wreath of 
small blue roses in her beautiful 
copper hair, and her white throat 
was encircled by a necklet of little 
pearls with a diamond clasp that was her most festal orna- 
ment ; her blue eyes were extraordinarily bright. Hollister 
held her off at arm’s length inspectingly. 

‘* It seems to me that my wife looks very beautiful 
tonight,’’ he announced soberly. His eyes lit up with 
sudden mischievous suggestion. ‘‘ Let’s stay home!”’ 

‘* Not much!’ cried Hazel slangily. ‘‘ This is the 
night we’re going out if there ever was one. I’m glad you 
like my gown; dress does make such a _ tremendous 
difference, doesn’t it? We won’t be able to say two 
words to each other all the evening. Isn’t it too bad? 
Will you please fasten that middle hook in the back of my 
waist ?’’ 

‘* You'd better make the most of me while you’ve got 
me,’’ said Hollister, bending over to find the silken eyelet, 
while she tried to look over her shoulder at his ane. 
‘* Confound this thing; why in thunder isn’t there some- 
thing tocatchonto? Here! you will have to be going out 
alone six nights after this, most likely.’’ 

‘* That was what I wanted to know; I was afraid to ask 
you. You have got the place, then?” 

‘* It looks like it,’’ said Hollister, straightening his tall 
figure once more. ‘‘ Of course, there’s the other man I 
told you of. They have him on a string, too. But 
Faulkner says I’ve practically got it; I’m to know 
tomorrow morning.’’ 

‘* Oh, to think of it,’’ sighed Hazel, ‘‘ after all these 
days of suspense!’’ She stopped and drew a long breath 
as they gazed at each other. ‘‘ Isn’t it wonderful, isn’t it 
fairylike! To have no more cares, no more worries, after 
—— Oh, burry up and dress, dear, and we can talk on the 
way over. Don’t wake Bim.”’ 

‘* Not on your life,’’ said Hollister. He paused uncer- 
tainly on the stairway with an afterthought. ‘‘ I suppose 
there’s some one to leave him with?” 

‘* Why, Hollister, how can you ask such a question?” 
Hazel looked outraged. ‘‘ It was the cook who leit this 
morning. She said she liked the place but the family was 
too large. I suppose she wanted us to kill ourselves off! 
Gunda, Bim’s nurse, has been here for two days; I saw 
at once that she’s the kind of a girl you can have perfect 
confidence in. Now do hurry, dear.”’ 
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You'll be able to take a carriage when you want it 
after | get my job,”’ said Hollister when they had started 
off at last. They were walking fast ; it was more nearly a 
mile than three-quarters to the Faulkners’ mansion. It 
had been raining and was misting a little still ; the side- 
walks were half covered with water, deeper in some places 
than others ; the wind was cold and raw. They had to 
pick their way delicately, Hollister tall-hatted, with a white 
silk neckerchief folded well up over his shirt front under 
his ulster, and Hazel with a lace scarf around her head, 
wrapped in a long, loose-sleeved cloak, under which she 
held up her gown, while her slippered feet were protected 
with gaiters and overshoes. It was not an ideal way in 
which to approach a society function, yet it was, on the 
whole, better to Hazel’s mind than standing up and hang- 
ing to a strap in a crowded trolley car, jammed in with 
an unsavory population, and a conductor eternally saw- 
toothing his way from end to end of the aisle. 

_‘* Oh, it will be lovely to be able to afford hiring a car- 
riage —not that I mind walking with you,’’ said Hazel. 
‘‘ I’ve thought of nothing all day but what we’ll do if you 
get the place. We want to begin and save something, 
that goes without saying. I’ll have some clothes made at 
Madame Rober’s at once; you don’t realize it, but I’ma 
sight, Hollister, my things are so worn out and old- 
fashioned ; and I want you to get a suit. Of course, we 
won't stay way over in this part of town any longer; no 
one really lives over here. Perhaps we can take that 
lovely house with the grounds that we’ve always wanted.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, we must be near the station,’’ agreed Hollister, 
‘‘on account of the trains. You see, I'll have to take the 
seven-lourteen and sometimes the six-forty.’’ 

‘“ As early as that!” 

‘‘ Oh, a little thing like that is nothing ; you soon get 
used to it,’’ said Hollister easily. 

‘‘ But I thought it was only in minor positions that 
people had to go in town so early ?”’ 

Hollister shook his head. ‘* You don’t understand, 
dear—there’s a lot of business to be done before the 
business of the day begins.’’ 

‘* Well, it’s fine to have such prospects, but yet se 
there was a note of anxiety in her voice. ‘‘ You’ve been 
So well this last year, dearest ; it’s the first winter you've 
not had a dreadful cold. I do so hate to think of your 
being indoors again all day.”’ . 

‘* Oh, that’s all right,”’ said Hollister sanguinely, though 
his brow knitted ; he knew better than she how bending 
Over a desk took the spring of life out of him. 

‘It’s too bad to have you go back to that old grind, 
you were so glad to get out of it.’’ 

‘* My dear girl, ’'m not afraid of work when it’s made 
worth my while,’’ said Hollister with an irritated inflection. 

I wish to goodness you’d stop worrying over my health 
—I'm sick and tired of hearing about it ; if this is the kind 
of thing I’m going to have every night I won’t come 
home.’ He tried to recover himself and went on more 
gently: ‘‘ There’s one thing I can’t stand, and that’s the 
Strain we’ve been having since we came here. We've got 
to have more money ; you’ve told me a hundred times, 
dear, that you can’t do any better with what we have. I'd 
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be a fool to throw away a chance 





like this.’’ His pressure on her 
arm softened the words. 

** Oh, if you say it’s all right!”’ 
said Hazel happily. ‘‘ Oh, it will 
be fine—I was only afraid it 
couldn’t come true. We'll be 
having an automobile of our own 
before we know it. We’re nearly 
at the Faulkners’!’’ Her voice 
expressed poignant regret. ‘I 
won’t get a chance to speak an- 
other word to you all the evening 
—isn’t that tiresome? There’s 
not a soul on this street ; put up 
the umbrella so that you can 
kiss me under it.”’ 

‘* Shameless girl!’’ said Hol- 
lister with fond reproval. 

on 

They kissed once and yet 
again, stepping as they did so into 
a puddle and splashing out again 
into the glare of the one gas lamp; 
the wet wind blew in their faces. 
Through the joy of their youth 
and happiness came the sense of 
the perishableness of it, as that 
sense does come at the most 
strangely unexpected moments. 
It seemed as if a touch might 
crumble their oneness into dust 
and ashes; nay, as if even as they 
took thought some subtle quality 
of joy passed from it, leaving a 
trail of melancholy, of distrust. 

Hazel had never looked love- 
lier than she did that night; her 
husband gazed furtively at her 
from time to time. The sparkle 
in her eyes gave a new touch to 
her beauty ; there was something 
at once brilliant and hard in the 
gayety of her mood. In the con- 
versation her tones were most 
clear-cut, her laugh the most sil- 
very. This new touch of success 
was beginning to make itself felt, 
not only in her manner, but in 
the manner of others to her and 
to Hollister also. He, too, 
looked his best —the lines of his 
fine young face showed power, 
his brown eyes were masterful. 
The dinner, with its pink roses 
massed in crystal, its lights and 
silver, seemed a setting for those 

















two who were the rising stars L 
where all were constellations. 

Mrs. Faulkner in mauve and 
diamonds smiled indulgently when Hazel’s glance ap- 
pealed to hers with the frank pettedness of a favorite child, 
and Mr. Faulkner laughingly defended her most daring 
statements, while Mr. Salmon flatteringly consulted Hol- 
lister’s inexperience on the choice of automobiles in view 
of a trip to a neighboring city. Mrs. McCord was there 
this time with her husband, a silent, attractive, college- 
bred man, who always seemed cleverer than the company 
gave scope for, though Mrs. Bond indeed was a com- 
pendium of information in her capacity as president of the 
Vittoria Colonna Club. The other women kept up with 
some of the new novels, and the men read the newspapers 
and the articles on ‘‘ graft’’ of all kinds in the magazines. 
Mrs. Faulkner had no taste for literature, at rare intervals 
recommending some story that she had read of about the 
same calibre as the ‘‘ Girlie Books.’’ 
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In the ‘‘set’’ people talked mostly about the other 
people they knew, and what every one had been doing, a 
harmless exercise in which Miss Parue was most proficient. 
Freddy Parue was lengthening out her visit to that limit 
where every one was secretly consulting everybody else, 
in their plans for the future, as to how long they thought 
she was going to stay. Pussy Browning, in a marvel of a 
gown, bore herself with her accustomed piquant self- 
possession, but there was a beaten sulkiness about her 
husband’s demeanor which gave evidence of a previous 
quarrel, even without his wife’s airily sarcastic references 
to it. Hazel gathered that a certain want of lightness 
among the men came from the fact that the ‘‘market’’ had 
broken, which seemed of sobering import. There was a 
new and intense pleasure to her in the thought that some, 
at least, of the ease and luxury by which she was to be 
surrounded was to be hers and Hollister’s—all the old 
makeshifts would disappear ; they could have the joy of a 
solidity that wasn’t counterfeit. Yet even then the nig- 
gardliness of more money began to make itself felt in the 
provision of restrictions—the salary wouldn’t be much, 
after all, with higher house rent and greater expenses. 

‘* Mr. Fastnet telis me that you think of moving over in 
this direction,’’ said Mrs. McCord, leaning over to Hazel. 

‘* Yes, we’re thinking of it.’’ 

‘*T’m sure you’ll like it much better,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Salmon. ‘‘ There are so few people one knows over on 
that side of town.”’ 

‘* It’s a great mistake to get in the wrong neighbor- 
heod,’’ chimed in Mrs. Bond with her official air—the yel- 
low waist that Pussy Browning had erstwhile reported as 
being too tight across the bust still adorned her. ‘‘ I had 
some friends, the Prowls, who settled in North Horner 
Street when they came here. What was the consequence ? 
They couldn’t get into any kind of society. When people 
asked who the Prowls were I was really ashamed to say 
they lived in North Horner Street, it stamped them so. 





They finally went to live in Richland Park, over at Borodale, 
and were received everywhere.”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s a mistake to live in the wrong neighborhood,’’ 
admitted Mrs. McCord. ‘‘I think that you can partly make 
it up, though, by going to the right church, as you do, Mrs. 
Browning. Not that where you live is like North Horner 
Street —I didn’t mean that. Still you can’t keep in touch 
with what’s going on. We did think of building there when 
we first came here, but Mr. McCord agreed with me that it 
was too far away.”’ 

‘* Oh, my dear, you’re fortunate if your husband agrees 
with you in anything,’’ said Pussy Browning with an 
engaging smile. ‘‘ I never expect it any more. I don't 
even expect him to keep his word! I’m sure he promised 
to take me to Europe this summer, and now ——”’ 

Hazel turned to Mr. McCord, who sat next to her. 
Pussy had begun to exasperate her beyond endurance. 
She never returned anything she borrowed ; she was trivial 
and untrue, and unalterably selfish in any condition of life, 
pleasing or otherwise. Yet in spite of this there was an 
attraction about her, an intoxicant quality; Hazel had 
passed many an hour greedily imbibing the froth of her 
company, though she was beginning now to feel a poison 
init. ‘*What did you say, Mr. McCord?” 

**I’ve met your husband quite frequently lately in Parker 
and Wells’s. I hear that he’s to occupy Stryker’s quarters 
there permanently.”” He appealed farther down the board 
—‘‘ Is that so, Fastnet?’’ 

Hollister laughed. ‘‘* Well, Mr. Faulkner says it looks 
like it— and I have a lot of faith in him.’’ 

‘*Where are Parker and Wells ?’”’ asked Hazel. 

** They are in the Burnham Building,’’ said Mr. Faulkner. 
**Why, you’ve been there, Mrs. Fastnet. I met you in 
Mr. Stryker’s office a couple of weeks ago; it was the 
day he was taken ill, you remember. Parker and Wells 
are the Graphlonite Company.”’ 


ox 


That was Mr. Stryker’s office! that was where Hollister 
was to be? A sudden choke came over Hazel, the sensa- 
tion of waiting endlessly in the artificially-lighted space 
and the heat—she groped again for that feeling of relief 
with which she had gained the outer air. She became very 
silent now, with distracted eyes, only forcing herself to 
conventional sprightliness, as when Miss Parue asked her 
for the address of that perfectly dear Mr. Ward. She 
wanted to think about something, yet she didn’t want to 
think about it; she longed to be with Hollister alone, 
and, after all, the very strength of her desire refuted it. 
Mrs. Faulkner spoke of her evident fatigue with a 
motherly fear lest she was doing too much, and Mrs. 
McCord insisted on going out of her way to take her home 
in the carriage, though Hazel could only laugh and protest. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 8 
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Garden Work to be Done in Apnil 


By Frances Duncan 









Neve THE spring, although a young man’s fancy may 
: ) lightly turn in the direction which Tennyson sug- 
eo La gested, the gardener’s has no time for any such <lver- 
% Pyar sion: it is his busy season. All the March work which 
ZB he, in the New England phrase, “didn’t get ’round 

‘i= to” must be done directly. 
— If you have not already done so, order seeds and 
plants and commercial fertilizer (if you have not well-rotted manure). 

Plant tender annuals in hot-beds or cold-frames. It is too late for 
starting perennials here. Thin seedlings inthe cold-frame. If crowded 
they become “leggy” and weak. 

Prune fruit trees and grapevines if the sap has not begun to flow. 
If you don’t know how it is better to leave them alone. No pruning is 
far better than wrong pruning. Do not prune hardy roses—it is too 
late; nor spring-flowering shrubs—it is too early. 

If you are a beginner in gardening and this is your first garden, 
don’t read in fevered haste every garden-book you can lay your hands 
on. In the multitude of counsel there may sometimes be safety, but 
there is oftener confusion. It is better to take one good authority 
and stick to him, for your first year’s gardening at least. Don’t plan 
a larger garden than you can manage comfortably. Don’t try any 
but easily-grown plants: the old and inexpensive sorts are the most 
satisfactory, after all. 

To prepare the ground for planting is of chief importance. A care- 
ful preparation of the soil is as essential to the success of a garden as a 
well-ordered kitchen is to the comfort of a household. 


How to Make Ready a Flower-Bed 


ARK out your bed, dig it to the depth of two feet and throw the 

soil to one side—then you can see what manner of soil you have. 

If you can persuade some garden-wise friend to be on hand during the 
process your flowers later will be grateful to him. 

Roughly speaking, there are three kinds of soil: clay, sand and 
gravel. A workable mixture of clay and sand is called loam. When 
garden books and seed packets refer to a sandy loam a mixture is 
meant in which sand predominates, while in a clay loam clay would 
be the ruling ingredient. By a “rich, heavy loam” is usually meant a 
clay loam to which, by the addition of manure or by the plowing in 
of cover crops, has been added enough humus (which is, being inter- 
preted, organic or vegetable matter in such a state of decay that it is 
ripe for plant food) to furnish abundant nutriment. A “garden 
loam” is a deeply-worked loam which has been well-enriched and long 
under cultivation. Manure both enriches the soil and improves the 
texture, lightens it and “shortens”’ it, as the gardeners say, and therefore 
its application in the autumn is an advantage, while commercial fer- 
tilizer, since it adds only nutriment and does not affect the texture, 
need not be applied until the plants have an actual use for it as a food. 
If the soil is poor and sandy don’t use it if you can get better; if you 
can’t, why, plant only those complaisant flowers which will not object 
to a meagre diet. 

If you are going to try roses put three inches of broken stone in the 
bottom of the bed and mix in well-rotted manure in the proportion of 
one part manure to six parts soil. For other plants the soil need not 
be so rich—one part manure to ten parts soil is abundance for the 
average plant. If you can’t afford much fertilizer the more reason 
that the ground should be thoroughly cultivated. Deep digging, so 
that the roots will find it easy to extend far down after food and moist- 
ure, is one of the best preventives of suffering from drought. 


How to Transplant Shrubs and Perennials 


LWAYS unpack plants under cover. Never leave them. with 
roots exposed to sun or wind. If the roots seem dry soak in tepid 
water. If any are broken cut just above the break with a sharp knife. 
In separating clumps of perennials, peonies, larkspurs, hardy phloxes 
and the like, don’t cut the roots if they can be disentangled. In fact, 
a decent respect for the roots, their preferences, structure, constitution 
and habits, is the Alpha and Omega of transplanting. 

For the actual setting out, have the hole dug deep enough and wide 
enough; as we are not planting a post it is more important to have a 
hole deep at the sides than in the centre. Spread the roots out care- 
fully —as nearly as possible as they were before being moved. Never 
let roots come in direct contact with manure. The plant should be 
no deeper in the ground than it stood before. Trees are often injured 
by being set two or three inches too deep. 

Hold the plant with the left hand in the position it should be when 
set. If it is too large have some one else hold it for you. Work the fine 
soil in well about the roots; for this your fingers are better than a 
trowel or shovel. When the hole is half filled pour in water. Let it 
settle, then repeat the process. This washes the soil closely about the 
roots. Fill up, press down firmly, then make the soil loose on top 
with a rake. 

Newly-planted trees and shrubs should be cut back about one-third 
the last year’s growth. This sacrifices most of the blossoms of the 
present spring, but the tree is the stronger for it and will repay you 
another season, and as Andrea del Sarto’s Lucrezia should have said: 
“The present by the future—what is that ?” 


How to Sow Annuals 


OME annuals dislike transplanting: these are sown in rows or 

patches where they are to grow; but most annuals are stronger 

for one transplanting: these are sown in the seed-bed in April. In the 

garden ménage the seed-bed’s usefulness is far out of proportion to its 

size; in fact, in the advertiser’s phrase, “once try it and you will never 

be without one,” especially if hot-beds and cold-frames are not in 
your equipment. 

The seed-bed should be in a sheltered place, slightly shaded for part 
of the day, and convenient of access. The soil need not be dug more 
than a foot in depth, but it should be carefully prepared, finely pul- 
verized, light, warm and rich, and rather sandy. Sheep manure is 
excellent for it as fertilizer. The bed should be made perfectly level; 
the rows may be very narrow. In planting the rule is four times the 
depth of the seed. Very fine seeds are only pressed down with a flat 
board—not covered at all. Poppy seeds are often mixed with damp 
sand so they cannot blow away. Water after sowing, and at all times 
use a fine spray. 

In the seed-beds are started all those annuals and perennials which 
later are transplanted to their permanent homes. On the same prin- 
ciple that the diet of infants is more restricted and more uniform than 
that of adults, many plants which in later life prefer a heavy, strong 
diet are best started in the light, sandy soil. 

The seed-bed is an economy of time, for it may be quickly made 
ready and the plants started while the garden is being dug. It is an 
economy of labor, since the tiny seedlings require watchfulness rather 
than muscle in their care, and it is an easy matter for the garden’s 
mistress to tend them; it is also safer for the plants, because being 
sown in narrow rows they do not run so much risk of being mistaken 
for infant weeds. 


What You Can Plant This Month 


REES and Shrubs: All deciduous trees and shrubs are best planted 

now. Hardy roses must be set out as soon as possible. 

Perennials: All hardy perennials may be planted now. 

Annuals: The following may be sown from April 15 to 30 (latitude 
of New York), or as soon as danger from severe frost is over. These 
are by no means all the annuals, but they are the most all-around 
satisfactory ones for the average gardener. Those marked * are best 
sown in the seed-bed and transplanted when two or three inches high 
to their permanent home. Those unmarked should be sown where 
they are to grow. 


HARDY ANNUALS WITH LONG-BLOOMING PERIODS 


Candytuft (Jberis): Height, 1 foot; colors, white to carmine. Sow 
about April 15; any good soil; open sunshine. Blooms July until 
frost. 

California Poppy (£schscholtzia): Height, 1 foot; color, a rich 
orange, very brilliant; thrives in any good soil; sun; an excellent 
edging. Blooms June until frost. 

*Drummond’s Phlox (Phlox Drummondii): Height, 1% feet; both 
tall and dwarf varieties come in charming shades of salmon-pink, car- 
mine and pure white; ordinary soil; open sun. Best started in the 
frames. Blooms July until frost. 

*Marigold, African: Height, 2-3 feet; color, orange and yellow. 
Sow end of April in any garden soil; open sun. Blooms July until 


October. 
*Marigold, French: Height, 1 foot; color, orange and yellow; any 
soil; sun. Blooms July until October. 


Morning-Glory: Height, 8-10 feet; various colors. Sow about 
April 15 to 30 in ordinary soil; morning sun. One of the most satis- 
factory vines. Japanese varieties are very showy. Blooms July until 
frost. 

Nasturtium, Tall: Height, 6-10 feet; colors, various. Sow Apri! 
20 to 30 in drills three inches deep. Any garden soil; sun. Thin seed- 
lings to six inches apart. Blooms July until October. 

Nasturtium, Dwarf: Height, 1 foot; various colors 
have the most distinction. Sow end of April. 
October. 

Petunia: Height, 2-3 feet; various colors. Sow April 15 to 30 in 
good loam; sun or half shade. Avoid magenta tints; the fringed 
varieties in clear pink are charming. Blooms June until frost. 

Sweet Alyssum: Height, 6-9 inches; color, white. Sow in ordinary 
soil; sun or half shade. Dwarf varieties are best for edging. A most 
untiring annual. Blooms May until November. 

Sweet Peas: Height, 4-5 feet; colors, various. 
possible in deep, rich soil; open sun. 
support. Bloom June until frost. 

*Tobacco Plant (Nicotiana affinis): Height, 2-4 feet; color, white. 
Sow April 15 to 30 in ordinary soil; sun. Transplant seedlings from 
ten to twelve inches apart. A coarse-growing plant, but effective. 

*Zinnia: Height, 3-314 feet; various colors. Sow end of April. 
Transplant seedlings to deep, moist soil, setting them two feet apart. 
Zinnias should have plenty of room. Blooms July until October. 


maroon sorts 
Blooms July until 


Sow as early as 
Give brush or wire netting for 


OF SHORTER BLOOMING SEASON, BUT WELL WORTH WHILE 


*Balsam: Height, 114-2 feet; colors, white, salmon-pink, blood-red. 
Sow end of April in ordinary soil; sun or half shade. Blooms July 
until mid-September. May be started indoors. 

Coreopsis: Height, 3-3'% feet; colors, various. Sow April 1 to 15 
in ordinary soil; sun; Atrosanguinea (dark-red) has more distinction 
than the ordinary yellow variety. Blooms July and August. 

Cornflower, Bachelor’s Button (Centaurea cyanus): Height, 2-3 
feet; colors, various. Sow April 15 to 30 in ordinary soil; sun. 
“Emperor William,” a deep “ Yale” blue, is the best variety. Blooms 
June and July. 

*Cosmos: Height, 6-8 feet; colors, pink and white. Sow in open 
April 15; any good soil; sun. Can be started in a box. The early 
sorts are surest to bloom before a frost; the later varieties are the more 
attractive. Blooms in September. Cosmos should be protected from 
the wind. 

Japan Pink (Dianthus Heddewigi): Height, 10-12 inches; colors, 
various. Sow April 1 to 15 in any good soil; open sun. New varieties, 
such as “Salmon King’ (double) and “Salmon Queen” (single), are 
especially charming when planted in rows with the old-fashioned 
white variety. Blooms August and September. 

Poppies: Height, 2-3 feet; colors, various. Sow very lightly, 
barely covering seed, in a good (sandy) loam; sun. “Shirley” pop- 
pies have a wide variety of colors and are easiest to cultivate. Peony- 
flowered poppies are very handsome and very difficult to transplant. 
Of the white varieties one of the best is the Opium poppy. Sow in 
rows or patches where they are to grow. June. Sow again a month 
later for a succession. 

Portulaca: Height, 6 inches; various colors. Sow in sandy loam; 
sun. Good ground cover. Blooms July and August. 

Mignonette: Height, 8-15 inches; color, greenish. Sow April 15 to 
30 in sandy loam; sun. Rather hard to transplant. Blooms July 
and August. 


Some Flowers that Will Grow for Anybody 


LTHOUGH the plants of the above lists are noted for long-suffering 
I do not mean that they prefer neglect or that they will thrive under 
any possible treatment, but they will bloom under conditions that 
other plants would find hopeless. 
For the gardener who is “unskilled, unpracticed” here are plants 
which will insure safety from disappointment: 


PERENNIALS ANNUALS 
Bee Balm (Monarda didyma) Balsam 
Evening Primrose (CGénothera fruticosa) California Poppy 
German Iris Coreopsis 


Globe Flower (Trollius asiaticus) 


Marigolds, African and French 
“*Golden Glow” (Rudbeckia) } 


Morning-Glory 


Japanese Bell Flower (Platvcodon Nasturtium 
grandiflora) Portulaca 


Michaelmas Daisy (Aster Nove Anglia) 

Pearl Achillea (Achillea Ptarmica, vari- 
ety ‘‘The Pearl”) 

Tiger Lily 


Sweet Alyssum 


Plant the German iris against a wall, or where it will have the shadow 
of a tree in summer; the bee balm, in a shady corner, will flame out 
in color almost equal to the cardinal flower’s. If there is a dry, bare, 
sandy, sun-scorched spot that is the place for portulaca, which nothing 
in the way of drought seems able to discourage. Next to portulaca in 
its endurance of thirst come the nasturtiums—both the climbing and 
the dwarf sorts. If morning-glories are blessed with the early sun they 
seem to require little else but that their seed be put in the ground. 

NOTE— Miss Duncan will be glad to answer, by mail, as fully as she can, any 


inquiries about gardening if correspondents will be careful to inclose a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. 











AUTOTONE 


The Best Player-Piano Made 


Fill your home with music. A great joy 
exists in the Hardman Autotone for peo- 
ple with melody in their hearts but not 
in their hands. Any music from a sym- 
phony to a simple ballad can be played 
by anvone upon the Hardman Autotone, 
with Auman expression, by means of 


THE ACCENTOR 


an exclusive patented feature of this 
instrument. And if you wish to play by 
hand the Autotone instantly becomes a 
fine piano to be used by the fingers in 
the regular way. 


Where we have no dealer we will send price lists and explain 
our easy payment system. We take old pianos in exchange. 


Write for our rew Autotone Booklet (postpaid). 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Established 1842. 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York. 




















Sugar and Cream Set 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


Originality, taste and imagination in design 
| and exquisite craftsmanship, have placed 
Hawkes Cut Glass in the fore-tront of the 
artistic glass of the world. And to every 
| piece the flawless, white color and gem-like 
| brilliancy of finish add a great beauty. 


T. G. HAWKES & CO., Corning, N.Y. 

No piece without does not sell Hawkes 
| this trade-mark en- t Cut Glass, please 
| graved on it is gen- write us for address 

uine. Ifyour dealer sraqizes Of one who does. 























SOLID SILVER 
WHERE IT WEARS 


Ordinary eByeo-ploned spoons soon 
show wear at back of bowl and handle 
— the points of contact. Holmes & 
Edwards Sterling Inlaid Spoons and 

Forks stamped 












are reinforced with sterling silver at 
these points and are guaranteed for 


25 years. Send for booklet ‘*D-128." 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





> Largest dealers an 

utomo WE brokers of new and 
second-hand automio- 

biles in the world. All makes 


Bargains in first-class condition. 


Prices $150 to $5,000. 
Send for latest bargain sheet, No. 127. 
Times Square Automobile Co., 215-217 W. 48th St., New York 
EUROPEAN TOUR Small comfortable partie 
Expert conductors. Inclusi:¢ 


prices, covering all necessary expenses. Sailings, May 4 
June. $450, $695. Itineraries and particulars on request. 


JAMES B. TOPHAM, Pittsburgh College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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On the Roof of a City House A Little Yard, 20x30 Feet | || to birthdaystrings. Singlepearls, 
$25, 40, 75, 100 upward 
A Garden on a Roof A Garden of Limitations ee 
, ARDEN-MAKING, where there is room for it, is interesting; HIS little yard is smaller even than the average back yard, being 
but garden-making where, at first glance, there is not room only 20 x 30 feet. The walls are of brick and the door at the foot 
for it, is even more interesting. The little garden illustrated of the yard opens into an alley. A good grass-plot would be out Be d . 
above is on a 14 x 21 tar and gravel roof of the rear extension of a of the question, so this yard is bricked except for the narrow border- ads, Rings, Bracelets, 
city house. Flower-boxes eighteen inches high and one foot wide bed close to the walls. A lattice set in the upper part of the door cost 
make the balustrade at the edge of the roof, which is divided at equal two dollars. Two hardy Yulan magnolias are trained against the Bib Pins Ftc 
distances by two higher boxes, a foot square at the top: in these are walls, else they could not be in the garden. | 
planted small ev ergreens. At each end of the “garden,” against the Here is the cost of planting tor the spring display: | 
so walls of the neighboring houses, are flower-beds, the soil confined 2 Magnolia Conspicua . . $3.00 50 Narcissi. . . _$ .so 
by boards eighteen inches wide. These beds are filled with good 2 Forsythia so —-s0_ Daffodils . . 4.80 Gold bead neck chains 
: , . . 2010 Dead NecK Chains, } 
loam, a layer of finely-broken stone being placed in the bottom for 2 Awe .70 50 Jonquils . » + Se 
drainage. The planting may be as one chooses; here it is simply 2 Lilac - .§0 100 Tulips 1 . 1.50 $9, 11, 13.50, 16.50, 21, 25 | 
eighteen geraniums bordered by a row of dwarf alyssums for the bal- : ; | 
ustrade; with white daisies and zinnias in the side boxes, and Shrubs $4.70 Bulbs. . . . + $4.00 Amber bead neck chains, 
ampelopsis to climb the walls. The cost varies: the balustrade and If necessary to cut down the expense, or if training the trees $4 and 5 | 
boxes may be the result of well-paid carpentry or of home talent and against the wall is likely to prove over-much trouble, omit the mag- ; . 
found “lumber.” If you have to buy the boxes the cost would be: nolias and the espalier fruit, and instead plant vines—wistaria Spanish Coral bead chains, | 
. ae clematis, paniculata and ampelopsis—and easily-grown annuals in 
ro _“_* ; a pet o et oe , , ae the vom B gsr The hela oi + i are planted in autumn. $6, 10, 15, 20, 25 upward | 
0% . . . . . . -f “LL: ° ° . ° | 
12 Daisies . . 1.00 2 packets Alyssum fe - hine se brag F grec mig + Bie top of the wall would give a Gold rings with turquoise, | 
2 Ampelopsis . .. . . 430 charming effect. summer blossoming were wanted, instead of a z 
$7.90 spring display, one might cover the walls with Japanese ivy for a green pearl, opal,sapphire, ruby, | 
This garden needs plenty of water. background, and plant such perennials as platycodon, monk’s-hood, ald ; , 
Strips of matting laid down will save a woman’s skirts from tar achillea, monarda and the evening primrose. These could be planted emerald or other stones, | 
if one does not care to go to the expense of extra gravel; tiles could in April and would give flowers from June until October. $1.75, 2.25, 3.75, 4.50, 6.50 | 
also be used for flooring. This sort of gardening is adapted to the smallest yard in which wists akg ; Anas 
An awning would add much to the comfort. Or a trellis may be there is a bit of sunlight. Gold rings with small soli- 
made overhead, and some long-distance climber planted in the garden . . 
— — . — ad has ry and — If one hi = An All-Summer Flower-Garden taire diamond, $4.50 and 8.50 
there is the Japanese udzu vine yd 1uNn her giana ), which Gold rin xs with yearl rub , 
is a cousin of the beanstalk of Jack the Giant-Killer, and a near HE owners of this garden are blessed with a love of flowers and 18 ee y 
relation of Jonah’s gourd, and can do forty feet in a season a sunny back yard, 261% x 50 feet. Next to the house a grassed sapphire or other precious | 
space, used for a drying yard and service yard, is separated from the , 
; . little formal garden eof screen made of bamboo = ws cut in six-foot stone in centre and two | 
A Fruit-Garden on a Small Lot al ga y a scree é were sh, Si) } 
_ lengths, thrust in the ground like bean-poles at intervals of one foot; diamonds, . . $20 upward 
N THIS little garden, 50 x 25 feet, the clothes-posts lend themselves these are secured by string run horizontally, making a square-meshed : 
to beauty and an added usefulness by forming part of a grapevine lattice: on this grow sweet peas. ‘The gateway is seven feet and a half Gold bib pins with pearls 
trellis; on each side two additional posts are added, while the side high and three feet wide. The little garden space thus secured is os ™ $4 7.8.50 upward 
fences form the other supports of the trellises. Under the grapevines grassed, except for the flower-beds whi: ‘h run beside the fences, and OF Giamonds, %, 7, Y. pwa 
grow primroses and violets. A slender, wide-meshed lattice painted for those which make up the little formal garden. The beds are filled Gold bangles, plain, . each $10 
green separates the drying yard from the little garden beyond; on this with stocks and China asters in dwarf varieties and are bordered with 
climb pole-beans. Against the side fences, beyond the grapevines sweet alyssum. ; ; Chain bracelets with tur- 
the only possible place for them—are trained pear and apple trees. If the circular garden seems a bit complicated have, instead, ; 
Strawberries fill the border-beds, and in the long beds, divided one straight grass path down the centre of the garden, with a narrow, | quoise or pearls, $7.50, 8, 9 
from another by narrow paths of earth, is found room for five each oblong bed on each side. 
of blackberries and raspberries set four feet apart, and for six currant Here is the cost of planting 
bushes. In the central bed are tomatoes. Needless to say, the soil PERENNIAL PLANTS ANNUALS (SEEDS) 
for this garden is fertilized heavily. 24 jonenene Anemones $3.00 Stocks. $ .10 F P | 
During the first year, while the fruits are small, the beds are edged 12 Hollyhocks .75 Asters. . 10 Children Ss Bowls 
‘ Vu | ’ | 
with a single row of low- -growing vegetables —radishes, carrots, beets, 12 aan < A 1.00 caeneneae ( a — 125 | | 
yarsley and the like. Here is the cost: 12 Perennial Asters 1.00 warf Alyssum (1 ounce) 125 | | 
, ” 36 Pansies . c. 4 2.25 Raeet Peas (1 ounce) . 10 | Cups, Etc. 
Trellises and lattice, about $10.00 4 Blackberries $ .25 12 Monk’s hood 3.00 California Poppies(2packe ts) .10° | 
2 Roars ei a Sa: . 5.50 6 Currants . ' 1.50 2 — William _ = re 
2 Apple ; ” legetable Seeds 50 12 Boltonia 1.80 9 
6 dozen Strawberties Py 6 } arg = oa aiaie Bamboo Screen . $3.00 Photographsand further information sentupon request 
4 Raspberries .. P 25 < 
$18.45 If annuals only were used, or if the perennials were raised from seed, da 
This sort of garden is well adapted to a small suburban lot. the cost would be much reduced. Silver cups, $7.50, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12 upward 
‘ Silver porringers, $14, 15, | 
17, 19, 20, 24 upward | 
||| Silver knife, fork and spoon 
. 
’ in case, sets $9, 10.75, 13 upward | 
| | 
et Wate £ } we 
1 in is Silver bowl and_ saucer, 
sets . $14,17, 19, 25 upward | 
. >. . 
Children’s Silver | 
LP EK I paleo © a OPO Ae pM Tae 
ee RY. sts aadal JAP ANEMONE prorny} en ASTERS HOLLY HocKs Toilet Sets 
| Cz oa SL. Pee ee 2g . Me POPS e e e ° 
ee All Pes WE Oe | cnnss 4 
: i * on qa eamrcane fae: amines FA | A, (emg “ : SCALE STETT3 
P | Z. 2 4 Z 7“ 6 | 
z SCALES TS TTS og (ng > > ° 
| co 2 2 3 oneas Hair brush, comb and pow- 
> v ca | 
As i z% . 
aZe, a ht ay oles Fe crass oO, @ © e oon CLOTHES-YARD der box, in case, sets 
+ - | 
4 . y As ¥ $19, 26, 28 upward 
5 A GRAVEL z © { (- ig $s n } 
nv (6 ae | 
a z “f ( 3 4 4 | 
“hou CRAPEVI a & | ai e | 
Ltrs 8 | 4 - 
: eS co mr .« Ga || Fifth Avenue New York 
JAP ANEMONE LARKSPUR BOLTOMNIA HOLLYHOCKS | 
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in 
Pantasote 
leather 

furniture. 


One of 
the many 
handsome 

effects 


Better Than 
Real Leather 


and sold for 


One-Third the Price 


This statement is alsolutely true, 
as many thousands of users of 


Santarote 
LEATHER 


have testified. Pantasote is more durable, is bright, odor 

less, easily cleaned, does not crack, is fireproof, water- 

proof and wears an! looks like leather in every respect. 

Outwears most leather and costs one-third as much. Made 
in a variety of patterns an! colorings. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CHAIR SEAT 


We make it easy forall to test Pantasote by mailing postpaid, 
on receipt of remittance by Post Office money order or by 
registered! letter (we will not Le responsible for money or 
stamps which may be lost in the mail), a sample Morocco 
embossed square 18 x 18 inches, 25 cents; 25 x 25 inches, 
50 cents ; 27 x 27 inches, 70 cents; anc 36 x 36 inches, $1.00. 
Just the thing for a chair seat, cushion or footstool. MWAe 
buying Pantasote by the yard look for PANTASOTI 
embossed on the selvedyge edge every %of a yard, for 
protection against Jraudulent products —itmnitations 
which fad to imitate and ave useless and objectionable, 
To protect you against fraud accept no furniture as cov- 
ered with Pantasote from your cdlealer or upholsterer un- 
less it bears our trade-mark label as shown below, 


This Interesting Book Free 
It contains the story, “THE MAN IN THE STAGE 


COACH,” illustrated in ten colors by leading artists. It gives 
particulars, prices, and includes sample of the material, 
exact tints from which to select. It also includes cuts show 

ing the handsomest and most extensive line of leather 
covered furniture, giving prices and details of each piece. It 
will be sent postpaid. The number is limited. Write to-day. 
Address all communications to Dept. L., Main Office 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 














Main Office : Showrooms 
11 4 Santasote = 26 
Broadway : West 34th 
New York iis Bete | 
This Pantasote 
Label on Leather 
Genuine Furniture 








Lamp-chimneys with my 
name on them live to a ripe 
old age unless an unusual 
accident happens to them. 
They never break from heat. 

They give the best light, | 
too, because they fit and are 
made of tough glass, clear as 
crystal. 


Let me send you my Index to Lamp- | 
Chimneys. It’s free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








Our Ornamental Brick Mantels 


cannot be equaled. They are artistic, durable, 

healthful and not too costly. Easily set by 

local mason. Send for illustrated catalog. 
PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., Dept. 27 
Office and Showroom, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | 








This 
Paint Book 
FREE 


If you are interested in the ap- 
pearance and protection of a home, 
there are valuable facts and sug- 
gestions for you in our new | f 
“Paint and Painting.” 
how to get ready to paint; how to 
direct your painter for best results 
and least cost; where to learn 
about color combinations. And 
it proves in a clinching, convinc- 
ing way why “High Stand- 
ard” Liquid Paint, rea:iy-for- 
res the greatest pair. efficiency and econumy. 

opy of “ Paint and Painting.” Vt will 








' np the paint question, 
ulw iany dollars on your next painting job. 


The Lowe Brothers Co., 36-46 Wayne St., Dayton, O. 








A Fireproof House for $5000 


Estimated to Cost That Amount in Chicago, and Designed Especially for The Journal 
By Frank Lloyd Wright 

















One Side of the House, Showing the Trellised Extension 


HE cost of building has increased nearly forty per cent. in the 
past six years. The thirty-five-hundred-dollar wooden house of 
six years ago would cost nearly five thousand dollars now; so at 

the present time it would seem that five thousand dollars ought to 
represent a low enough cost standard, if the result be permanent and 
the cost of maintenance lessened. 

Changing industrial conditions have brought reénforced concrete 
construction within the reach of the average home-maker. The max- 
imum strength peculiar to the nature of both concrete and steel is in 
this system utilized with great economy. A structure of this type is 
more enduring than if carved intact from solid stone, for it is not only 
a masonry monolith but interlaced with steel fibres as well. Insulated 
with an impervious non-conducting inner coating it is damp-proof; 
it is, too, warmer than a wooden house in winter and cooler in summer. 

The plan for a small house of this type, submitted here, is the 
result of a process of elimination due to much experience in planning 
the inexpensive house. What remains seems sufficiently complete 
and the ensemble an improvement over the usual cut-up, overtrimmed 
boxes doing duty in this class, wherein architecture is a matter of 
“millwork” and the “features” are apt to peel. 

As an added grace in summer foliage and flowers are arranged for 
as a decorative feature of the design, the only ornamentation. In 
winter the building is well proportioned and complete without them. 


O ATTIC, no “butler’s pantry,” no back stairway have been 
planned; they would be unnecessarily cumbersome in this scheme, 
whichistrimmed tothe last ounce of the superfluous. A closet on the level 
of the stair landing takes care of trunks 
and suit-cases, and a dry, well-lighted 
basement storeroom cares for whatever 
doesn’t classify in the various closets. 
The open kitchen, with pantry conve- 
niences built into it, is more pleasant and 
as useful as the complement of kitchen, 














kitchen pantry and “butler’s pantry.” 
Access to the stairs from the kitchen is 
sufficiently private at all times, and the front door may be easily 
reached from the kitchen without passing through the living-room. 

The walls, floors and roof of this house are a monolithic cast- 
ing, formed in the usual manner by means of wooden false work, 
the chimney at the centre carrying, like a huge post, the central 
load of floor and roof construction. Floors and roof are reénforced 
concrete slabs approximately five inches thick if gravel concrete 
is used. The roof slab overhangs to protect the walls from sun 
and the top is waterproofed with a tar and gravel roofing pitched 
to drain to a downspout located in the chimney-flue, 
where it is not likely to freeze. To afford further protec- 
tion to the second-story rooms from 
the heat of the sun a false ceiling is 
provided of plastered metal lath 
hanging eight inches below the bot- 
tem of the roof slab, leaving a 
circulating air space above, ex- 
hausted to the large open space in 
the centre of the chimney. In summer this air space is fed by 
the openings noted beneath the eaves outside. These openings 
may be closed in winter by a simple device reached from the 
second-story windows. 

All the interior partitions are of metal lath plastered both sides. or 
of three-inch tile set upon the floor slabs after the reénforced concrete 
construction is complete. After coating the inside surfaces of the out- 
side concrete walls with a non-conducting paint, or lining them with 
a plaster-board, the whole is plastered two coats with a rough sand 
finish. 

The floor surfaces are finished smooth with wooden strip inlaid for 
fastening floor coverings, or at additional cost noted they may be 
finished over a rough structural concrete with a half-inch thick dress- 
ing of magnesite mixed with sawdust, which renders them less hard 
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and cold to the touch, and when waxed presents a very agreeable 
surface in any color. , 

The interior is trimmed with light wood strips nailed to small, por- 
ous terra-cotta blocks, which are set into the forms at the proper 
points before the forms are filled with the concrete. 


|‘ THE composition of the concrete for the outside walls only finely- 
screened bird’s-eye gravel is used. with cement enough added to fill 
the voids. This mixture is put into the boxes quite dry and tamped. 
When the forms are removed the outside is washed with a solution of 
hydrochloric acid, which cuts the cement from the outer face of the 
pebbles, and the whole surface glistens like a piece of gray granite. 
This treatment insures uniformity of color, and if the wooden forms 
have been properly made of narrow flooring smoothed on the side 
toward the concrete and oiled, the surface throughout should be 
smooth and even without unsightly seams. 

The house has been designed four sides alike in order to simplify 
the making of these forms, and so that, if necessary, forms made for 
one side may serve for all four. 

The windows are casement type, swinging outward. The screens or 
storm sash are fitted within as a part of the window trim, swinging in 
PA 3 when the windows need 

bee's cleaning. All windows may 

be operated independently 
, of screens by a mechanical 
device accessible from 
within at all times and clos- 
ing beneath the window- 
sills. The outer sash might 
at no very great additional 
expense be made of metal. 

The trellis over the en- 
trance might give place toa 
concrete roof slab similar to 
the roof of the house, should 
a covered porch be a neces- 
sity. 

The house may be placed 
with either the living-room 
front or the terrace front to 
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The First-Story Plan 





the street, as indicated in 
the exterior perspectives. 








Estimate of Cost 











Concrete construc- 

i tion, masonry and 
plastering . $3100 

Carpentry, millwork, 
sash-doors and 
screens, labor and 


BEDROOM 
NOXIO ~ 


BEDROOM 
WOXWO 








CLOS. 






CLOS. 


















trimming , 1100 
Plumbingand furnace 460 
ee. «kes ef 70 
Painting and glazing 160 
170° 11'0" BEDROOM Hardware —_ go 
$4980 
i If magnesite floors are 
{ ; used add oy. 320 
The Second Story $5300 


NOTE—The architect, Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright, Forest and Chicago Avenues, 
Oak Park, Illinois, has agreed to furnish plans, specifications, details and com- 
plete service for ten per cent. of the cost of the house. Where plans, specifi- 
cations and details only are wanted his charge will be seven and a half per 
cent. of the cost, provided the purchaser agrees to employ a competent 
superintendent and to execute the drawings without changes, unless agreed 
upon in advance with the architect. As the estimate is based on Chicago 
prices it is well to remember that in different parts of the country the figures 
will vary, according to local conditions. 























Another View of the 


House and Grounds 
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An $1850 New England Cottage 


That was Built in Vermont for that Sum. Photographs Made Especially for The Journal 
By Charles St. J. McRee 
































Green Mountains of Vermont, on a hill’ commanding miles of 


[' DESIGNING and building this house, located among the 


valley and mountain views, the prime factors considered were 
moderate cost, compactness and convenience, and equal comfort in the 
heat of summer and the cold of a Northern winter. The “ bungalow” 
type was finally decided upon, as offering the maximum of conve- 


nience with the minimum 
of expense, giving at the 
same time a home pleas- 
ing in appearance exter- 
nally and internally. 

The main part of the 
house is nearly square, 
with an “L” extending 
back of the dining-room, 
containing a kitchen and a 
large wood-shed. Across 
the front of the house 
and part way around the 
sides a broad piazza ex- 
tends, the north or shady 
side being increased in 
width to twelve feet, ample 
space for a “Cape Ann 
hammock,” chairs, table, 
etc. Rolling bamboo 
curtains inclose this part of 
the piazza, keeping out the 
glare on sunny days and 
giving a sense of privacy. 

As will be seen by con- 
sulting the floor plans, a 
living-room, one bedroom 
and a bathroom, besides 
dining-room and kitchen, 


Simple Lines and Good Proportion are Characteristic of the Exterior 


for dishes and kitchen supplies. The ki 
ventilated by three good-sized windows. 
pots and pans. 

Opening off the small hall, back of the s 


tchen is lighted and well 
A closet is provided for 


taircase, are the bathroom 


and one bedroom, a bright, sunny room with a large window look- 


ing south, a smaller “high” one being 
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are provided on the first floor; on the second floor, reached by a semi- 
inclosed staircase, are two more bedrooms and a small attic. 


N THE living-room the most prominent feature is the massive stone 


fireplace with its heavy timber shelf. 


The stones used were gath- 


ered from nearby fields; many resemble huge sponges, while others are 
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KITCHEN 
&'6*14'6" 


DINING-ROOM 
M12 
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Plan of 
First Floor 


LIVING-ROOM 


covered with moss. The 
woodwork in this room, as 
in all other rooms on this 
floor, is selected white 
hemlock. Between the 
paneling strips art burlap 
of a rich brown shade was 
stretched and tacked se- 
curely to the inside board- 
ing, mouldings being used 
to cover the tack heads. 
Art burlap can be obtained 
at a very moderate cost, in 
a variety of shades, both 
plain and figured, making 
an attractive wall covering 
that is easily applied by 
anyone. This burlap must 
not be confused with the 
“sized” variety sold by 
wall-paper dealers, which 
comes at a much higher 
price. Brown stain, the 
same shade as the burlap, 


was applied to all the woodwork, no other finish being used, as it was 
desired to retain the rich figure and soft appearance of the hemlock. 

An ample window-seat, with a bookcase at one end, extends across 
the front of the room opposite the fireplace; space for storage of 
articles not in use is provided under the seat. The furniture of the 


living-room is oak and 
wicker, stained moss- 
green, to match the color 
of the “ prairie grass” rugs. 
Cretonne with figures in 
dark greens and reds on a 
cream ground is used for 
draperies and chair cush- 
lons, burlap being used on 
the window-seat cushion. 
lo the left of the fireplace 
can be seen the stairs to the 
second story and the en- 
trance to the dining-room 
and small hall. 


HE dining-room is pan- 
eled in the same way 
as the living-room. The 
color scheme of this room 
x blue and vellow, 
wth oak furniture finished 
to match. A large, blue 
prairie grass” rug covers 
the floor. 
Access to the kitchen is 
through the pantry, which 


nall, but large enough 


IS old 


The Rugged Stone Fireplace is an Attractive Feature of the Living-Room 


The foundations were constructed of fi 


introduced for ventilation 
on the opposite side of the 
room. The walls of this 
room are, like the others 
on this floor, covered with 
burlap, but applied in a 
different manner. No 
panel strips are used, the 
burlap covering the entire 
walls, joints and tacks be- 
ing covered by gimp braid. 
Light green is used on the 
lower portion with tan 
above. Bedspread and 
dressing-table draperies 
are of cretonne in pinks 
and greens to match the 
colors of the “Pilgrim” 
rugs used in this room. 
The furniture, as in all the 
bedrooms, is finished in 
white enamel. 


HE second-story rooms 

are finished in cream 
white—the beaded sheath- 
ing being painted toa 
height of five feet, above 
which cretonne is carried 
to the ceiling line. 
eld stone, laid in cement 


mortar; these were carried well below the frost line, and a small cellar 
excavated under the rear portion of the house for the heater, etc. 


Hemlock and spruce were used for fri 


ame, boarding, joists and 


rafters. The roof and sides were shingled with cedar shingles, 
stained before being Jaid. The colors were moss-green for the roof, 


and brown for the sides 





and trimmings. Creo- 
sote stains were used 
for all outside work, as 
they preserve the wood 
effectually and give a 
soft and velvety effect 


The Second- 
Story Plan 








not attainable where NY 
paint is used; the odor 
disappears in a short 
time. 


Eis INSURE cool 
rooms on the second 
floor, and also to make 
the structure thor- 
oughly wind and cold 
proof, the entire house 
was insulated—roof, 
walls and floors—the 
slight additional ex- 
pense being offset by 
reduced cost of heat- 


CLOSET 





BeDROOM 
20°96" 








ing. 

Between floors heavy roofing paper was 
behind the baseboards to cover any possi 
age of woodwork. 

For insulating the walls and roof, a prepz 
between two thicknesses of paper was used. 
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Another View of the Living-Room, Showing the Window-Seat 


laid and carried well up 
ble cracks due to shrink- 


aration of eel grass quilted 

This “ quilt” was tacked 
between studding and raft- 
ers with tin-headed roofing 
tacks, care being taken to 
cover all corners and joints 
where cold winds might 
findentrance. Experience 
has more than justified 
this method of insulating. 
The second-story rooms 
are in summer as cool 
as those on the first floor, 
while in winter all the 
rooms are warm and com- 
fortable in the coldest 
windy weather. 


HE following figures 


are actual costs: 


Masonry - +. $250 
Lumber and mill 

work. . » 3 700 
Carpentering . . 400 
Plumbing . . . . 170 
St@jiming .... go 
Insulating. . .. 20 
Hardware... . 20 
Heater, steam . . 200 
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Safety 
Heating 





The house and contents 
may be sadly damaged by 
fire, yet not destroy the 
usefulness and value of 
our Steam and Water 
warming outfits. Not 
only that, their durable 
construction and safety 
features compel lower 
insurance rates on houses, 
stores—ALL buildings 
—equipped with 


AMERICAN: [DEAL 


Several million dollars prop- 
ertyloss is annually laid to fires 
caused by old-fashioned heat- 
ing methods—forced or 
strained to the utmost on bit- 
ter cold days to make rooms 
habitable. Buildings outfitted 
with IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are 
freed from this risk— fires can 
only result from oufside causes 
—that is why our outfits are 
used evento warm powderand 
dynamite factories, Govern- 
ment forts, battleships, etc. 


IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are 
made in sizes to fit all classes 
of buildings (3 rooms to go 
rooms),OLD or new— FARM 
or City. A child can care for 
the outfit. Keeps the whole 
cottage or building warm; and 
avoids dust and ashes in 
living rooms. A permanent 
investment, not an expense; 
coal savings soon pay for outfit. 


ADVANTAGE 3: Every inch of fire 
surface in IDEAL Boilers is backed by 
water, which greedily absorbs the full 
heat, and hurries it along through the 
hollow double walls of the Boiler and 
through the 
piping to the 
hollow, beau- 
tifully orna- 
mented, grace- 
ful AMERI- 
CAN Radia- 
tors stationed 
at convenient 
points in the 
rooms above. 
It is this water 
backing of 
every tiny por- 
tion of the heat- 
ing surface 
which makes 
these outfits so 
economical in 
fuelburning,so 
Boiler cut in halfto show ‘S¥ré in heating 
hollow castings filled efficiency, and 


— pao hen prevents their 

racts the full value . 

from every pound ever wearing 
of fuel burned. out. 





Write today for valuable catalogue 
(free), setting forth the full ADVAN- 
TAGES. Sales branches and ware- 
housesthroughoutAmericaandEurope. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


What Uncle Sam is Doing 


A Department Showing the Remarkable but Little-Known Experiments Which 
the United States Government is Making for the Public 


As Collated and Told by John Elfreth Watkins 


With the Assistance of the United States Government Departments at Washington 


Scouring China for New Foods 


2S) N SEARCH of still more new foods to 
= be introduced into this country, Mr. 
» f Frank N. Myer, Uncle Sam’s agricul- 
tural explorer, is scouring China, which 
vast Empire is proving a Pandora’s box 
of surprises. The plants being discovered 
are peculiarly suited to the United States 
| whose range of climate and soil closely 

|] resembles that of China. 
1} Explorer Myer’s task of wandering 

A) alone through out-of-the-way parts of the 
fix =e) Middle Kingdom, without the protection 

. —v" of armed escorts, has proved both difficult 
and dangerous. Recently while returning to his hotel, in the frontier 
town of Habarowsk, where he had gathered many sorts of seeds and 
cuttings, he was set upon by three Chinese ruffians who knocked 
him down and drew a towel about his head. But, by dint of pluck 
and hard fighting, he beat off his assailants and thus narrowly escaped 
cold-blooded murder. 

A new variety of oat expected to yield our farmers several bushels 
more per acre than any of the best species which they are now grow- 
ing is one of the new plants for which the explorer was searching 
when thus attacked. He found it, nevertheless, as he did a delicious 
Chinese persimmon which can be pared and eaten like the apple. It 
is seedless and yellow and is expected to bear fruit here as far north as 
New York State. Mr. Myer has also obtained cuttings of some new 
sorts of North Chinese peaches. China, by-the-way, is the original 
home of the peach, and our most productive varieties have been grown 
from small quantities of seeds sent home by missionaries and naval 
officers. Mr. Myer is also collecting, in North China, cuttings of some 
excellent new varieties of pears, plums, apricots, dates, rices, grains, 
forage plants, lawn grasses, fibre plants, remarkable willows, poplars, 
ornamental trees, shrubs, hardy bamboos and many minor plants 
all making up hundreds of shipments which are arriving safely after 
their long journey half-way around the world. 












































Some New Wonders in Glass 


RELIMINARY experiments of Dr. Arthur L. Day, of the new 

Geophysical Laboratory, Carnegie Institution, have resulted in 
the discovery of a method of manufacturing, in large quantities, 
quartz glass, which is obtained from melting pure rock crystal. 
Hitherto it has been impossible to produce more than very small bits 
of this glass, which has been worth its weight in gold simply because 
the old methods of production have thus been so tedious. Doctor 
Day melts the quartz in an electric furnace so constructed that the 
crystals receive a terrific heat of from 3500 to 4000 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and at the same time a pressure of five hundred pounds to each 
square inch of their surface. 

Quartz glass has many wonderful properties. It can be heated to 
nearly 2500 degrees Fahrenheit, without noticeably softening. A 
steel safe having windows of this material would melt before the win- 
dows themselves would be destroyed by fire. A lamp chimney made 
of it could be heated red hot and plunged into ice-water without 
cracking, while a cut-glass dish made of it could be used to bake a 
pudding without any harmful effects. Thus it not only refuses to melt 
except at a very great heat, but its expansion from heat is only 
one-tenth that of ordinary glass. In England a patent was recently 
issued to a firm which proposes to manufacture dishes out of this 
glass in a crude form, not transparent, but opaque and resembling 
white porcelain. A stove-lid could melt under such a dish before the 
latter would even soften or crack. 

Doctor Day’s invention will make possible many improvements in 
photography. Above the violet band of light produced when a sun- 
beam is passed through a prism occur certain invisible, “ultra-violet” 
rays—those now used in curing cancer and for other purposes. Ordi- 
nary glass almost entirely prevents these rays from passing through it, 
but this quartz glass admits them in abundance. You have noted that 
when you have your picture taken a violet or a blue dress always 
appears, in the photograph, much lighter than it really is. Cameras 
fitted with quartz glass lenses will give the blues and violets their 
proper color values. The electric tubes used to produce light in the 
indoor photograph galleries which we now see at fairs and amusement 
resorts give off these ‘‘ ultra-violet” rays, and our present camera lenses 
working in such light require considerable time. But quartz glass 
lenses will be able, at night, to make snapshots in such artificial light. 
By aid of such lenses astronomers will be able to make new discoveries. 


Barring Out Foreign Animal Pests 


MMIGRANTS of the animal kingdom are entering our ports at the 
rate of about nine hundred a day. For every four-legged alien that 
arrives there are about five hundred birds, five-sixths of the latter being 
canaries. Indeed, two hundred and seventy-five thousand of these 
yellow songsters were brought to our shores last year. 

That Uncle Sam employs inspectors to watch his animal as well as 
his human immigrants is a fact little known. Since 1900 these men 
have pried into each consignment of birds and mammals, which— 
with the exception of parrots and caged birds carried by passengers 
—are refused entry except under permit. 

These means are taken to prevent the introduction here of any more 
such pests as the English sparrow. Among the blacklisted species 
lately denied entrance are the mongoose, the flying fox, the kohlmeise, 
the blaumeise and European starling. Of these the most feared by 
far is the mongoose. It is a little mammal of the weasel family, gray, 
flecked with black and about the size ofa rat. It is a native of India, 
where it is esteemed as a ratter, mouser and exterminator of poisonous 
serpents. This reputation led to its introduction, some years ago, into 
Jamaica, where it promptly set about to exterminate quail, grouse and 
other ground-nesting birds, as well as to destroy poultry and do other 
immense damage. [very specimen brought to our ports is now 
destroyed at once. A strict quarantine against it is maintained, espe- 
cially in respect to all vessels from Hawaii and Porto, Rico, which 
islands have been overrun with it. 

Importing foreign birds for the stocking of game covers is a vastly 
growing enterprise in this country. European partridges, capercailzie 
and “‘ black game” are those now being most largely introduced. The 
importation of foreign birds’ eggs to be hatched here is also vastly 
“rowing. Out of fifty-five hundred English pheasant eggs lately 
imparted by the Game Commissioner of Illinois three thousand 


healthy chicks have been hatched. Eggs, as well as the ready-hatched 
birds, must also submit to the scrutiny of the Government inspectors. 


More Honest Electric Lamps for the People 


ERE are three questions which concern every user of electric 
lamps: How bright is the lamp? How much current is needed 
for each candle-power of light which it gives? How long will the lamp 
last? The National Bureau of Standards is developing new instru- 
ments and new methods for answering these questions for the entire 
country more accurately than ever before. This new institution now 
fixes the light standard for the public through tests for manufacturers 
and lighting specialists. Before this Supreme Court of Measures was 
established buyers of electric lamps of a certain candle-power bar- 
gained for an uncertain quantity, nearly all manufacturers having 
their own arbitrary standards. 

You have often wondered what a “candle-power” is. It has for 
some years been supposed to be the illuminating power of the English 
“Parliamentary candle,”’ a standard light burning one hundred and 
twenty grains of spermaceti (sperm-whale oil) an hour, with what was 
known as a “Government wick.”’ But when this old standard light— 
used heretofore by only a sixth of our electric-lamp manufacturers 
— burned low it emitted light of one strength, and when it burned full 
length its brilliance was quite different. 

The Bureau of Standards has now adopted a much more accurate 
contrivance. It is a set of electric lamps, very carefully made and very 
accurately compared with the standard lamps of other countries. The 
average light of this group is taken as the standard. The lamp to be 
tested is placed in a holder and rotated, that its light thrown off in all 
directions may be equalized. Its light falls on a small, white screen, 
alongside which is a second screen illuminated by the “standard 
lamp.” The screens are moved back and forth between the two lamps 
until both screens appear equally bright, when a pointer upon a scale 
indicates the candle-power of the tested lamp. 


To Learn What Saltpetre in Ham Does to You 


OCTOR WILEY, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, as the latest 
step in his crusade for good food, is studying the effects of salt- 
petre, as a meat preservative, upon the kidneys and allied organs of 
the human anatomy. It is strongly suspected that much of the kidney 
disease now claiming our citizens is due to this chemical. Raw meats 
are preserved very generally by a process including first a soaking in a 
strong solution of salt and water, followed by a treatment with salt- 
petre, sugar and salt. Beef and the legs and shoulders of pork are 
rubbed well with these before being covered with brine. This treat- 
ment is repeated at stated intervals for two or three weeks until the 
“corning” or “pickling” is complete. The pieces of meat are then 
suspended in the smoke of smoldering wood, preferably hickory or 
oak, thus remaining for upward of a month. Creosote forms in the 
blackish crust gradually covering the meat, as you can often detect 
from the odor of meats so treated. The creosote serves as an anti- 
septic agent, supplementing the effect of the saltpetre and brine. 
But these three allied antiseptics cannot be always depended upon to 
keep out the microbes which come to attack the meat and taint it. 
So, for greater safety, these hams, shoulders and rounds are placed in 
stout linen cases coated with paint or some varnish which further 
fortifies them against the ubiquitous germs. 
In order that he may know exactly what he is talking about when 
he discusses saltpetre with our lawmakers, Doctor Wiley, as has been 
his custom when studying other preservatives, will feed varying doses 


of saltpetre daily to a class of young men. He is really very fortunate 


in being always able to place his hands on individuals ready and will- 
ing to play for him the réle of “apothecary’s cat.’’ He guarantees 
the class three meals a day, gratis, and in return for this they are under 
contract to take their medicine and refrain from eating anything 
except what he feeds them. At the end of the few months the “salt- 
petre squad” will have demonstrated the effects of the drug. They 
will not receive more of it than many a citizen gets in the average 
ham-and-egg boarding-house, and he will not carry the experiment to 
the extent of making any of them really ill. 


Perpetuating the Beauty of the Indian 


is PERPETUATE the Indian’s picturesque physiognomy Uncle 
Sam is having made photographs and life-masks of as many 
braves as will submit to the camera and the modeler. Washington 
is the Mecca of all red men having grievances against the Government 
or business with it, and in one of the streets near the Capitol there is 
a hotel given up entirely to Indian patronage. Every aborigine having 
business with the ‘‘Great White Father” puts up there, and one of 
the first bits of news imparted to him is that Uncle Sam has a portrait 
gallery where Poor Lo can have his picture taken free. 

This studio is in the Bureau of Ethnology, and only Indians need 
apply for a sitting. Here, some time ago, I saw three proud braves 
spend more than an hour primping and painting for their pictures. 
As it would come the turn of one to pose the other two would add 
their ornaments to his, would inspect each braid of his hair and add 
finishing touches of paint here and there. On another occasion while 
I was at the Bureau it was visited by an Indian who had just received 
his finished portraits. He was in great distress because they depicted 
a scar between his eyes. He took them back to the photographer and 
asked that the scar be erased, which was done by a retoucher. 

The life-masks of these proud braves are made at the National 
Museum. The subject is seated in a chair, his head is thrown back 
and his face is carefully greased. A quill is placed in each nostril 
and the modeler spreads over the entire face a generous coating of 
damp plaster of Paris. This is allowed to harden for about a quarter 
of an hour, the subject breathing all the while through the quills which 
protrude above the plaster. The latter after removal is allowed to 
harden thoroughly and is finally used as a mould for casting again in 
plaster an exact facsimile of the original features. Some time ago 
Kicking Bear, the war chief of the Ogallala Sioux, thus sat for his 
life-mask. All went well until the quills were placed into his nostrils. 
At this point the chief became convinced that the “Great White 
Father” had hatched out a clever plot to assassinate him. After 
calming the warrior the modeler suggested that the experiment first 
be tried upon a boy who was loitering about the studio. Kicking 
Bear agreed that if the boy survived the ordeal he would brave it 
through, and he kept his word. 

In the Laboratory of Physical Anthropology, also in the National 
Museum, many Indians are carefully measured, the dimensions of 
their heads, trunks and limbs being taken with scales of varying sizes, 
some—resembling minute shoemakers’ scales—being used to measure 
exactly the length of the ear, the breadth of the nose or the distance 
between the eyes. After the Indian has become extinct, as such, his 
picturesque features and graceful form will thus be preserved to art. 








FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


If You Don’t 
Already Know 


That Rogers Stainfloor Finish is 
the best Floor Finish made, that 
it is also the best general Finish 























































for Furniture and all Interior 
Woodwork, that it makes old 
floors look new and all floors 
and all woods look beautiful, 
that it gives a highly artistic 
finish to painted as well as 
unpainted woods, that it 
does not obscure the 
grain like paint, that it 
is far more durable than 
varnish, that it shows 
neither hee] marks nor 
scratches, that it is not 
affected by water, 
that it can be ap- 
plied by anybody, 
send us 25 cents 
to pay express 
charges, and we 
will deliver 
prepaid to your 
home address 
a good Brush 
and a Sample 
Can of Stain- 
floor, any 
color, Light 
Oak, Dark 
Oak, Ma- 





Cherry, 
Malachite 
Green or 
Transpar- 
ent, enough 
to cover 20 
square feet, 
two coats. A 
trial of Rogers 
Stainfloor Finish 
always proves 
our contention 
as to its merits. 


Booklet mailed free 
to any address. 
Detroit 
White Lead Works 
Dept.B Detroit, Mich. 








PERHAPS you don’t eat chocolate 
now because the kinds you have 
bought were either flat and tasteless, 
hard, dry and bitter or weak and gritty. 

Then you’ll be better able to recog- 
nize pool appreciate the rich, creamy, 
smooth, sweet and delicious 


Plers 
GENUINE 

SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


Compared with other so-called Swiss 
and milk chocolates, Cailler’s is like 
pure, rich, fresh cream compared to 
watered milk. 

Cailler’s is made in Switzerland 
from the finest selected cocoa beans, 
pure sugar and the rich, creamy, '"- 
imitable Swiss milk. Any = oticr 
chocolates can’t begin to even imitate 
its quality and flavor. ; 


Sample Cake Free 


If you’d really like to know the taste of gen) ne 
S wiss milk chocolate send your name and ad s 
ona postaland we'll send enough to mak: yu 
acquainted — and glad you got acquainted. 


J. H. FREYMANN, Agent for U. S. A- 
60 University Place, New York 











The UNIVERSAL ROTOCHORD of HARMONY 








Bears the same relation in the study cf Harmony that *!¢ my 
does to the study of geography. More practical know!* Ke rob 
glance than from any other source in a month. For transposites 


playing by ear, extemporising, playing accompaniments. ! st paid 
to any address upon receipt of $1.00. on 
Index Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
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Why Not Have a Beautiful Town? 


Presented in the “Beautiful America” Series 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 






nee zf HY not join “the crusade against 
We ‘Le ugliness” that is gaining daily more 
yy lee recruits than Peter the Hermit ever 

“SS” dreamed of leading! 

How shall a beautiful town be obtained ? 
The first requisite is to realize that 
| community attractiveness, home and town 
‘wi beauty are true economy, and that col- 
lective ugliness is sheer waste. Which home 
brings the best price : the one that is beautiful, even 
though simple, or the one that is ugly? Which 
community attracts population of a permanent and 
desirable character: the factory town whose ugli- 
ness drives its unfortunate citizens into its saloons, 
or the village with tree-lined streets, extending 
an obvious inducement for wholesome outdoor 
individual and family life ? 

selieving that beauty is “‘ good business,” talk 
that way to your friends. Suggest to them that 
what is impossible for one is easy for many, and 
thus pave the way for organized effort. 

While considering organization think of your 
home, your street, your town as if you were a 
critical stranger. Are there ashpiles and dumps 
about? Has the purifying trash-fire been for- 
gotten? Do loose papers litter the streets? 
Have the sign-men been permitted to tack up on 
fences, trees, houses, their ugly announcements ? 
Are billboards more prominent than grass-plats ? 
Do poles and wires eclipse the trees ? 

Street lights may be beautiful or they may 
“uglify” a town. Do they hang from hideous 
poles or crown crooked posts in your town? See 
how they are handled in Biltmore. Notice also 
the efficient street signs in Biltmore. Contrast 
the “Ober Street” sign in Beverly, Massachusetts, with the ‘‘ Hamilton 
Street” sign, a type found in a Pennsylvania city. 

Consider your streets or highways, which you are sure to want, in 
this age of fast-spreading good roads, paved or macadamized. Is it 
not practicable to narrow the traffic road, or actual driving surface, 


Street Signs. 





The Town Hall of Wellesley, Massachusetts, is in Full 
View from the Railroad 


making the paving cost less, and provide for the sightly and saving 
grass-plats? The Biltmore street-development is truly a model, for 
here all the varied uses of the highway are harmoniously combined. 
The graceful grass-plats include, as well, ample room for the well- 
cared-for trees, while the sidewalk is wide enough for traffic and yet 
not obtrusively close to the dwelling fronts. 

In this consideration think of the trees: how they may be properly 
planted, cared for, protected from insects and electrical assaults; con- 
sider them in connection with the necessary electrical wires, which 
need not be menac ing and ugly. Think of the smoke of burning coal, 
necessary for life and industry, but which may, by proper regulations, 
be kept from blackening your town and ruining your trees. 

_Most communities have some central “ square” or plaza, including 
often the town hall or the court-house. Is it a true civic centre of 
beauty as well as of business, with tree-decked avenues of approach 
and with some harmonious relation of one building to another? If it 
is 1 want to know about it, for I am hungering for a sight of a few 
more towns so ornamented! I have seen the “square” a muddy 
hitching-place, dirty, ugly, sordid and mean; I have seen it free from 
any suspicion of attractiveness. I have also seen the town hall of 
Wellesley, not far from- Boston; in full view from the station, tree- 
surrounded and beautiful. Which is best ? 

How about the town entrances by road and trolley, and particularly 
by railroad—are they pleasing, or do they show to the incoming 
stranger the worst of your community? I prove to you on this page, 
by instances of Chambersburg and Wellesley Hills, that the railroad 
approach need not be hideous, but may make the passage through the 
town a continual pleasure and invite to residence rather than to repel. 

When these items and others that will occur to you have possessed 
you day and night and have been talked over with your friends, it is 
lime to organize. Your organization will want to take up not only 
the questions hinted at above, but to be sure also of pure water for the 
community. It will want to provide for the proper disposal of garbage 
and wastes; it will offer suggestions to manufacturers, who are rapidly 





In Biltmore, North Carolina, the Lamp-Posts are Distinctly Ornamental; They Carry Legible 
See the Ideal Arrangement of Curb, Grass-Plat and Sidewalk, and the 
Shrubbery Next the Houses. Notice the Unmutilated Trees, with Almost Invisible Guards 


coming to understand the pure economy of clean and_ beautiful 
surroundings for their work and their workpeople. 

There is a hint of form for organization in the Beautiful America 
Leaflet Number One, which will be gladly sent on application if the 
letter is accompanied by a two-cent stamp. Another leaflet-— Number 
Two—gives suggestions as to the beautify’ng of home grounds, and a 
two-cent stamp will bring this adjunct to estab ishing the unit of a 
beautiful town. 

Seeing what other places look Ike helps a great deal in this effort 
for beauty. The American Civic Association has published some 
pamphlets that will aid. One of these pamphlets is on “The House 
Beautiful and its Relation to the City Beautiful,’ and also treats 
of window gardening. Another is on “Suggestions for Beautifying 
the Home, Village and Roadway”; another is on “Railroad Im- 
provements,” which will help you with the transportation people. 
There is still another on ‘‘ Public Nuisances,” and another on trees. 

“The Harrisburg Awakening” tells how a small city did wonders 
toward cleanliness and beauty by an organized effort in less than five 
years, all the work having been inspired by one good woman. This 
will be sent for its cost, ten cents in stamps, and on application a list 
of the other publications, with the trifling prices at which they can be 
supplied, will be cheerfully forwarded 

A community that is really awakening needs to have the encourage- 
ment and help of other communi ies. It can obtain this through mem- 
bership in the American Civic Association, with its broad organization 
for improvement, working through its fifteen departments, each 
headed by an enthusiastic expert. This association has reached its 
members with fifty-five publications in two years, each one inspiring 
and directing toward beautiful homes in beautiful towns to form a 





A Permanent and Sightly 
Street Sign in a Massa- 
chusetts Town 


A Careless, Ugly and Waste- 
ful Street Sign in a Penn- 
sylvania City 


truly beautiful America. With the help of THe Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL it has checked the assaults of the Niagara-power grabbers, 
and it is standing against the ugly and the bad, and for the beautiful 
and the good continually. Application to me, in care of THE LApDIEs’ 
HoME JourRNAL, will bring details about it. 





The Cumberland Valley Railroad in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Where the Boston and Albany Railroad Passes Through Wellesley Hills 
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We Are Proud of This 
Watch Because 


Actual Size 
Hunting Case 






it illustrates so well in beauty, quality 
and price the advantages of buying 
from Lambert's. The case is plain 
polished, solid 14 karat gold, Bascine, 
which we will engrave free with a 
monogram of any initials. For the works 
we give you your choice of a 15 jewel 
Elgin, Waltham or Lambert movement. 

This watch has a quiet elegance and a sim- 
ple beauty which will appeal to you. And it 
goes without saying that we guarantee its time- 
keeping ability. Our price is $27.50. 

With 7 jewel Elgin, Waltham $22.50. 


or Lambert movement 

You might pay more and 
still get your money’s 
worth. Will you let us 

send you one ? 
Fine Diamond. The diamond rag 
Platinum Top. Eighteen shown here is another ex- 
Karat Gold. $52.00 ample of Lambert value. 
It is solid 18 karat gold, hand-made, set with 
a fine diamond. You had better get this ring 
now as diamonds may 
soon advance in price. 


Let us remind you again 
that our solid gold wedding 
rings are seamless an 
guaranteed perfect. All 
sizes, styles, shapes, 
weights and thicknesses, and we offer the best-value in 
the country. e especially mention this | 4 karat ring for 
$3.30, 18 karat for $4.40 and 22 karat for $5.25. 
No charge for engraving. 


If you will let us send you free cur book of 
Jewelry it may prove a happy thing for us both 


We will include a ring measure. 


Lambert Brothers 


Factory and Salesrooms 


3d Ave., cor. 58th St., New York City 


Old Lileay 
LINENS 


“Old Bleach” stands for perfect 
bleaching — not the hurried proc- 
ess with strong chemicals which 
injure the flax fibre in the haste to 
make it white, but the deliberate, 
systematic method which takes 
plenty of time as a necessary part 
in whitening the “ @ldi Bleach” 
products. 

From the standpoint of service 
no fabrics are more satisfactory 
than these beautiful lustrous sun- 
bleached linens. The softness of 
their texture, exquisite finish and 
great strength and durability are 
not found in any other linens. 




















| Trade Mark “* @1 Bleach ” on all goods. 


The name guarantees the quality. 
All first-class dealers sel) them. 


Our booklet on the care of Linens sent on request. 


Geo. Riggs &Co., 70 & 72 Franklin St., New York 

















“*Solidhed’’ Thumb Tacks 


IN BRIGHT COLORS, BRASS AND STEEL 

For fastening wall decorations, lace 
curtains, coverings, &c., also for artists, 
draughtsmen, dressmakers and schools. 
A thousand other handy uses. 


On sale at stationers, hardware and department stores. 
Postpaid, doz., in colors (red, biue, white) 20c.; brass, 10c.; 
steel, Sc. Large coon-head free with each order 


HAWKES - JACKSON CO., Makers, Dept. T, 
82 Duane S8t., New York. 




















McCLAMROCH ART MANTELS 


standard of new ani exclusive designs, essential to artistic effect 
and harmonious surroundings in the room. Quality, price, work- 
manship guaranteed, Handsomely illustrated catalogue sent for 
15 cents, actual postage. We manufacture grilles of all kinds 


McClamroch Mantel Co., Dept. C, 225 Elm St_,Greensboro, N.C. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


Mother-Stories 


A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


The Little Persian 


— 5) MONG the Persians there is a sect 
o5 called the Soofees, and one of the 
fy most distinguished saints of this 
|] sect was Abdool Kauder. 

I It'is related that, in early childhood, 
he was smitten with the desire of devot- 
| ing himself to sacred things’, and wished 
to go to Bagdad to obtain knowledge. 
| His mother gave her consent; and tak- 
| | ing out eighty dinars (a denomination 
“ith %s . a — a pact poe + 
ZA Oegs that, as he had a brother, hall o a 
(SE od would be all his inheritance. 

She made him promise, solemnly, never to tell a lie, and then bade 
him farewell, exclaiming, “Go, my son; I give thee to God. We shall 
not meet again till the day of judgment!” 

He went on till he came near to Hamadan, when the company with 
which he was traveling was plundered by sixty horsemen. One of the 
robbers asked him what he had got. “Forty dinars,” said Abdool 
Kauder, “are sewed under my garment.” The fellow laughed, think- 
ing that he was joking him. “What have you got?” said another. 
He gave the same answer. 

When they were dividing the spoil he was called to an eminence 
where their chief stood. ‘What property have you, my little fellow?” 
said he. “I have told two of your people already,” replied the boy. 
“T have forty dinars sewed up carefully in my clothes.” The chief 
desired them to be ripped open, and found the money. 

“And how came you,” said he with surprise, “to declare so openly 
what has been so carefully hidden?” 

“Because,” Abdool Kauder replied, “I will not be false to my 
mother, whom I have promised that I will never conceal the truth.” 

“Child!” said the robber, ‘hast thou such a sense of duty to thy 
mother, at thy years, and am I insensible, at my age, of the duty I owe 
to my God? Give me thy hand, innocent boy,” he continued, “that 
I may swear repentance upon it.’’ He did so; and his followers were 
all alike struck with the scene. 

**You have been our leader in guilt,” said they to their chief, ‘‘ be the 
same in the path of virtue!” and they instantly, at his order, made 
restitution of the spoil, and vowed repentance on the hand of the boy. 
— Selected. 






































The Littke Master—IV 


HE great hall of the castle was a wonderful place to play in. It 
was so long that when you were at one end the other end 
looked dim and shadowy even by daylight, though to be sure this was 
partly because the windows were small and high up, and there were 
not many of them. There was not much furniture. The great oaken 
table stood at one end, with the straight-backed chairs around it, and 
at the head the Baron’s great chair with the wolves’ heads carved on 
the arms. Then there was a high screen, covered with leather that 
had once been gilded, and a high-backed settle or two, and the huge 
sideboard or dresser where Duncan kept the platters and tankards of 
silver and pewter and the few bits of china, the Lady’s posset-cup, and 
the flowered bowl from which little Elspat ate her bread and milk. 
And there was the enormous fireplace, with the black iron ‘“dogs”’ 
and some wolfskins and deerskins in front of it; and that was all, 
except—a very important exception, the Little Master would have 
said—the banners and weapons and old armor that hung on the wall. 
We will talk about those another time, but now I must say again 
that the hall was a wonderful place to play in. You could run races, 
and it did not take many turns to put Elspat quite out of breath. Or 
you could be robbers or dragons and live in the Darksome Dens at 
the farther end, away from the table and the fire, and rush out on 
the people who passed through. When you were dragons you threat- 
ened to devour them, but when you were robbers you just carried 
them to your secret hold and they had to tell a story by way of ransom. 
Most often it was Cripple Giles, the lame kitchen boy who helped 
Duncan sometimes; but he was not a very interesting captive, for he 
only knew one story, and that was very short. This was it: 
‘Said the man to Sandy, ‘Will ye lend me a mill?’ 
Said the man to Sandy, ‘Will ye lend me a mill?’ 
Said the man to Sandy, ‘Will ye lend me a mill?’ 
‘Of course I will!’ said Sandy. 
‘*And Sandy lent the man a mill, 
And the man had the loan of Sandy’s mill. 
‘Will ye lend me a mill?’ said Sandy; 
‘Of course I will!’ said the man.” 

Duncan was usually too busy to play or tell stories—that is, he never 
would be a captive in the Darksome Dens; but sometimes, if he felt 
very well (Duncan had rheumatism a good deal), he would be a 
besieged garrison behind the tall screen, and he made a fine one. 

One day the children saw him sitting on his high stool beside the 
dresser, polishing the great silver grace-cup with a bit of soft leather, 
and humming to himself—it was always a good sign when Duncan 
hummed. The children looked at each other. 

“Shall we?” whispered Elspat. 

“Yes!” nodded the Little Master. 

Down they went on hands and knees, and crept behind the great 
screen. It was wide as well as high, and they could creep along behind 
it till they were near the besieged garrison. The garrison sat all uncon- 
scious, polishing and humming, something with a refrain of 

‘*With a hey lillelu and a howlo lan!” 

Suddenly a cry rang in his ears: 

“Sound out, trumpets! up scaling-ladders!” 

In another minute the Little Master was on his knee, waving a 
flag, and Elspat had her arms around his neck, and both were crying: 

“Yield! yield, or we put ye to the sword!” 

“T yield me! I yield me!” cried the steward. “Have a care of 
the grace-cup, my Lord. Ye well-nigh knocked it out of my hand.” 
He set the cup carefully on the dresser and looked at it proudly. 

“There’s a polish, little Lady!” he said. “Like moon on the moat, 
no less. Yes! Yes! it takes a knack, d’ye see! it takes a knack.” 

“ You are a prisoner!” shouted the Little Master, waving his flag. 

So I be; so I be!” said the steward. “A poor, doleful captive, to 
be sure. Shall we treat for ransom now, Sir Knight? There’s a sweet 
cake in the cupboard here, and comfits in it.” 

“Sweet cake and story!” cried the children; “both, or no ransom, 
and the Darksome Dens for life.” 

“That were sair, indeed,” said the steward. “’Tis a heavy ransom, 
but it must needs, then needs must. Sit ye down, the pair of ye, on 
the dresser here, for story or no story I must finish my polishing. 
Well, a-well! and what shall it be? Have ever I told ye the story of 
Hynd Horn?” . y 


“Nay,” said Elspat. “ Ye spoke of it once, but got no further.” 

“Well, now shalt have it. ”Tis a bonny tale for lassies and lads, too. 
Seems there was once a youth lived near the King’s court si 

“What King?” the Little Master broke in. “King Pepin of 
France ?” 

“Nay, nay!” said the steward. “No French frog-eaters, but a 
good King of bonny Scotland. As to just which one it was I misdoubt 
me, but maybe ’twas Malcolm Canmore, of whom they tell so many 
tales. However that be, there the lad lived, and there grew up, 
straight as a young tree, and well-nigh as tall. And he took service 
with the King, and all for the sake of his daughter Jean, that was 
fairer than the lily of the lake and white as that. But when the King 
found the love that was between the two an angry man was he. He 
banished young Hynd Horn from the court, and bade him go sail the 
salt seas over. Go he must and go he did, but before he sailed he saw 
his own true love once more, and she gave him a gay gold ring with 
three shining diamonds set therein. 

“*So long as these stones shine bright and clear,’ said the maiden, 
‘you'll know that all is well; but if they lose their color and their light 
then something has come between you and me.’ 

“With that they parted as fond lovers do, and Hynd Horn sailed 
away, and the nena stayed weeping at home. Seven long years he 
journeyed hither and yon, now by sea and now by land, and often he 
looked on his ring to see if all was well with his true love, and always 
the diamonds shone up at him, only less bright than Lady Jean’s eyes. 
But one day when he looked at his ring the stones had no light for him, 
but hung all cold and dead in their ring of gold. Then Hynd Horn 
said: ‘Woe is me. Some ill has befallen.’ And he hoisted his brown 
sails and away home to his own country. 

““Come to land, the first he met was an old beggar-man, and he 
asked him for the news: ‘For,’ says he, ‘’tis seven long years since I’ve 
seen this land.’ 

““«'There’s no news,’ said the old beggar-man, ‘or only such a scrap 
as I could put in my pouch, and that’s that our King’s only daughter 
is to be married today.’ 

““* Now,’ said Hynd Horn, ‘give me your beggar’s coat, and I’ll 
give you my scarlet cloak instead; and give me your old pike-staff and 
hat, and you shall be right well paid for that.’ 

“The old man wondered more than a little, but surely he asked no 
better, and in short space he was off to the mill, who but he, in a fine 
scarlet cloak, with white silver in his pouch, and Hynd Horn was away 
to the King’s palace dressed in the beggar’s rags, with his old hat 
pulled down over his brows. No one might know him, even were it 
not for the long years since he had come there. He knocked at the 
gate, and when the porter asked what he came seeking he said: ‘I 
ask a drink for the sake of young Hynd Horn.’ 

““‘Now that word came to the bonny bride where she sat in her 
bower, sad at heart; and when she heard the name of Hynd Horn she 
rose up in her satin gown, with the gold combs in her hair, and took 
a golden cup in her hand and came tripping down the stair. 

“She looked kindly on the beggar-man and held out the cup: ‘For 
any one who asks in that name,’ she said, ‘shall gain what he seeks.’ 

‘He drank from the cup, and then into it he dropped the ring and 
gave it back to the lady. When she saw that she cried out, and her 
hand went to her heart: 





***Oh! got ye this by sea or by land, 
Or got ye it off a dead man’s hand?’ 


“For they had told her, d’ye see, littke Lord and Lady, that her 
lover was cold and dead. And he said, as the song tells it: 
‘“**T got it not by sea nor by land, 
Nor got I it off a dead man’s hand; 
But I got it at my wooing gay, 
And I give it to you on your wedding-day.’ 


“Oh! but who then so glad as Lady Jean? 


‘“*P’ll cast away my satin gown,’ 
she cried, 
‘***And follow you from town to town; 
And I’ll take the gold combs from my hair, 
And follow you forever mair.’ 


“With that the beggar let fall his cloak, and there stood young Hynd 
Horn, and shone like a Prince with gold and jewels; and all that saw 
them cried out ’twas shame and sorrow that ever such fair and true 
lovers should have been parted. And so there was a wedding indeed 
that day, but young Hynd Horn was the bridegroom, and what became 
of the other the song says naught of, nor did I ever care. 

“Now, little Lord and Lady, there is your story, and have I paid 
my ransom well?” —Laura E. RICHARDs. 


The Proud Boy 


HERE was once a very proud boy. He always walked through the 

village with his eyes turned down and his hands in his pockets. 
The boys used to stare at him and say nothing, and when he was out 
of sight they breathed freely. So the proud boy was lonely and would 
have had no friends outdoors if it had not been for two stray dogs, the 
green trees, and a flock of geese upon the common. 

One day, just by the weaver’s cottage, he met the tailor’sson. Now 
the tailor’s son made more noise than any other boy in the village, and 
when he had done anything wrong he stuck to it, and said he didn’t 
care; so the neighbors thought that he was very brave and would do 
wonders when he came to be a man, and some of them hoped he would 
be a great traveler and stay long in distant lands. When the tailor’s 
son saw the proud boy he danced in front of him, and made faces, and 
provoked him sorely, until, at last, the proud boy turned around and 
suddenly boxed the ears of the tailor’s son and threw his hat into the 
road; and the tailor’s son was surprised, and without waiting to pick 
up his hat ran away and sat down in the carpenter’s yard and cried. 
After a few minutes the proud boy came to him and returned him his 
hat, saying gently: 

“There is no dust on it; you deserved to have your ears boxed, but 
I am sorry I was so rude as to throw your hat on to the road.” 

“T thought you were proud,” said the tailor’s son, astonished; ‘I 
didn’t think you’d say that—I wouldn’t.” 

“Perhaps you are not proud ?” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Ah, that makes a difference,” said the proud boy politely. “When 
you are proud and have done a foolish thing you make a point of 
owning it.” 

“But it takes a lot of courage,” said the tailor’s son. 

“Oh, dear, no,” answered the proud boy; “it only takes a lot of 
cowardice not to”; and then he turned his eyes down again and softly 
walked away. —L.C. (From “Under Mother’s Wing”’ ). 





NOTE—Mrs. Richards will be glad to. receive, at all times, any suggestions from 
mothers as to their particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories 
printed on this page meet their needs, Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Journal. 











This is little Miss Oglesby. One of six children 
all easily raised on Lactated Food. No other food 
will do for the Oglesby children. 

For fourteen years, Mr.G. R. Oglesby, 219 Union 
Street, Nashville, ‘lenn., has relied on Lactated 
Food, 

He says it is the best prepared food in existence 


on which to feed children. Five have been raised 
on Lactated Food besides one child who is now 
taking Lactated Food. 

With his first two children he tried about every 
kind of food on the market but nothing agreed 
with them. Mrs. Chas. Phelds, from Chicago, now 
living at Greenbrier, gave Mrs. Oglesby a box of 
Lactated Food. ‘That was fourteen years ago. 
The Oglesbys have always used it since and the 
five children raised on Lactated Food gave less 
trouble than the first two raised without it. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO’S 


Lactated 


Brand 


Infant Food 


is the accepted scientific preparation to build up 
baby’s body. It possesses more nearly all the con 
stituents of health-nourishing breast milk than any 
other preparation known to science. You owe it to 
your baby and yourself to make a trial of Lactated 
Food at once. 

Three days’ trial of Lactated Food will tell you 
more than a month’s reading on the subject. 

Lactated Food is what your baby needs and we 
let you 


Prove it for Yourself FREE 


We offer that trial to mothers free. We know 
what Lactated lood will do. We are sure of it. 

We willsend youa freetrial can of Lactated Food, 
a copy of our “ Baby Book” and our book “ The 
Diet of Infants and Invalids.” Send us your name 
and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name, 
and tell us whether he now handles Lactated Food). 
Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 

















Get a 


“Snellenburg” Reefer 
for Your Boy or Girl ! 


The Boys’ Reefer is of 
all-wool scarlet Thibet 
or blue Serge, with naval 
buttons and embroidered 
emblem on sleeve, lined 
with fine farmers’ satin. 
jlo m2 year sizes. 





Tam 
to match, 
‘$1.00 





The Girls’ Reefer is of all- 
wool scarlet Thibet or gray 
diagonal Tweed, embroid- 
ered emblem on sleeve, 
lined with white sateen. 6 
lo 14 year sizes. 


Tam to match, $1.00 


We are the largest clothiers in America, and because 
we make these reefers ourselves and sell them direc! 
to you we are able to give you more for your money 
than anyone else in the United States, 


Other Reefers for Boys from $3.75 to $12 
Other Reefers for Girls from $7.50 to $15 


Send for descriptive leaflet. 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Entire Block — Market, 11th to 12th Streets, Phila., Pa. 




















If you like it—keep it. Ii 
not, send it back. That's 
a fair offer isn't it? We 
know it will please you 
because it is different from 
any other. The motion '5 
always level — agreeable to 
every one. No danger— 0 
shearing points. ‘The Eag'« 
Steel Lawn Swing is made «! 
Carbon Steel, strong and 


durable. Easy to erect oF 


move. Seats are 
adjustable — com- 
fortable head rest. 
Costs little but re- 
turns more genuine pleasure to 
all the family than anything 
you can buy for equal cost. 
Free book gives full particulars. 


A. BUCH’S SONS CO. 


100 Market Street 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 





























The Beginning of the World Stories 


As Told for Children by George Hodges, D. D. 





DRAWN BY WALTER EVERETT 


Vil—The Coat of Many Colors 


F ALL his twelve sons Jacob loved Joseph best. Most of the 

C) others were grown men, who were away all day at work in 

the fields. Benjamin was a baby; but Joseph was a bright 

lad, who was a great companion for his father, and he was a good 

lad, who could always be trusted to do what was right, while some of 
the others gave Jacob a great deal of trouble. 

Joseph’s older brothers were stout farmers, who spent most of their 
time attending to their cattle. They expected to milk the cows and 
feed the sheep and ride the camels all the rest of their days, and wished 
for nothing better. But Joseph, even as a boy, had made up his mind 
to be a great person, a Prince, or perhaps a King. So his father gave 
him a coat such as Princes wore, a coat of many colors, and he wore 
it every day, even when he fed the sheep—a shining coat, reaching to 
his heels. But his older brothers teased him and called him names. 

One time, when they came home from the pasture in their rough 
clothes, and found Joseph wearing his fine coat, they said: ‘ Well, 
Prince Joseph, what have you been dreaming about today!” And 
Joseph said: “I dreamed that we were all binding sheaves in the field, 
and my sheaf arose and stood upright, and your sheaves came round 
about and bowed down to my sheaf.’’ And that made his brothers 
very angry. ‘‘What!” they said; “shall you be ruler over us?” 

Another time, after the cows were milked, and the older brothers 
came in to wash their hands after supper, and found Joseph with his 
bright coat flapping about his ankles, they said: ‘“‘ Well, King Joseph, 
what foolish dream have you had today?” And Joseph answered: 
“Today I dreamed that the sun and the moon and eleven stars bowed 
down to me.’ Even his father did not quite like that. ‘‘What!” he 
said, “shall your mother and I and your brothers bow down to you ?”’ 
And his brothers hated him. And when four of them so misbehaved 
that Joseph told his father of it, they hated him yet the more. 


ox 


gees when Joseph was seventeen years old his brothers took the 
sheep one day and led them so far in search of green pastures that 
their father did not know where they had gone. So he called Joseph. 
“ Joseph,” he said, “ you saw which way your brothers went; go after 
them and see if all is well with them and with the flock, and bring me 
word again.” So Joseph went to find his brothers, and here he 
searched and there he searched till at last he came upon a man who 
said, “I saw your brothers yesterday. They went to Dothan,” and he 
pointed with his hand. So pretty soon his brothers looked up, and 
in the distance, shining in the sun, they saw the coat of many colors, 
like a walking rainbow, and they said: “There is the dreamer.” And 
some said: “Come, now, let us kill him, and we shall see what will 
become of his dreams.” But others said: “No, let us not kill him. 
That will do us no good. Let us sell him. We can get some money 
for him.” So when Joseph came they laid hold of him and pulled 
off his colored coat and put him down in a pit till they should decide 
whether to kill him or to sell him. 

And they sat down by the pit to eat their supper; and Joseph was 
calling and crying, but they paid no heed, and, as they ate, they saw 
in the distance a caravan of merchants on their camels, riding down 
from Gilead with bags of spices and balm and myrrh to Egypt. And 
as they passed the brothers hailed them and said: “We have a boy to 
sell. What will you give for him?” And they pulled up Joseph out of 
the pit, and the merchants looked at him and said: “We will give 
twenty pieces of silver.’’ So Joseph’s brothers sold him. 

_ Then said the brothers one to another: “‘ What shall we say to 
Father?” And some said: “ Let us kill a goat and dip the coat of many 
colors in the blood, and we will tell Father that we found it in a field.” 
And so they did. And they carried the bloody coat to Jacob and said: 
‘See what we have found. Is it not Joseph’s coat?” And Jacob 
cried out at the sight of it. “Yes,” he said, “it is my son’s coat. Some 
wild beast has devoured him. Joseph is no doubt torn in pieces.” 

But the men of the caravan carried Joseph down to Egypt, and 
there sold him to the keeper of the King’s prison, and he put Joseph 
into the prison to wait upon the prisoners. Now Pharaoh, the King 
of Egypt, had sent to prison his chief butler and his chief baker. And 
one morning, when Joseph took them their breakfast, he saw that they 
both looked very sad. So he said: “What is the matter? Why do 
you look so sad today?” And they said: “We have each had a strange 
dream, and nobody can tell us what it means.” And Joseph said: 
‘Tell me what it was.” Then the chief butler said: “In my dream I 
Saw a vine with three branches, and ripe grapes grew upon it, and I 
poured the juice into Pharaoh’s cup.” “And Joseph said: “I will tell 
you the meaning of that: in three days Pharaoh will take you out of 
prison and you shall again be his butler. Then, I pray you, remember 
me and deliver me.” Then the chief baker said: “In my dream I had 
on my head three baskets of bread for Pharaoh, and the birds came 
and ate out of the top basket.” And Joseph said: “In three days 
Pharaoh will take you out of prison and cut off your head.” And so 
twas. The third day was Pharaoh’s birthday and he pardoned the 
butler and beheaded the baker. But the butler forgot Joseph. 


Vill—The Seven Years of Famine 


WO years passed by and Joseph was stillin the prison. Then, one 
| night, Pharaoh dreamed, and in his dream he stood by the river, 

and seven fat cows were feeding on the bank, and seven lean 
cows came and ate them up. And he dreamed again the same night, 
and seven full ears of corn grew on one stalk and seven thin ears ate 
them up. The next morning, when Pharaoh told his dreams, nobody 
could explainthem. Then, at last, the chief butler remembered Joseph. 
And so Pharaoh sent for Joseph, and told himthe dreams. And Joseph 
said: ‘‘ Behold, there come seven years of great plenty, and they shal! 
be followed by seven years of famine. Let food be laid up in store- 
houses during the good years to feed the people during the bad years.” 
And Pharaoh cried: ‘You are the man to do it. You shall be in 
charge of this business.” 

Then came the seven years of plenty, and everything grew by hand- 
fuls. And Joseph made great storehouses and put into them so much 
grain that it could no more be measured than the sand of the sea. 
Then followed the seven years of famine, and nothing grew at all and 
the people were very hungry, and they came to Joseph and he opened 
the storehouses and sold them food to eat. 

Now, the famine was in the land where Joseph’s father and his 
brothers lived, and his brothers came down to Egypt to buy grain. 
Only Benjamin, the younger, stayed with his father. And when they 
came to Joseph’s palace he knew them, but they did not know him, 
for there he was, in his splendid garments, the governor of all the land 
of Egypt. And Joseph pretended not to know his brothers, and spoke 
roughly to them and said, ‘‘ You are spies,”’ and he put them in prison. 
But they said: “‘We are no spies. We are all one man’s sons, twelve 
brothers: one is dead, and one is at home with our father.” And 
Joseph said: “‘ Now I will see if you are telling the truth. I will keep 
one of you in prison; the rest of you go home and get your other 
brother.”’ And they left Simeon in prison and went home very sadly. 
And when they opened their sacks, behold, every man’s money was in 
a little bag in the mouth of his sack. And they knew not what to 
think. And when they told their father what had happened and how 
the Governor of Egypt wanted to see Benjamin, Jacob would not let 
him go. ‘I have lost Joseph,” he said, ‘“‘and now Simeon is gone—I 
will keep Benjamin.” But by-and-by the grain was almost all eaten 
and they began to be very hungry, and there was nothing to do but to 
go again to Egypt. But they did not dare to go without Benjamin. 
So one day his father kissed the boy, with tears in his eyes, and let 
him go; and with him he sent a present in a basket for the Governor. 


ox 


HUS they came again to Joseph’s palace, and his steward met them. 

And there was Simeon. And the steward said that they were all to 
dine that day with the Governor at noon. So at noon Joseph met them, 
and he said: “Is your father well, the old man of whom you spoke ?” 
And they said: “He is well.” ‘And is this your youngest brother ?” 
And he said: “‘God be gracious unto thee, my son.’”’ And suddenly he 
turned about and went into another room to hide his tears. The 
brothers were placed at the table in the order of their age, and they 
thought it very strange. And, though they all had enough to eat, 
Benjamin was given five times as much as any of the others. And 
they looked at Benjamin’s plate and wondered what it all meant. 

Now Joseph had told his steward that when he filled the sacks with 
grain he should put a silver cup from his table into Benjamin’s sack, 
and nobody knew of it but the steward. So, the next morning, off they 
went for home, very happy, singing on their way. But by-and-by 
they heard a sound of voices following, and there was Joseph’s steward 
and some other men, and the steward said: ‘Stop, you thieves, and 
give me back my master’s cup.” And the brothers stopped and said: 
“We are no thieves. We have taken neither gold nor silver from your 
master’s palace. Search us, and the man with whom the cup is found 
shall die.” ‘Very well,’’ he said, “the man in whose sack the cup is 
found shall be my servant.”’ So he searched the sacks, beginning with 
the oldest brother and ending with the youngest, and in Benjamin’s 
sack there was the cup! And they all cried out in amazement and 
great grief, and back they went to Joseph’s palace. And Judah, one 
of the brothers, spake to Joseph, “My lord,” he said, “you asked to 
see our little brother and we brought him down. And our father said, 
as we came away: ‘If mischief befall him you shall bring down my 
gray hair with sorrow to the grave!’ Now, if we go back without our 
brother, our father will die. Let me take his place.”’ 

Then Joseph sent everybody out of the room except his brothers. 
“Look at me!” he cried. ‘‘Do you not remember me? I am Joseph. 
I am your brother Joseph whom you sold into Egypt. And God has 
made me ruler over all Egypt.”” And, as they were amazed and could 
not believe their ears or eyes, he said: “‘ Do you not see that I am your 
brother Joseph? Go back, now, and bring my father and all your 
wives and children, and your flocks and herds, and come and live with 
me.” And he gave them wagons in which to bring them. 

Thus Jacob saw his son again, and was glad. All the family 
moved to Egypt and Pharaoh gave them pastures for their sheep. 







































CHAPTER IV. 


m. @ Statements in the 
Hj press and in the reports 
% of Pure Food Commis- 
sioners show that there are 
on the market at this time 
many cocoas and choco- 
lates which have been 
7, treated with adulterants, 
V, more or less injurious to 
health, for the purpose of 
cheapening the cost and 
giving a fictitious appear- 
ance of richness and 
strength. The safest course 
for consumers, therefore, is 
to buy goods bearing the 
name and trade-mark of a 
/ well known and reputable 
manufacturer, and to make 
sure by a careful examina- 
tion that they are getting 
what they order. The 
) products of Walter Baker 
& Co., Ltd., Dorchester, 
Mass., have held the 
market for 127 years with 
F constantly increasing sales. 
i. They have received 48 
highest awards from the 
great international and 
local exhibitions in Europe 
and America. 
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Mr. Mabie Talks About Biography 





HE great number of biographies 
which have appeared during the past 
few years shows the interest in the 
human story as it is told in detached 
chapters. ‘Those who study these mat- 
ters deeply find in the strong appeal of 
biography to modern readers another evi- 
dence of that deepening interest in men 
as men which has changed the form and 
fashion of modern art. Inthe beginnings 
of literature the central figures in the 
drama ard the epic were’ those of the 
gods, the demigods or the heroes. The 
men who filled the centre of the stage stood in the relation of superiors 
to their fellows, and their character and fate were invested not only 
with the dignity of suffering and tragedy, but with the dignity of great 
position. In the “Iliad” the heroes are not only men of heroic mould, 
but they are kings and chiefs. Where the common man appears, as he 
does in the person of Thersites, he appears only to make amusement 
or to provoke ridicule. This is largely true of Shakespeare’s selection 
of the leading figures in his great plays; although the extension of the 
field of interest had gone on for centuries the recognition of the essen- 
tial dignity of a man asa man had already begun. Shakespeare, how- 
ever, Was not averse to speaking of the mob who throw their greasy 
caps into the air while Caesar goes from his house to the Senate chamber. 
From modern literature, as from modern painting, this principle of 
selection has almost entirely disappeared. Millet’s peasants stand out 
as vividly as any figures portrayed in modern art and are invested with as 
much significance and pathos; and one of the most popular heroes of 
modern fiction, as of modern society, is the man or woman who starts at 
the bottom and climbs to some place near the top. The centre of interest 
has been shifted from the man’s conditions to the man’s soul, and 
today tragedy springs not so much from the contrast between the 
spirit of mortal man and the great position that he holds as from the 
struggle between the two natures which strive together in him for 
mastery. Some of the most effective and affecting characters in the 
work of Turgenef and Tolstoi are peasants, and Gorky’s greatest 
claim upon readers of the day is his vivid portraiture of people in the 
slums, on the boats and along the banks of the rivers. 
































The Human Story Appeals to Everybody 


T IS this interest that constitutes the stock-in-trade of the sensational 
newspaper. The managers of these journals have discovered that 
a great number of people, who take no interest in general discussions 
and are not to be drawn into the circle of newspaper readers by talk 
about politics or trade, religion or art, can be successfully appealed to 
by presenting the news of the day in a personal form—that is to say, 
by identifying every public movement with some politician, every 
great debate about a vital question with the leading debaters; by 
treating corporations, for instance, not so much from the standpoint 
of political economy as from that of personal gossip. 

These journals seize on every incident which has a dramatic ele- 
ment. They devote pages to the details of every infamous crime; 
they make a feature of murder, which is spread out in their columns 
with the utmost detail and treated with the boldest literalism. In 
order to satisfy the curiosity of their readers they respect nothing. 
Their spies are ready to penetrate every home, to uncover every pri- 
vate sorrow, to drag out of obscurity into the limelight of publicity all 
the innocent who are suffering with the guilty. They saturate their 
readers with every kind of immoral suggestion by keeping them in 
touch with every sort of immoral action. They are, to put the matter 
directly, the worst enemies of the people whose interest they pretend 
to espouse; for they are doing all they can to demoralize the people, 
to cheapen their lives, to vulgarize their tastes, and to shut them away 
from the higher influences and the finer habits of living. And they are 
able to do this simply because they have discovered the instinctive 
love of men for the human story; their insatiable interest in whatever 
reveals human life. In the time of Shakespeare the people who did 
not read, and who had the same vivid curiosity about human affairs, 
fed upon ballads and epics in which stories of tragedy and romance 
were told, sometimes very simply, often with majesty and dramatic 
power. These stories children learned by heart and they were passed 
down from generation to generation. ‘The man who today reads the 
yellow journal, in Shakespeare’s time and before it would have recited 
“Barbara Allen,” or the great song of “‘ Chevy Chase,” which Sir Philip 
Sidney declared always stirred him like the notes of a bugle. It is a 
great misfortune that the yellow journal is not met on its own ground 
and beaten with its own weapons. Some day it will be, for the man 
will come who will understand how universal and insatiable is the 
curiosity about human life, and will gratify it without destroying every 
healthful impulse and breaking down that privacy which Americans 
have almost wholly lost. 


Stories of Great Men and Women Should be in Every Home 


IOGRAPHY isa capital bridge between fiction and the most serious 
forms of reading. Itisakind of middle term between the philosophy 
of life and the story of life; for the chief fact about the career of every 
man and woman whose life is worth reading is that it brings into striking 
relief the fundamental truths of human experience and the funda- 
mental facts of human life. It is impossible for a boy to read the story 
of Washington, of Lincoln or of Gladstone without seeing that char- 
acter counts for more than anything else even among men who do not 
try to get it for themselves; and that industry, intelligence and a 
steady will, rather than fate, destiny, accident or fortune, decide the 
question whether a man shall succeed or fail. The story of Joan of 
Arc, better than any philosophy, illustrates what a single-minded, 
pure-minded, devout girl, with the genius of faith, can do in a barbaric, 
brutal age. The story of Florence Nightingale, or of Lady Burdett- 
Coutts, who died three months ago, makes every girl who reads it 
understand how much a womanly woman can do which lies beyond 
the power of law or the influence of statesmen to effect. 

Not all biography deals with the heroic. Much of it, especially 
that of late years, deals with the morbid side of life; but even here it 
has its interest and its uses. The autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, 
for instance, is one of the most instructive and luminous pieces of 
writing of the Renaissance period, and helps us almost more than any 
other book of the time to understand the Renaissance man, with his 
relentless will, his insatiable ambition, his force of mind and _ his 
indifference to the moral aspects of his deeds. The letters of 
Erasmus, which, like most letters, are largely autobiographical, are 
invaluable as human documents which shed light on the attitude of 
mind of Luther’s contemporaries who helped to break the way for the 
progress of human thought along intellectual as well as religious lines. 
This twofold interest in biography ought to be utilized in every home 
and school. Stories of the heroes and heroines, of men and women 
who have overcome great obstacles, lived pure lives, been self-denying, 
energetic and fruitful in good works of all sorts, ought to be a part of 
the furnishing of every home. The stories of the poet, the painter, 
the religious teacher, the explorer, the discoverer, the engineer, the 
reformer ought to be part of the teaching capital of every fireside. 


The Strange Career of Lafcadio Hearn 


O GREAT is the interest of men and women of today in biography 
that biographers yield to the temptation to exceed the natural 
limits of their subjects and give more space to a man than the man is 
entitled to in view of the other useful and interesting men of his time. 
This was true of Mrs. Pennell’s “ Life of Charles Godfrey Leland,” 
of the “Life of Sir Richard Burton” and of that of Sir Henry Irving, 
which have been commented on recently in these columns. These 
stories are all deeply interesting, but they are too long. The world has 
been so crowded with interesting personalities that there are only a 
few at the very top who have a right to claim the attention of con- 
temporary readers through two large octavo volumes. ‘This is also 
true of Elizabeth Bisland’s “Life of Lafcadio Hearn,’’ which has 
just appeared in two compact volumes, largely filled, it ought to be 
said, by Mr. Hearn’s letters. 

The author of “Japan: An Interpretation” was perhaps as cosmo- 
politan in blood and history as any man of his time. Born of a Greek 
mother and an Irish father in one of the islands of the Greek archipel- 
ago; brought up largely in Ireland; educated in English and French 
schools; coming to New York at the age of seventeen and wandering 
about the streets, at times almost penniless; becoming a reporter in 
Cincinnati; later a newspaper writer of unusual quality in New 
Orleans; living for a time on one of the West Indian islands where he 
fell in love with the tropics and never again fell out; going to 
Japan; marrying a Japanese wife; becoming a Japanese citizen; 
teaching in Japanese schools, and at last dying in that far-away island, 
Mr. Hearn was a typical twentieth-century cosmopolite. So sensitive 
that he felt the moods of people about him with painful quickness and 
intensity; without practical skill in dealing with the world; an insatiable 
reader, though blind in one eye; with a microscopic power of seeing 
forms and colors and a power such as no other writer of English has 
ever possessed for reflecting and reproducing in words the most elusive 
and fascinating shades of difference and distinction, and conveying 
intangible dreams and vague intellectual impressions, Mr. Hearn 
divides with Pierre Loti the preéminence among impressionistic 
writers of the time. He was less sensuous and more intellectual than 
his French confrere; he cared less for the physical charm of the 
world and more for the mysterious soul of Nature. In a long list of 
books he has given us as delicate and beautiful an impression of Japan 
as the Japanese artists have done, while at the same time, in such a 
book as “Japan: An Interpretation,” he has given us an explanation 
of the ideals—religious, patriotic and racial—of that extraordinary 
people, more discerning and adequate than that of any other writer. 

Mr. Hearn’s career reads like the romance of a sensitive and subtle 
spirit wandering about the earth seeking its place and work, and 
never wholly finding either. For, although this extraordinary man 
felt instantly the charm of Japan and never wholly escaped from it, 
the time came when he saw, as the world has Jearned in the last few 
years, that underneath the exquisite courtesy, delicate taste, sensitive- 
ness and beauty which are characteristic of the Japanese, there is 
also something invincible, hard and stern; that the Flowery Kingdom 
was not wholly a child’s paradise, as he thought it at the start. 


Lives of a Group of Great Men 


HERE could hardly be a greater contrast than that presented 

by the “Life of Lafcadio Hearn” and the account which Mrs. 
Brookfield gives of “The Cambridge ‘Apostles’.’”’ The story of the 
group of distinguished men who formed themselves into a fellowship 
for the free discussion of all manner of topics at the University of 
Cambridge in 1830 has all the interest of most novels and far more 
material of wit, thought, character and human nature. Gifted young 
men have often appeared in groups in colleges and universities, but 
never a more gifted group than that which included the two Tennysons; 
Spedding, who afterward edited the works of Bacon with masterly 
knowledge and skill; Richard Monckton Milnes, who, as Lord 
Houghton, became one of the most popular writers and one of the 
most entertaining men of his time; Archbishop Trench, who was not 
only a very prominent and influential prelate, but also a most inter- 
esting writer on language; John Stirling, whose life Carlyle wrote 
with such sympathy and tenderness; Thompson, who became Master 
of Trinity College at Cambridge and a famous scholar. 

Among the successors of these men in the same fellowship were 
Edward Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar Khayyam, and Thackeray. 
Among the friends who were closely associated with them were 
Carlyle, Gladstone and many other distinguished Englishmen. 
Mrs. Brookfield describes the organization of this group of ardent 
young men, eager for truth and impatient of the routine and trammels 
of the University, and then gives a chapter of biographic and personal 
anecdote each to a number of the most prom neni members, rich in 
wit, humor and characteristic stories of all kinds. One charm of the 
book lies in its atmosphere of friendship and fidelity; for the young 
men of genius who bound themselves together as searchers after truth 
in their college days remained faithful to the very end of their lives, 
and found no happiness so great, apparently, as looking one another 
up and meeting one another after they had become old and famous. 
Mrs. Brookfield’s book will be read with intense interest by all those 
who care for the English literature of the latter half of the last century. 


“The Memoirs of Prince von Hohenlohe” 


NE of the most important contributions to current history in the 
form of autobiography is “The Memoirs of Prince von Hohen- 
lohe,” the late Chancellor of the German Empire, covering the 
period from the Revolution of 1848. The writer of these memoirs was 
connected with some of the oldest reigning houses in Germany and 
with almost every court in Europe. One of his brothers was, like him- 
self, a person of great authority in Prussia; another was a confidential 
friend of the Emperor of Austria; the third was a Cardinal at Rome, and 
his wife was a Russian princess whose family was intimate with the 
court at St. Petersburg. As president of the Bavarian Ministry, as a 
member of the Imperial Diet, as Ambassador to Paris, and later as 
Chancellor of the Empire, Prince von Hohenlohe stood for years at the 
very centre of many of the most interesting and important diplomatic 
movements in Europe and knew at first hand most of the leading actors 
on the European stage. He was the friend of the old Emperor William, 
he was at hand during the brief reign of the heroic Frederick, he was 
present at the accession of William II, and he saw every stage in the 
conflict between the young Emperor and the old Chancellor, whose suc- 
cessor he became. For six years he was intimate in all the councils of 
the Emperor, with the best possible opportunities of gaining and 
giving an impression of the remarkable personality of the German 
ruler. In view of the delicacy of some of the matters about which the 
diarist wrote freely, the Emperor’s irritation at the publication of the 
memoirs is not surprising. For readers of the history of Europe during 
the last thirty years, as for students of that period in the future, these 
two substantial volumes will be almost invaluable. 


Namdlic. bi. Mab 
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The Girl Graduate 
h#hn ‘ 


Novelty 


Every 
Girl 
Wants 


In which to keep the happy record of her 
last year in school, college or university — 
something she will keep and prize always. 


A DAINTY GIFT VOLUME 


Designed by Louise Perrett 
(Originator of Recipes: My Friends’ and My Own) 
and Sarah K. Smith 


There is a place for everything dear to the 
irl graduate’s heart and memory — class 
sah colors, yell, motto, photographs, 


autographs, jokes and frolics. 


Departments for social events, officers, 
teachers, invitations, baccalaureate sermon, 
programmes, presents, press notices, class 
prophecy and other doings. 


Dainty designs in delicate colorings on pearl 
gray stationery. Cover to match, with trellis 
of roses in tints and decorations in gold. 





In attractive gray box, . Price $1.50 
Edition de luxe, full leather, Price $2.50 


For Sale by Dealers, Everywhere 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price by 
THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 
Publishers 82 Adams Street Chicago 
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RICH CUT GLASS 


TABLE MATS 


Fifteen Beautiful Designs, the latest production of 
the glass cutter’s art, made of finest grade polished 
plate glass with design cut on under side, then mir- 
rored and backed with heavy green felt to prevent 
marring. Has beveled edge. No. 604 as illustrated. 
10 in. $2.65 12in. $3.15 14in.$3.55 16 in. $4.35 
Express prepaid east of Denver. Jewelers’ prices $10 to 


12. A most desirable ornament for dining table or side- 
board and most acceptable as a gift. 


ART GLASS Windows, Doors, Lamp Shades 


Made to order, designs and estimates submitted to archi- 
tects, builders, churches, owners. Booklet showing talle 
mats, framed mirrors, fancy lamp shades and decorative 
windows, free for the asking. 
We make everything we sell and guarantee 
satisfaction. Money refunded on demand. 


Clinton Glass Co., 801 Morgan St., Chicago 

















Col | 08 Wood | 


Wiley’s Waxene dresses and preserves 
all floors, linoleum, furniture, golf clubs, 
picture frames. It imparts lustre and for- 
tifies the wood tibre against deterioration. 

If you have trouble with your kitchen floor, 
try Waxene. \t dresses up the marred sui face, 
prevents staining by grease, coffee, or bluing, 
and keeps the wood from being splintered by 
hot water. Sold everywhere. 

It is easy to apply, and easy to try ; for we will send 
you a free sample — if you send name of your dealer. 


1. H. Wiley Waxene Co., 61 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 




















- 6 Cents per Cop 
CENTS | Sheet Music 18 Copies for $1. 
PER Cut price on everything in music. a 


copy and catalog for 6c. New catalog 
COPY | BREHM BROS. ERIE, PA. 
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Babies Killed by “Patent Medicines” 


Their Well-Meaning Parents Just ‘““Gave Them a Little Something” 
to Soothe Them or Make Them Sleep,—and They Slept! 





T IS bad enough to have peo- 
ple who have reached years 
of discretion use “patent 
medicines” recklessly; still, if 
they come to grief it is their own 
fault—unless all the blame may 
be fairly charged to the manu- 
facturers. But what about the Jery Rocers 
babies? Whose fault if they 2 years, 8 months old 
suffer ? Died in April, 1904 
How many parents ever stop Buffalo, New York. 
to think whether there may be 


Man’s 


any harm in giving their little ee 
ones any of the ready-made stuff Died in April, 1905 


that can be bought without the 
bother of asking a doctor what 
the children really need? How 
many know that grave dangers 
attend such carelessness ? 
Apparently few. Enormous 
quantities of “ patent medicines” 
are sold year after year. Yet 
there is more than one so-called 
remedy for infantile diseases 
which has proved to be deadly. 
Just how deadly nobody will ever GEorGE WILLIAM LANCASTER 
know, because, unfortunately, 3 months old 
some doctors show a strange un- Died in December, 1905 
willingness to make public those Baltimore, Maryland. 
facts which ought to be known 
in cases which have proved fatal. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


THELMA Doris PERKINS 
6 months old 
Died in August, 1905 
Seattle, Washington. 


Joun D. Gopparp 
I year, 11 months old 
Died in September, 1905 
Morocco, Indiana. 


BaBY DUNCAN 
2 weeks old 
Died in December, 1905 


EAR the close of 1905 a baby Victoria, Canada. 


in Baltimore appeared to be 
suffering from indigestion. His 
mother supposed she was doing 
exactly the right thing when 
she took a bottle of “patent 
medicine” and administered the 
proper dose. Here was some- 
thing designed especially for little 
ones. What need to send for a 
doctor when this was so con- 
venient and sure to cure? But 


to be 


on the labels! 





Thirteen Little Victims of 


In every case the medicines taken were believed 
‘perfectly harmless.” 
said as much, and the parents, in their haste to 
relieve their babies from pain, did what they sup- 
posed was exactly right. 
paid for accepting without question the statements 


ENTION bas been made of 

three deaths in Cleveland 
due to the use cf one kind of 
medicine, but that is not the only 
one that has proved danger- 
ous in that city. Last summer 
a doctor was called to attend a 
girl eight months old who had 
been restless all night. Quickly 
his experienced eyes detected 
evidence of the use of some 
opiate. The parents, being 
questioned, said that they had 
iven the child a few doses of 
Fa “patent medicine” ], left for 
trial by a woman agent, who said 
it would strengthen the baby. 
It did not; it killed her. 


Greed 


ApAM and Eve GNap 
rt month old 
Died in January, 1906 
Utica, New York. 


IRMA VARGO 
2 months old 
Died in March, 1906 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


JosEPpH LEHOTEN 
6 weeks old 
Died in June, 1906 
Cleveland, Ohio. OU do not find these cases 
confined to one locality. The 
iniquity extends across the conti- 
nent, as shown by this case at 
Seattle, Washington. In August, 
1905, a doctor was called to 
attend a six-months-old baby. 
He found her in a deep coma. 
“What have you given her?” 
he asked the mother. A well- 
known “patent medicine” was 
mentioned. The stuff cannot be 
sold in England unless it has 
the word POISON printed con- 
spicuously upon the label. The 
child had taken one dose in the 
morning and another about 
eleven or twelve o’clock, or an 
hour or two before the signs of 
death alarmed the mother and 
caused her to summon aid. The 
doctor did all he could, but the 
baby died in fifteen or twenty 
minutes from “acute morphine 


HELEN SCHAFER 
8 months old 
Died in August, 1906 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BABY ZEARFOSS 
Dicd in September, 1906 
Norristown, Pa. 


ARviIp H. JoHNSON 
6 months old 
Died in September, 1906 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Why not? The labels 


But what a price they 








see what followed. It is the 
Coroner who continues the story, in his monthly report to the 
Police Commissioners—continues and concludes it in these words: 


“An inquest was held December 18, 1905, and 
the verdict of the jury was that George William 
Franklin Lancaster came to his death by a dose of 
[a “patent medicine’’] given by his mother while 
suffering with indigestion December 14. Died 
December 15. We warn the public not to use the 
said [patent medicine’’].” 


There is a refreshing directness in this verdict, especially in the 
closing words: ‘WE WARN THE PUBLIC NOT TO USE THE 
SAID (“PATENT MEDICINE” ].” Such a warning could not come 
too soon. It ought to be heeded everywhere. 


HREE deaths of children in Cleveland are charged to the same 
medicine. The first occurred in April, 1905. Samples of this 
medicine had been scattered over the city. A man who had received 
a small bottle by mail gave two doses, four hours apart, to his sick 
baby, who, soon after the second dose, sank into such a low condi- 
tion that a doctor was summoned in the morning. He prescribed an 
antidote for opium poisoning, but half an hour after he had gone the 
baby’s life faded out. Just nine drons of medicine killed the little chap. 
About a year later a woman in Cleveland, learning that a neighbor’s 
baby was sick, filled a small bottle with this “patent medicine” and 
gave it to the mother. It was a case of fatal kindness, as an overdose 
was administered. The tiny child shivered, then fell into a stupor. 
This alarmed the mother, who consulted a doctor twice in the night. 
The physician could not bring the little one out of the stupor. In the 
morning he came again. One glance appears to have been enough. 
“The baby is dying,” he said, and the end came speedily. 

Just about three months later the Coroner who investigated these 
cases had still another brought to his attention. Again a well-meaning 
neighbor provided the same medicine for a sick child and again the 
result was—death. The mother thought she gave the little sufferer 
only six drops of medicine, but it appeared later that the dose must 
have been greater. The child went to sleep quickly, but the watchful, 
anxious mother saw in a few hours that his lips were becoming blue. 
She tried to rouse him, but he seemed to be in a dazed condition. All 
night the baby became weaker, and at daybreak a doctor was called. 
Although satisfied that he could do but little, the physician prescribed 
as well as he could, but the child died soon after noon. 


N THE next instance the same “patent medicine” got two victims 
at one time. They were twins: son and daughter of an Austrian 
woman in Utica. This was in January, 1906. 
Phe father testified that when the children became 


poisoning.”’ 


VEN when parents are careful there is danger in having in the 
house those preparations which are designed to soothe children. 
Here is proof. A little fellow, named Jery Rogers, in Buffalo, one 
day in April, 1904, climbed up to a mantel and took a bottle of medicine 
he saw there. It is probable his mother had given him doses from 
that very bottle; in which case, quite naturally, he would see no harm 
in helping himself. He swallowed what was left in the bottle—about 
two ounces. This was a little before noon. His mother found him 
fast asleep with the bottle in his hand. She called a doctor, who 
labored in vain to arouse the child; and death followed about fifteen 
hours from the time the stuff was swallowed. The boy was not a lit.le 
baby; on the contrary, he was two years and eight months old; but! e 
was not so strong as the medicine. See what the Medical Examiner 
says in his formal report : 


“I declare it to be my opinion that the said Jery 
Rogers came to his death from opium poisoning. 
Drank two ounces of [a ‘patent medicine”’].”’ 


NOTHER medicine has won a place in the roll of dishonor in 
the Dominion of Canada. A baby in Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, had an attack of colic, and was given a few drops of medicine 
the mother had in the house. An attempt to repeat the dose fifteen 
hours later failed. Only three drops were given in the first place, 
according to the father’s statement, although the dose recommended 
for children was from two to fifteen drops. When a doctor was 
called the baby showed symptoms of opium poisoning, and remedies 
for that trouble were applied; but in less than twenty-four hours 
from the time the medicine was administered the baby was dead. 
The Coroner found that the child 


‘Came to his death from the effects of opium con- 
tained in a dose of a certain quack medicine known 
as [a “patent medicine’’], the said dose being given 
to the child in ignorance of the fact that it con- 
tained opium.” 


It was on December 10, 1905, that the little fellow died. The first 
baby in the family, too. What a Christmas for the parents a fortnight 
later! 


NE September day last year, just as a tiny coffin was about to 

be lowered into a grave in Norristown, Pennsylvania, the vigilant 
authorities of that city unwillingly had to interfere because of a sus- 
picion that there was something wrong. Finally the interment was 
compleced, but not until enough information had been secured to 
show that the baby had died after being dosed 
with “patent medicine.” The Coroner’s death 





ill he gave the boy only four drops of medicine and 
the girl only two. The mother gave none. The 
twins died the next day, and the Coroner reporied 
as follows: 


“I find and decide that the said Adam 
and Eve Gnad, otherwise called Zarlak, 
died from an overdose of [a “patent 
medicine’ ], which was administered by 
their father, but without criminal intent.” 


rILL another case is worth noting. The victim 
~Y wasa baby in Duluth, whose life closed in Sep- 
tember last after his mother had given him some 
patent medic ine.” As required by law, a certifi- 
cate was filed, which shows that the cause of 
death was morphine poisoning. What does the 
attending physician say? Exactly what appears 
"low, and it should be remembered by every- 
body who has little children ‘o bring up: 
“The medicine given to the child by its 


mother was, according to her statement 
to me, a preparation known as [a “‘ pat- 








certificate reads: ‘Convulsions supposed to be 
produced by a dose of fifteen drops of [a “patent 
medicine” ].’’ The President of the city Board of 
Health states that 


“The child died from an overdose of 
[a “patent medicine”] given by the 
mother in real innocence. It is sold 
just as other so-called ‘patent medicine,’ 
without prescription.” 


HERE is one fact which cannot be put too 

strongly before the attention of all parents: 
that in every one of these cases the parents thought 
they were doing right; they believed the general 
statements on the labels of these “patent medi- 
cines”’ and gave the stuff to their children. In 
one case it may have been a desire to save a 
doctor’s call and the fee which would have been 
charged; in another, the desire to act as quickly 
as possible; but in all cases the result was the 
same: the loss of the life of the child! This 
fact every parent should bear in mind: that self- 








ent medicine”), and it is certain that 
death was due to opium poisoning re- 
Sulting from the use of this preparation.”’ 


John D. Goddard 
One of the Little Victims 


doctoring often means self-destruction; it means 
the taking of the life of a child into the parents’ 
own hands. 
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Just as 
soon as the remarkable 
and almost instantaneous 





success of Sanitas Toasted Corn 
Flakes became known the imita- 
tors got busy. Every conceivable 
method was tried in an endeavor to 
copy this delicious food. The imita- 
tors did fairly well in imitating the 
name. They also used corn. It 
was not within our power to pre- 
vent these things. But the great 
obstacle, and the one thing that 
interests you most, could 
not be overcome—that 
was the flavor. 























This flavor 
is the result of years of 
testing by the food experts 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It cannot be reproduced in a few 
weeks by those who follow in the 
footsteps of a great success. It’s 
the flavor that gained the favor for 
Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes. Don’t 
be misled by any of the grotesque 
counterfeits. Getthe genuine. All 
grocers 1oc. 15c. west of Rockies. 

Battle Creek 
Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 


Tells Where Happiness Really Springs From 














E ALL long for happiness, but 
even God cannot make us happy 
without first making us good, and 


goodness comes naturally and without 
effort only where love rules. I heard of 
a man who, trying to help another, said: 
“There is bread. There is whisky. 
You prefer the whisky. There is no 
helping you until you choose the bread.” 
George Macdonald once addressed a 
packed audience of the poorest of Lon- 
don thus: “It isn’t being poor that makes 
you unhappy. It isn’t being rich or 
even being good that can make you happy. It’s only knowing your 
Father that can make you that. You are little children hunting in 
the gutter for things. Behind you is a king’s palace—finer than 
Buckingham. In it your Father is waiting for you. He is sending 
out His messengers all the time to bid you come to Him to receive all 
that His love longs to give you. But youwon’tlisten. You won’t even 
turn around. You just keep on hunting in the gutter for things, and 
it doesn’t matter whether it’s rotten vegetables or pennies or shillings 
' you find there. They cannot make you happy without your Father.” 
Mother Juliana, living in 1373, has left her testimony: “ For all 
that is beneath Him sufficeth not us” 


























UT, reverting to the “great” commandment—“ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind and with all thy strength” —you may reluct from it because 
it asks so much. Nothing except Christ’s life and death so proves God’s 
love for us as this does. Love demands love, and nothing less than 
the whole heart’s devotion satisfies it. It is “all or nothing.” Any- 
thing less than all is as nothing—every lover knows that. Just because 
God loves us He wants our love. Obedience, service, dutiful devotion 
—these are not enough. 

This whole-hearted love is the ideal that God wishes us to attain, 
just as the Ten Commandments form the divine standard for human 
conduct at which we are to aim, by which we are to measure ourselves, 
as a ruler is used to correct crooked lines. Religion must be an appeal 
to the highest in us. As a telescope to our eyes it shows us reaches 
beyond what we could have seen or imagined unaided—high enough 
to inspire our endless aspiration. 

Dean Hodges tells us that in the old torch-races of Greece no man’s 
running counted for anything if the light of his torch went out. Before 
all else it was required that he keep that flame alive. ‘And,” he 
adds, ‘“‘love for God, it seems, is the sacred, necessary flame in the 
race of human life.” 

But “love cannot be compelled,’’ you say. Of course not. God 
knows that. He made us. He would not ask impossibilities, and He 
will not force our love. It must be a free-will gift or it is worthless. 
“The test of love is preference.” He could doubtless compel us to 
obey Him, but only beings with free, untrammeled wills with the power 
of choice can give love. And so God did not make us machines, but 
beings akin to Himself, and though love refuses to be coerced there 
are many ways in which it may be won. 


HAT wins love? Character, kindness, but most of all, to give love 
is to get it. Does God love us? ‘‘God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us.” Jesus 
taught us to call God “ Father,” even “ Abba” —the tender home-name 
that the little children of Galilee used. ‘‘ Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called'the sons 
(children) of God!” ‘The Father Himself loveth you.” We have 
Christ’s own word for that. If words mean anything God loves us. 
If sacrifice means anything God loves us. 
In one of the sacred poems of ancient Egypt—withheld from the 
— as too holy, but with which Moses was doubtless familiar, 
ing initiated into all priestly mysteries—occur these lines: 
‘Gentle of heart to those who cry to Him, 
Causer of pleasure and light, 
God is Father and Mother, the Father of fathers, the Mother of mothers.” 


The first thing to do is simply to believe what God says—to treat 
His word at least as you would that of any person who you believed 
habitually told the truth. You need not be afraid of assuming too 
much. You cannot strain your imagination to conceive of the depth 
of God’s love for you 

It is hard to believe that God loves us, for we know our unworthi- 
ness, but even a human mother loves her bad children, seeing in them 
possibilities of good invisible to others. When I am depressed about 
myself I read of the dear father in the parable of the prodigal. By 
love’s might even one who had been the family disgrace was tenderly 
welcomed as soon as he turned to his father for forgiveness. 

To know God’s character read it in the life of Christ. He came 
to show us what God is like. “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” His life was a language that could not be misunderstood. 
Read thoughtfully, sympathetically, with your heart. Little children 
loved Him; a poor, hunted, sinful woman read forgiveness in His face. 
He “had compassion” on all who sinned or suffered. Peter wept 
bitter tears of repentance, but He only looked at him with gentle 
reproach. You can learn to love that character, and whoever loves 
Christ loves God. 


MAY be wrong, but I believe that we really love human beings only 

for some grace of goodness that is in them, some bit of Godlikeness 
—unselfishness, generosity, truthfulness, sincerity. Ask yourself why 
you love those whom you hold dearest. We love God with precisely 
the same faculty that we love any human friend. There is no mystery 
in it. The difference consists only in the person loved. 

The second thing we mentioned as winning our love was kindness, 
and our every joy, every blessing, every pleasure, as well as our every 
discipline, is sent by the all-perfect love of God. He knows us through 
and through, and with all the universe at His command, gives to each 
that which will bring us the greatest ultimate happiness. 

We sometimes think that it would be easy to love God if life were 
pleasant and sunshiny. We don’t know our own hearts if we think 
that, for pleasure and prosperity only need to be prolonged for us to 
take them all as a matter of course; habit would soon dull appre- 
ciation, and the love dependent upon a continuance of favors would 
discover itself to be but a cheap, shallow thing. Would you value 
love that could be bought, that would die out if you did not keep 
on buying it? We love generosity, yes, but it is for the spirit that 
prompts the giver, not for the gifts themselves. Mere things cannot 
buy the costliest treasure of our hearts. 

We treat God much as some parents are treated. I once heard of 
a young man who seemed to regard his father as existing only to supply 
his wants. Presuming upon the love that would not let him want, he 
made no effort to please his father, but “tapped the old man for 
more” when his own money was gone. The father died suddenly, 


and the son, left alone with the dead, ‘‘came to himself,”’ and prayed 
in agony: “Oh, God, ask my father to forgive me!” Instinctively he 
trusted God to be his friend and win his pardon. 

Even that boy loved his father better than he thought. Perhaps we 
love God more than we realize. Persecution used to test sharply the 
fidelity of the Christians of long ago. It also developed heroism and 
deepened faith, and though we may not be of the stuff of which mar- 
tyrs are made, we would doubtless suffer much before we would relin- 
quish the faith and allegiance to God that we now have. A boy often 
looks upon his mother chiefly as the one to whom he may go in trouble 

to have a button sewed on or a finger bandaged. Her permission 
given or withheld regulates his good times. Later, he may learn to 
know her as one who helps him to be pure and true and strong—and 
to love and honor her for her gracious, beautiful life. 


HE best way to begin to love God is to do what you know would 
please Him, moment by moment. Obedience is the most practical 
test of sincerity. “If ye love Me keep My commandments.” The 
love will grow very fast if you serve Him in secret, doing things for His 
eyes alone—little things, even obligatory things, but into the doing of 
which you infuse a glad willingness, a painstaking interest for His sake. 
To love truth is to be truthful. To love Christ is to be growing like Him. 
Why do we make life so hard for ourselves? Many of us go on our 
way doing our daily duty, making sacrifices of inclination for princi- 
ple, our faces sternly set with purpose to walk the narrow way, but, 
oh, it is all so cold! There is no glow of love to make it easy, no joyous 
enthusiasm which comes of a close, personal relation with God that 
sets one’s steps to music. 

It is like the difference between a marriage for love and one of con- 
vention. I know a young woman who had married a man whom she 
respected and admired, and for whose love and devotion she was grate- 
ful. She had never been “in love,’ did not know what she was missing, 
and was trying to satisfy herself with the mere things of life. One day 
while calling upon a neighbor the click of a latch-key was heard at the 
door and her hostess said: ‘Will you excuse me just a moment? I 
always want to give Frank his welcome home.” 

Then followed sounds of suppressed rapture, little exclamations of 
pleasure, low murmurs in tender tones, and the little woman returned 
with heightened color and the love still lingering in her eyes. 

“Has your husband been away?” inquired the visitor. 

“Oh, no, only downtown,” was the answer. 

This happily-married pair were not young. Twenty years had only 
deepened and strengthened their love. 

The visitor went home with a heartache. Her life seemed defrauded 
of all that was worth having. She locked herself in her room and 
faced the situation. She had pledged herself to her husband until 
death should part them. So then and there she determined that she 
would love him. She would not miss that which made other women’s 
happiness. She deliberately set herself to think of her liusband’s fine 
qualities, his love-worthy traits. She looked below the generosity 
prompting his gifts for the motive of love. She began to live for him, 
to make him the centre of her world. She acted as though she loved 
him—barring endearments—and little by little, the man being worthy 
the love came to her. Is there not suggestion here for us? 


ON’T waste any time examining your love or lack of love. Just 

begin to live for Him. Don’t look for feelings—facts must come 

first. If I find that I am not so much trying io do God’s will as to 
get God to do mine I must change that before I shall love Him. 

The love of right for right’s sake is one way of loving God, as is 
the hatred of wrong which in no way affects us or our interests. 1 
heard of a boy to whom the atrocities of Nero’s reign were graphically 
related. The narrator, wondering at the boy’s indifference, asked if it 
did not arouse his indignation. 

“Well, he ain’t done nothin’ to me,’”’ was the answer. He was in 
his own world both centre and circumference. God cannot be our 
Father without making the rest of mankind our brothers and sisters. 

To love God “with all our heart” is to feel measureless gratitude 
for all His loving-kindness—to know Him as a close, personal friend, 
sure of His unfailing interest and sympathy. Our happiness is more 
joyous because God’s love planned it. Our sorrows are soothed by 
the trust that perfect love permitted them. We love those who love 
Him, and life is sweet in the gladness of belonging to Him. 

David really loved God. His language in the Psalms is glowing 
with the ardor of devotion. God’s forgiveness of his grave sins won 
his whole heart. Job loved Him, saying: “Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him!” 

Mary Moody Emerson loved Him when she could say: “I felt that 
I could give Him more perhaps than an angel could—I promised Him 
in my youth that to be a blot on this fair world would be acceptable 
at His command. Yes, love Thee, and all that Thou dost, while 
Thou sheddest frost and darkness on every path of mine!” 


O LOVE God with all our “souls” is worship, adoration, the highest 

reach of communion with God. If we so love Him we are pro- 
foundly conscious that God loves and pardons—conscious, too, of 
our need of both. We hate sin, especially in ourselves. Our 
ideals are lofty. 

To love God with our “minds” is to make intelligent use of the 
powers that He has given us, to be able to give ‘a reason of the hope 
that is in” us, to consecrate our gifts and talents, to appreciate His 
marvelous works in Nature and the beauty abounding everywhere, 
adoring the love and wisdom so revealed. They who so love are the 
reverent seekers after truth throughout the universe. They try to 
solve the problems of suffering humanity. They see God’s hand in 
the making of history, His loving purpose in all His dealings with 
mankind. 

To love God with our “strength” is the test of all the rest. It 
means sincerity, reality. It means striving against all that is mean 
and unrighteous in our little world. If we so love Him we are loyal 
to our heart’s core. Our work will be conscientious—nothing slighted. 
We will care more to do right than to have people think we do so. 

Temperament comes in to determine in which way we will love God 
most, but we should try to love Him in all the ways. 

They who love Him most with the “heart”? must guard against 
caring too much for mere feelings. To test their love by their obedi- 
ence will counteract sentimentality, which may even become shallow 
emotionalism. 


O THEM who love most with the “soul,” practical work for God 
will control the tendency to a religion that may grow self-indulgent 
even in worship. 

They who love best with the “mind” need to imitate Christ’s spirit 
of tolerance and tenderness in their daily relations to their fellows, and 
hold in check all pride of intellect. 

They who love most with their “strength” must watch against 
activities usurping the place of devotion—and be “ more careful not to 
serve God much, but to please Him perfectly.” “All things work 
together for good, to them that love God.” 
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The Minister’s Social Helper 


Tells of Things She has Seen, or Heard, or Read Concerning 
the Social Life of Young People in the Churches 


Try This Social to Make Strangers Feel at Home 


‘ ’ 


HE sun has “crossed the line.” Spring has come, and this will 
have to be our last page of indoor social affairs for this season. 
But let us take time by the forelock and put into them some 
the brightness and pleasant anticipation that the coming of outdoor 
ieasures always brings. 

First of all, if your home is in the suburbs no doubt a great many 
familics are moving from the city out your way just now, and I want 
to give you a few ideas for a social for “The 
Stranger Within the Gates.” I have gleaned 


You Will Like These Games if You Like Music 


OW these socials won’t suit everybody, so here is one that the 
musically inclined will like better. We will call it ‘Our Musical 
Make-Up.” The old game of guessing the name of the musician that 
is pinned on one’s back is good to start with, and then after a piano 

solo, “Musical Box,”’ by Liebich, the musical tests come. 
Musical Eyes: Each person receives a paper containing the first 
three bars of music of ten popular songs (treble clef only), and under 
each selection must be written its name or 








these from young people’s societies in Penn- 
-vlyania and Illinois. These young folk were 
anxious to become acquainted with the strangers 
who frequented their church, so they planned a 
social for them. Cards were handed to all 
strangers by the ushers on the Sunday preced- 
ing the social, requesting their presence at an 
“Acquaintance Meeting,” to be held on a given 
date. Any member of the society failing to bring 
a stranger with him was fined five cents. If he 
brought a stranger belonging to another church 
he was fined ten cents. This feature of the 
plan induced the members to hunt up strangers. 
A little folder, like that shown on this page, was 
distributed. On the outside is a fac-simile of 
the Christian flag; the badge of the society 
giving such a social could be substituted. Under- 
neath are the words: ‘This booklet is to be 
filled with autographs secured at the Acquaint- 











4 the opening words. 
Musical Brain: Each of the following ques- 
tions is to be answered by a musical term: 


Part of feet of quadrupeds, 
What a General has, 


Pause 
Staff 

I am sorry I haven't room to print all this list, 
but I will send it to you if you want it. 

Musical Memory: A good performer pre- 
viously prepares a list of say twenty well-known 
pieces of music, and plays on the piano six or 
eight bars of each in quick succession. While 
he is playing each person writes down the names 
of the selections. 

Musical Ears: Some one in an adjoining 
room plays successively on ten different musical 
instruments: cornet, violin, jew’s-harp, mouth- 
organ, etc., the company writing down the names. 








But Here is a Surprise at the Last! 








ance Meeting of the Young People’s Associa- - 
tion.” These were collected after a certain time. 

A short program was given and refreshments were 
served; then the social closed by the return of 

the booklets to their owners, and amid the merriment attending the 
conferring of the degree of B. A. (Become Acquainted) upon the four 
persons who had secured the greatest number of autographs. 


There’s a Social Suggestion Even in the Spring Winds 


HEN for the next social meeting try a Spring Breeze Social. 

How’s that for a name? It sounds refreshing anyway, doesn’t it ? 
Send out invitations written in blue pencil on cards with a tiny 
windmill in one corner in blue. Decorate the church parlors with 
Japanese fans and parasols, and if you can manage it financially have 
some pretty fans for souvenirs. These could serve first as decoration 
for the refreshment table, with windmill paper napkins in Delft blue 
or figured Japanese ones folded like fans. 

Have for the first game a “yacht race.” Hang a blue cheese- 
cloth ‘‘sea” on the wall, making a race-course and landing-place 
of white chalk. The guests, blindfolded, endeavor to pin small 
white paper sailboats to the landing-place. 
humorous, and when the game is finished the craft make an effective 
display if the boats are of good design. The tiniest cup and saucer it 
is possible to procure should be given to the winner. 

Arrange four baskets ‘‘east, north, south and west,” and endeavor 
to blow small feathers into the baskets with palmleaf fans. Every 
“touchdown” counts against the competitor, but the task can be 
accomplished without touching floor or object. 

This social was arranged as a recreation for a society in which 
“plain living and high thinking” prevail with regard to expenditure, 
and the whole was prepared for about forty people for a few dollars. 


Now We're Off on a Summer Excursion! 


OU are looking forward to summer vacation, aren’t you? Well 

if you want a social that will help the new members who have 
come into the society during the winter to get acquainted with the 
older members, and one that will be good fun for a small crowd that 
can be easily handled, this novel ‘outing’ will please all of them: 
Send your invitations on telegraph blanks inclosed in telegraph 
envelopes, and written in telegraphic style. 
To have them delivered by messengers will 


The Autograph Booklet Makes a 


Pleasing Souvenir 


Their attempts are very’ 


OR after all these socials requiring more or 
less exertion on the part of the guests, I must 
tell you about the Surprise Social. 

Another young people’s society (this time a Canadian one) decided 
to hold a social, and a committee of four was appointed to make 
arrangements. ‘The members wanted something interesting and enter- 
taining, but just what that would be puzzled them. ‘They had had mu- 
sical evenings, floral evenings, literary evenings, and many more of that 
sort, and thought it must always be something of an intellectual 
nature, for the majority of the young people were students. One of 
the girls was telling her brother about it and asking what he thought 
of an evening with the poets, sketching an outline of what she had 
thought would be an intcresting evening. 


Wanted—a Change. No Papers or Pencils This Night 

“ FOR goodness’ sake,” he said, “can’t you give us a change? We 
boys are sick and tired of going out for a good time, and, first thing, 

having a paper thrust in our hands and told to study out some problem 

or other. We get enough of that all day, and when we go out for an 

evening we want a rest and a jolly good time.” 

Here was a new idea. They had never thought that too many 
evenings of that sort might be tiresome. At last they agreed to try a 
Surprise Social. The idea was original. They set to work to think of 
surprises that would be pleasing. In the first place, all their plans 
were to be secret. They were to have it at the home of one of their 
members. 

They wrote to a former pastor, one of the dearest of old men, and 
told him they wanted him to come and help them give the people a 
surprise. He gladly consented to be with them that evening, and 
brought with him his daughter, a very talented singer (a surprise to 
the committee), and she gave several numbers on the program. 

The rest of the program had been arranged without the consent of 
those on it. Noone knew he had to assist until his name was read out 
They had chosen the selections as well, and many were the surprised 
faces that evening. ‘They provided the music of the selections chosen. 
Others were asked to give readings, instrumental music, etc., at most 
unexpected times. 

One young lady was asked to recite ‘‘Mary had a little lamb.” 
Another surprise was that all entered heartily into the evening’s enjoy- 

ment and did what they were asked to 








add to the importance of the message. 


_ “Good time at Parsonage Saturday even- 
ing. Come join excursion party.” 


Arrange a ticket-office, a baggage-room 
and a lunch-counter. Over the fireplace 
hang the placard: “No Smoking Allowed.” 
At the ticket-office all guests are given slips 
on which part of a conundrum is written, 
and all slips are matched, which helps to 
break up the formality at the start. Arrange 
the chairs like car seats—two side by side 
on both sides of an aisle. When all are 
seated “All aboard!” is heard. A topic 
for conversation is announced, as “What 











+ do. Later they played some of the 
jolliest games and tricks. Six young men 
were told to sit in a row and a cracker was 
given to each one. At a signal, all started 
together to eat the cracker, and the one 
who had his finished and could whistle a 
tune first was awarded a prize, a huge tin 
whistle. It created a great deal of laughter, 
which made it none the less easy for the 
whistlers. 


Wondering What Would Come Next 


HREE young men were sent to one end 
of the drawing-room and three young 
women to the opposite end, and the centre 














do you think of automobiling ?” and after 
a three-minute conversation the ‘“con- 
ductor” shouts the name of a station and 
the young men move forward one seat. A new topic is then an- 
nounced, “‘Where are you going to spend your vacation ?” and so on. 


All Who Go on This Trip Will Have a Lively Time 


HE company “arrives” at the end of the conversational trip, and 

the first game isa hunting party—for Noah’s Ark animals, with a 
necklace of animal crackers for the winner of the most trophies. 

Another object of interest on the tour is an art gallery. This is pre- 
pared by cutting the silhouettes of well-known people in the church 
and mounting them on white or brown paper. Other games appro- 
priate would be railroad charades, States or telegrams. 
The final sport is fishing. Each young man is given a rod and line. 
he young women leave the room and a curtain is pinned across the 
doorway. “The men throw their lines over the top, and the young 
women catch the ends on the other side. Each lucky fisherman then 
takes his prize to the “railroad lunch-counter,” which is prepared in 
the kit hen, where coffee, sandwiches, fruit, etc., are served. 


r 


Ice Cream in an “Orange 


of the room cleared. Fach was blindfolded 
and then told to go and shake hands with 
the one opposite. ‘To see the hands wav- 
ing and clawing the air, as the players tried to find each other, was 
very funny. The partners who shook hands first were given what 
looked to be a nicely-bound book, but, upon closer inspection, was 
found to be a pasteboard box, resembling a book, filled with bonbons. 

In the dining-room they had decorated the walls with boughs of 
evergreen, and placed potted palms and ferns about until it looked 
like a miniature forest. They served ice cream, cake and orangeade 
during the evening. Oranges were cut in two and the pulp taken 
out carefully, so that the rind was not broken. ‘In one half they 
served ice cream and covered it over with the other half—another 
surprise. Orangeade was made of the pulp. 

Altogether, it was a delightful evening. The interest was kept up 
throughout. There were no tiresome pauses. Every one was wonder- 
ing what would come next. There was no admission charged at the 
door, in this case another surprise! But those who got it up wanted 
to raise some funds and gave the social for that purpose, so they passed 
a collection-plate around at the close, and when the contents were 
counted they had the biggest surprise of the evening. 


”— Another Surprise! 


An Editorial Note to the Readers of This Page 


Will you net kindly write to ‘‘The Minister’s Social Helper,’’ in care of this magazine, and tell her, as a body of young people in your church, 
how you work and how you play — both for the benefit of the young people in the church? Tell her all about your good times, and if you tell of 
Something which by repetition in THE JOURNAL will be a help to other young people, she will gladly send you a remittance which it may give 
you pleasure to add to your church fund. She regrets that she must ask to be excused from returning unaccepted manuscripts, but those she 


will destroy. 


She will also help you by personal letter in any way she can, if a self addressed stamped envelope is inclosed for reply. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


GO AFTER the great truths of life 
instinctively, not through any pre- 
scribed rules of reasoning or belief. 
I never read a psychological work in 
my life or studied much of anything ex- 
cept a little desuliory “ readin’, writin’, 
’rithmetic and geogerphy”. at the old 
country schoolhouse in the lane where 
blackberry briers and sumach bushes 
were always peeping in at the windows 
is and the twenty-five or thirty school- 
- mates I had were little human animals 
very much, I suspect, like o.her children the wide world over. 

We had our quota of devilment, and though, at home, I was pecul- 
iarly subject to refining influences and to an atmosphe re of high 
morality, this did not save me from learning much that was bad and 
from coming at thé great secrets of life in rather a coarse way. 

Reticence about these matters at home was the old way, and though 
my mother was far in advance of her time in her ideas, and though 
she came in the later years of her life to a clearer sense of a mother’s 
duty in regard to enlightening children at an early age, she still lacked 
something of the courage of her convictions when I was a child, and 
I was allowed to grope and to come upon the truth, as I have said, 
in a very coarse way. 

Truth is always coarse, and the vital things of life are crude. Love, 
birth and death are as elemental as digestion or as the plowshare and 
the sprouting seed. But however coarse life in its vital aspects 
may be, there is always the great way of looking at it and finding it 
beautiful. 

The love of man and woman is a thing little understood by the 
average mind, or, in fact, by any mind except as the great secret glimmers 
to us as through a glass darkly. We only know, some of us, instinc- 
tively, that we must not speak of it lightly, for, fierce and cruel though 
it seems, the power of reproduction must be our nearest point to God. 

We must not look down with contempt upon what we term our 
animal passions, seeking to live on the “higher plane” of the intellect. 
We do not know what light we are shutting out in so doing. Love 
of offspring is an animal passion, love of home an animal’s delight in 
the sights and scents of his lair. There is great wisdom in accepting 
life as it offers itself to us, and I am greatly led toward the old way, 
and very doubtful of the good of the modern exploitation of thought, 
and the frankness with which everything possible to human experience 
is put into reading matter, in the daily paper, the modern novel, the 
popular essay. The open discussion of sex questions, the erotic love 
scenes, the quibblings over moral questions, all are laid bare in print 
in easy reach of every member of the family who can read—and most 
of them can nowadays. 

There is a frankness regarding vital matters, a courageous, sincere 
admission of our common human characteristics —let us not call them 
weaknesses, for we do not know that they are so—which is entirely 
different from morbid discussion. We should include the children of 
the family in our understandings of life as soon as they exhibit an 
interest in what, for want of a better name, we call the mysteries. 
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In Most Talks About Telling Children the Secrets of Life, it seems 


to me the innocence of children has been exaggerated. Children begin 
to think much earlier than most people realize, and the moment they 
begin to think they begin to hide away their sex secrets, which they 
will always keep, no matter how near you may get to them or win 
their confidence. Parents may as well look this truth in the face. 
Even the mate, who is the complement of the sex-life, never quite 
passes the reserve of the individual consciousness of sex. From birth 
we are men and women endowed with the sex-passion. Parents by 
wise methods of training and watchfulness can often save their chil- 
dren from a premature development of this part of their nature and 
inculcate habits of self-control that will influence their morals through 
life. This should be the principal object of enlightening a child, as 
far as we can go ourselves, regarding sex, life and birth. A child is 
likely to grow morbid over wondering, and it is well to ease his mind, 
lull his natural curiosity, and thus remove much of the sense of mys- 
tery that has puzzled him and tempted him to listen to the talk of 
vulgar playmates who are always plentiful and ready to enlighten any 
child they may meet. 

I must say, however that I would hesitate to stir a child up on the 
subject or volunteer the information. If you are on proper terms 
with your child he will ask you questions very early. When he asks, 
answer, and talk right out from the shoulder: avoid the flowery, the 
mawkish, the sentimental. If you are a refined person in the true 
sense you will not want for fitting language. It is a very good idea to 
use examples from plant and animal life. I found it easy to explain 
to my children the difference between viviparous and oviparous ani- 

mals, and think this is the simplest plan. I think it is not the best 
time to tell a child when his mother is expecting a baby herself. It 
makes the matter too personal and the mother too much a subject 
of gossip and speculation among the children. It is a hard thing to 
say, but a mother never quite knows whether or not her most sacred 
confidence will be betrayed. Children like secrets, and they like to 
tell them. I should never deliberately intrust a child with such a 
great one—it is an ‘njustice to the child. 

In deliberately bringing up the subject of the sex mystery one runs 
two risks. The child may not know, and you may, by such a startling 
disclosure, set his mind going in a train of thought which will in time 
become morbid. Again, the mother never can be sure she is telling 
the child anything new. Children are very sly, and many a mo.her 
has come to’ grief through her innocent confidence in her child. How 
often have I heard women make fools of themselves telling how 
pure and innocent their children were when I knew quite well they 
were no such thing—my own youngsters, who were none too good, 
but who were at least frank, having told me dreadful things that 
these same ‘“‘ pure” children had told them. 


ox 


The First Time | Sent One of My Children to Sabbath-school, as a 
member of the infant class, I asked her, on her return, how she liked 
it and what she learned. She said she didn’t like it and that a liule 
girl told her how things were born. “I didn’t want her to,” the child 
affirmed, ‘‘ but she just would!” 

From this little incident in my own experience you will see that no 

matter how carefully you feel you may have guarded your child 
you are never quite safe in declaring that he is innocent. A child is 
an individual and his thoughts and life are not in reality yours, as so 
many young parents believe. ‘This is a very popular belief, too, 
among childless people who like to tell how they would make their 
children do. You can drive a horse to water but you cannot make 
him drink, so you can place about your child every possible influence 
for good, but you cannot make the child think and do exactly as you 
would have him think and do. 

The principal object in telling a child these secrets of life and birth is 
to guard him from the v ulgar conversations and dangerous associations 
which generally have their origin in a child’s natural curiosity as to 
where the babies come from. The object, then, of this discussion 


in a home magazine is to point out to young mothers the duty of ex- 
plaining matters in a satisfactory way to their children, in order that 
they may not have this curiosity and that they may understand the 
sacredness of the reproductive function and the dangers of terrible 
physical results and awful disgraces that may come upon a child 
through abuses thereof. 

It does no good to tell a child half-way, or to put your information 
into language he cannot understand, using high-sounding illustrations 
that mean nothing to the wondering little mind. One difficulty 
parents find in telling their children these things arises from a very 
bad habit of neglecting to teach children the meaning of words. Par- 
ents talk too little to their children. You should talk to your child 
intelligently from the start. It is quite as easy for a child to learn a 
good word as a bad one. Perhaps you are not in the habit of using 
good language yourself when speaking of private matters. Perhaps 
you treat them jocosely yourself, using slang terms and insinuating 
expressions, winks and blinks and nods, conveying at all times a vulgar 
suggestion. I heard a woman say: “Do you think it is right to 
tell a child such stuff?” Stuff? Did she characterize the whole 
system of life, the foundation of her home, the origin of her family, 
as “stuff” ? 

This hesitation and embarrassment that stand between a mother 
and her children are not modesty, any more than the blush that 
mantles the cheek of a very full-blooded young girl is modesty. 
Modesty is a much-abused word and covers a multitude of sins. 
Modesty is the quality that enables us to say in grave and dignified 
language all that is necessary to be said at any time and to do 
whatever is necessary to be done with perfect composure. The 
great test of modesty is to know just when and where the nat- 
ural and proper reserve that enshrouds, and should at most times 
enshroud, private matters must be laid aside. 

: an 

In Bringing Up a Child you are dealing with a little animal which 
you wish to help to its highest development. You wish to spare it 
pain and mortification and save it from dark memories that often 
pollute a period of life that should be, as nearly as human life can be, 
idyllic. In order to do so you must give the child much of your life. 
Eternal vigilance must be the watchword of the mother. My mother 
used to say: “ Keep your eyes open and your ears open, and get a peach- 
tree switch and go after them if you see any signs of a morbid sex 
tendency.”’ But she had another rule, equally important, and that 
was: “‘ Keep the child interested. Do not give him time for unwhole- 
some trains of thought or leave him to the mercies of his playmates; 
feed his mind with proper material for the development of healthy 
sentiment.” This is often an almost appalling duty for a young 
mother who longs to have a good time herself and rebels against being 
tied down to the care of children. But it is the most necessary of 
all sacrifices, and undoubtedly pays the best. It pays in congenialities 
that last a lifetime. The necessity for keeping your child interested 
and holding him in a right atmosphere of morals and conduct bal- 
ances you and keeps you away from much in our modern life which 
is demoralizing. 

The daughter who spends the early years of her life quite close to 
her mother will be the most charming companion of her mother’s 
declining years, and the son who knew mother for a “good fellow,” 
ready to share in his romps and games and never narrow in her dis- 
approvals, will be her slave when her hair grows gray and her hand 
tremulous. 

Be careful how you go to church or to the club or the luncheon and 
leave the children with an ignorant maid. I knew a family of children 
who hailed prayer-meeting evening as a time for all sorts of ribald 
indulgence because their mother was sure to be gone and the girl 
with whom she left them did not care. The mother was a deeply 
religious person and doubtless went to church to pray for her 
children. My mother used to paraphrase an old saying about per- 
severance and soft soap thus: “ Religion and soft soap do accomplish 
great things—especially the soap!” 


ox 


After All, the Whole Matter Simmers Down in the end to the mere 
exercise of plain common-sense. One of the clearest notes that has 
been struck in this discussion is a reference to the fact that some people 
think the subject is amusing, and at all times treat sex matters and 
the coming of a little soul into the world as a joke. The foolish titter 
that many grown women allow to accompany any reference to such 
matters is a mere exhibition of bad breeding and has its origin in 
vulgar embarrassment. ‘Teach your child not to be embarrassed over 
any natural function of the body, and at the same time impress upon 
him the duty of reserve and the absolute sacredness of private matters. 
Do not allow a little girl to believe that she may talk about anything 
to other little girls, or the boy to feel his freedom to act or speak in 
a vulgar manner because there are “no girls around.” Make the 
child understand that he is his own tribunal and that it is himself he 
must respect, and that while he can with propriety ask any question 
of his mother or father or any near older relative, it is absolutely 
unpardonable to mention private matters to people outside the family. 

I do deplore the freedom with which women discuss private matters : 
telling symptoms and remedies and indulging in confidences; and I 
grieve without ceasing over the fact that the sacred love of man and 
woman is made the subject of so much ribald jest even among moral 
and decent people. 

In closing let me state that if it were not for certain physical dangers, 
and the fear of his coming at the truth in a bad way, I would be in 
favor of letting the child alone, or even of putting him off a little when 
he inquires; but, taking it altogether, it seems to me fairer, both to 
child and to parent, to be frank from the beginning, and to pave the 
way to that frankness by a close understanding and a constant ex- 
planation of the meanings of things, so that the knowledge will grow 
upon the child and never startle him. If he knows that his mother 
has never told him an untruth or deceived him in any way he will be 
much more likely to take her word for it when she explains to him 
certain physical facts and warns him of insidious immoralities. In 
bringing up children it is a difficult matter to decide when and in 
what manner we may be infringing upon their rights. I do insist that 
we should treat children from their infancy more like rational beings. 
Take for granted the child has some brains and let him begin using 
them early. Let him use them to understand the meaning of dignified 
and technical words. Do not allow him to designate the parts of 
his body and the functions of life by silly and humorous made-up 
names. This will only help to confuse and embarrass you and him 
when you try to explain to him the things you wish him to know. 

Be bright and brave and frank yourself. Don’t repress and over- 
cultivate and over-groom and over-modulate, as the modern exquisite 
lady insists upon doing. Be natural and let your child be natural, 
quite up to the fine dividing line between the natural and the vulgar. 
At this fine line you stand at the highest point of civilization, with mind 
and body properly poised for living and instincts unspoiled by the 
artificial or morbid. 
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The Princess Waltz 









































By Emil Liebling, Composer of the “Commonwealth Two-Step,” 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


What Other Women Have Found Out 


This department is an ‘‘ Exchange ”’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, nursery, sewing- 
room, or any other part of the house—to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp, new dollar bill 
is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just 


the hint itself, to 


Any Housekeeper Who Wants a Mothproof Box 








Eo in which to store the winter clothing, 
Fy and cannot afford to buy a cedar chest, 


will find the following idea interesting: 
A wooden box can be made, four feet 
|} long, two feet wide and two féet deep, 
having a lid, hung by three pairs of 
hinges, which can be hooked down 
firmly when closed. On the bottom, 
sides and inner side of the lid strips of 
tar-paper should be carefully tacked. 


Ui Over this put unbleached muslin, so 
3S 














that no garment will come in contact 
with the tar-paper. Such a box will hold 
a great deal of winter clothing; but the housekeeper should re- 
member that each article must be well brushed and aired before 
it is put away in the box. Mrs. F. W. L. 


Wall-Paper that Has Been Soiled 


by a smoky fire or lamp may be cleaned by using a hard, dry 
sponge; the stiffer and harder the better. Rub the wall briskly 
with it. F. L. T. 














Kerosene or Coal-Oil is a Valuable Aid in Cleaning House 
if used with discretion. A little oil put in a pail of water when 
cleaning windows or paint will not only remove the dirt easily, 
but will also leave the glass or wood shining. In the cleaning of 
an enameled bathtub a little coal-oil will give a satisfactory result 
without the exertion of hard rubbing. Many stains will yield to 
coal-oil, such as rust or fresh paint. A little oil in starch will 
keep it from sticking. Mrs. Y. T. H. 

One Way to Clean Rugs in the Spring 
is to hang them on the clothesline and wash them thoroughiy with 
the garden hose. They should be dried flat on the grass, as they 
will pull out of shape if left on the line. If you object to washing 
them try brushing them with a whisk-broom dipped in gasoline, 
after they have been beaten. Be sure to do this outdoors. M. 


When Putting Away Woolen Clothes 


it is a good plan to pin each suit or dress carefully in a separate 
newspaper. If moths should get into the closet or trunk where 
the clothes are put away the papers will protect the garments 
from being eaten. PRECAUTION. 


To Improve an Old Zinc-Lined Refrigerator 


give the inside a good painting, first with a can of ivory-white 
paint, then with a can of white enamel paint, such as is used for 
painting bathtubs. Have the refrigerator wholly dry before you 
put on the first coat of white paint. Let it dry again for twenty- 
four hours, then put on a second coat of the same paint. Let 
that dry thoroughly, and finally apply the enamel paint. Do not 
use the Tefrigerator until the enamel becomes dry. This may 
take two days. A dingy old refrigerator treated in this way will 
seem to be transformed. E. J.B 


To Get Dust Out of Crevices 


in window-sashes, baseboards, etc., when cleaning house, try 
using a paintbrush of good size. A hidden store of dirt will 
reward your efforts, for a cloth cannot reach all the corners. 

BE. SP. 

Keep a Stock of Paper Napkins in the House 

and see how much they will save washing out cloths. The cheap- 
est grade of paper napkins can be bought for ten cents, or less, a 
hundred. Keep some in a convenient place and use them for 
polishing lamp-chimneys and windows, rubbing grease off of 
dishes before putting the dishes into the hot water, and for wiping 
dust off of shelves. The soiled napkins may be kept for 
kindling fires. M. 


Shrink All Cotton Material Before Making it into Clothing 


and save yourself much trouble and annoyance. In shrinking 
colored goods put salt in the water to set the color. A good way 
to shrink goods is to lay the piece, folded as it comes from the 
shop, in the bathtub, filling the tub with cold water so as wholly 
to cover the material. Let the cloth stay in the tub over night; then 
hang out on the clothesline dripping wet, unfolding only when 
it is put on the line. After it has become dry the material will 
need pressing in but few cases. N.N. 


A Good Way to Water Small Plants 


that have been started in the house is to cover the boxes with 
muslin and then pour the water through it. In this way the little 
plants will not be washed out with too much water, nor will the 
soil become baked for want of water. G. C. Hi. 


To Know How to Keep a Clothesline frorn Twisting 
is something which will be appreciated by any woman who has 
had to wind up a stiff line on washday. Hold the ball of rope 
in the left hand and wind with the right until a twist appears; 
then change the ball to the right hand and wind with the left, 
and the twist will disappear. Keep doing this, changing the 
rope from one hand to the other, until the line is all wound up. 
J. A. M. 


To Clean Hardwood Floors Without Tiring the Back 


buy a common blackboard eraser and fasten it firmly to an old 
broom handle. If the eraser is dipped into a little coal-oil it will 
take up all lint and dust, and polish the floor at the same time. 
A deck-mop, which is made of coarse string, may also be used 
for dusting hardwood floors. Still another way to clean such 
floors, a way within the reach of every woman, is to use old black 
stockings, putting them in the handle of an ordinary mop. 
These are so soft that they will clean the floor without scratching it. 
THREE SUBSCRIBERS. 


When Ironing Any Embroidered Article 


see how much better it will look in the end if you lay it on a folded 
Turkish towel. Place the right side of the article on the towel, 
which should be folded to form several thicknesses; then iron 
on the wrong side. ‘The embroidery will stand out remarkably 
well if treated in this way. The back of a waist which has many 
small buttons will look better if ironed in the same manner. 
MADGE. 


The Editor of ‘‘THE JourNaL’s Exchange,’’ THE Lapies’ HoME JournaL, Philadelphia. 


To Hang a Picture at Just the Right Height 


is generally a difficult matter unless one has patience. Now, an 
easy way to do it is to take a long wire, make one end into a loop 
and place it on one hook on the moulding, then pass the wire 
down the wall through one screw-eye in the picture, along the 
back of the picture frame, through the other screw-eye, and then 
up to a second hook on the moulding, where a loop similar to the 
first should be made in the wire. After making the second loop, 
but before cutting the wire, it is easy to adjust the picture evenly 
and at the desired height. c. &: 


To Remember What You Have Planted in the Garden 


and just where you have planted the different things is not the 
easiest matter in the world, but here are two plans to consider: 
Write the name of the flower or vegetable on a slip of paper, place 
the slip in a small bottle, and put the bottle, corked, half-way into 
the soil; then, if you forget what was planted in any particular 
place, a glance at the slip will show you. The second way is to 
put the printed envelope which contained the seed over the end 
of an upright stick projecting from the ground, in the old manner, 
but cover it with a small flower-pot, to prevent the envelope from 
being blown away. ILLINOIS. 


Put a Window-Shade in Front of Your Pantry Shelves 


if they are unprotected by doors. It will keep out the dust much 
better than a curtain on a rod. The shade should have a 
spring rolier and be hung just as it would be at a window. 

P. W. 1. 


Moths in a Room or Closet May be Destroyed 


by burning gum-camphor. Close all the windows and doors in the 
room that is to undergo the treatment. Open wide the closet door 
and any bureau or closet drawers. Hang all the garments over 
chairs in the room; then put a piece of pure gum-camphor about 
the size of a nut into an iron pot and set it on fire. Place it at a 
safe distance from furniture and hangings, and not directly under 
a chandelier. Canary birds or goldfish must be removed before 
the camphor is lighted. Let the smoke remain in the room about 
half an hour; then open the windows wide, and in a short time 
the traces of smoke will have disappeared. O. E. E. 
Red Flannel Has a Strong Attraction for Moths and Buffalo-Bugs 
so, after taking the usual precautions in putting away winter gar- 
ments, if a square of the flannel is left on the floor of the closet 
where the moths may be expected, they will eat the flannel in 
preference to anything else. By carefully watching the trap, if 
they are discovered they may be destroyed on the flannel. 
MILDRED. 


If You Have Trouble with Lamp-Wicks 


perhaps you will find it advantageous not to trim them with 
scissors, but rather to rub off the charred part as close as possible 
to the edge of the burner by slipping an old stocking over the hand 
and rubbing the burned wick with the forefinger until it is even. 
A. N. 


When Washing Winter Blankets 


most housekeepers know that hot water should not be used, but 
not all know the best method to follow in using cold water. Shave 
a cake of white soap into a quart of cold water and add a little 
borax. Put this preparation on the fire and keep it there until the 
soap has dissolved; then pour it into a tub containing enough 
cold water to cover the blankets. Dip the blankets up and down 
until they are free from dirt, and rinse in several waters; then 
hang them on the line, wet, and let them dry. Choose a bright, 
sunny day, with a little wind blowing, and the blankets will 
become soft and white. AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 


An Easy Way to Clean Windows 


is to use a new chamois skin. Soak it thoroughly in cold water; 
hot water would spoil it. Wash all the windows in a room with 
the wet chamois skin; then rinse the skin and squeeze it as dry 
as possible. After this wipe the windows again with the damp 
skin, leaving what little moisture remains on the glass to evaporate. 
If the windows are washed every week it will only be necessary 
to use the damp, squeezed skin once. To clean the chamois skin 
itself, after using, lay it flat and rub with soap and plenty of cold 
water. Theskin must be kept very clean, or the windows will be 
streaked. E. M. W. 


Old Picture-Frames Sometimes Can be Made to Look New 


by a perfectly simple process. If they are gilt, or made of oak, 
and are of a plain design, the application of a coat of some good 
dead-black stain will change their appearance completely; and 
if you are tired of the pictures that have been in the frames a 
change to something new may be made at the same time. 
ECONOMY. 


A Dust-Cover for an Upright Piano 


made of denim and tacked to the back of the instrument will be 
found very useful. The cover should be wide enough to cover the 
piano and thrown over it when sweeping. When not in use the 
cover may hang down behind the piano, wholly out of sight. 
G, G. F. 
Several Ways in Which Old Shirtwaists May be Utilized 


For morning wear in the kitchen an old shirtwaist may be re- 
modeled as follows: Cut off the collarband and make the neck a 
little lower; then stitch on a fitted band of the same or a contrast- 
ing material. This will be found more comfortable to work in 
than a high neck. Cut off the sleeves to the elbow, hem them, 
and run elastic through the hem; or a lay-down collar may be 
made, and the edge of the waist finished with a belt and peplum 
to be worn over the skirt. This is easier to put on in a hurry than 
to adjust the skirt over the waist. A dressing-sacque may also be 
made from a shirtwaist that is out of style but not wornout. Remove 
the neckband and cuffs, also the front plait, and let out the fullness 
at the back and front; then stitch on bands of some colored 
muslin, kimono fashion, to neck, sleeves and front. Still another 
way is to make corset-covers from out-of-date white shirtwaists. 
Cut out the sleeves and cut the neck low; finish both with em- 
broidery beading in which to run ribbon. Cut off the material at 
the waist-line, gather the fullness to fit the desired waist-measure, 
and finish with a band or wider beading with ribbon. 
SEVERAL CONTRIBUTORS. 














Decorations 


The distinctive character of 
Dennison’s Decorations has won 
for them world-wide renown and 
appreciation. 


For the adornment of the Home 
or for decoration of Church, Hall 
or Entertainment Room of any 
kind, Dennison’s Decorative Crepe 
Papers hold possibilities of un 
limited scope. 


Dennison’s Fast Color Crepe Paper 
Napkins and Doilies are ‘‘the an- 
swer’’ to the puzzling question of 
correct etiquette for Receptions, 
Luncheons, Teas, Children’s Par- 
ties and al] impromptu affairs. 


Dennison’s Passe-partout Mate- 
rials will preserve for you at small 
cost the Masterpieces of brush or 
pencil and will educate your children 
along artistic lines. 


A Dennison Handy Box wil! sup- 
ply the little everyday necessities 
of the household,—Tags, Labels, 
Glue, Rubber Bands, etc. 


To aid you in the selection of 
Crepe Paper, Napkins, Lunch 
Sets, Doilies, Passe-partout ma 
terials, Handy Boxes, Garlands, 
Flowers, etc., and to assist you 
in their best use, we have prepared 
an instructive book on 


“Art and Decoration” 


This book also contains ideas and 
novel features for all special days 
and occasions, children’s parties, 
church and home entertainments, 
etc. If this book cannot be pro- 
cured of your dealer, a FREE copy 
of the latest edition will be sent 
postpaid. : 


Ask also for the Dennison Diction- 
ary. Sent upon receipt of ten cents 
for postage. 


oh) 


Address Department ‘No. 1 
our nearest store. 


at 


The Tag Makers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
26 Franklin St. 15 John Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 





Patent Pin Tubes of Glue, 
Paste, and Mucilage 


Are the most practical con- 
tainers for adhesives ever 
placed upon the market. 
The Pin keeps the open- 

ing always clear and 

ready for instant use. 
No stubborn screw cap 
that won’t come off, no 
stiff brush, no sticky 

fingers. Dennison’s 

Glue, Paste and Mu- 
cilage are unexcelled 

in quality. 


Sample tube sent any- 
where for 2 cent stamp 
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|Lamp-Shades You Can Make at Home 


By Helen Koues 


WOMAN without a love 
of home is like a man 
without acountry, which, 

fortunately for us all, is unusual. 
What more natural, then, than 
a woman’s desire to decorate 
and beautify her home in any 
way within her means? 

In these days of shaded 
lights, lamp-shades, whether 
they cover an electric bulb or the 
time-honored kerosene lamp, do 
much to improve the general effect of 
a room, if they are appropriate in 
style and good in color. Nor need 
they be beyond the reach of any, for 
charming results can be obtained at 
small cost. Take, for instance. the 
Empire shade of crépe paper shown 
on this page; its total cost, including 
the frame, was seventy-five cents. 
Suppose we consider these shades 
separately and discuss the making 
of each, beginning with this one. 

Purchase an Empire frame (in 
the size required), one roll of flow- 
ered or figured crépe paper, one roll 
of a solid shade of crépe paper 
blending in tone, and a yard of white 
tarlatan. First cut bias strips of the 
tarlatan and wind the wire frame 
throughout, then take the rest of the tarlatan and fit it in place around 
the frame (pinning it in position) so that there is but one seam, 
which should come over a rib of the frame. Cut off the tarlatan at 
the top and bottom edges allowing for a seam, and remove it from 
the frame. You now have a circular pattern by which to cut the 
crépe paper without waste. Lay the flowered paper out flat on the 
floor or on a table, and cut by the tarlatan pattern (which is in one 
piece) so that any design in the paper will show to advantage. Now 
cover your frame neatly with the tarlatan, and when completed put 
the crépe paper over it. Turn a seam over the wire at the edges and 
sew it firmly to the tarlatan. The paper covering has now to be 
pasted at the one seam where it is joined. A bit of white of egg or 
flour and water may be used for the purpose. Cut straight strips of 
the plain crépe paper one inch wide, and gather through the centre 
to form the ruching for the top. For the lower edge use two straight 
strips, three-quarters of an inch and one inch wide, respectively, place 
together, and when shirred tack securely in place. With your finger 
and thumb flute the edges, and your shade is completed. 


A Stained-Glass Effect Which 
is Gained by Braid 


NOVEL shade has a silhouette of dancing fairies cut from wall- 
paper and pasted to silk in Peter Pan effect. This gives a pretty 
decoration by daylight and an unusually 
effective one when placed over a light, as the 


fairies are opaque and the silk transparent, so f 
the merry little elves dance in high glee against | 
a lighted background. Here another kind of i 


Empire frame is used (the shape of which is 
shown in the illustration), wound and covered 
with tarlatan, and a circular pattern cut for 
the outside in the manner described above. 
This covering may be of silk, or mercerized 
linen, and as wide as can be bought. Before 
buying this material (you will need a yard) it 
is necessary to see if it can be matched in wall- 
paper from which the silhouette work is made. 
Cut your covering by the tarlatan pattern and 
finish the lower edge by a hem and narrow 
upholsterer’s fringe. Fit the fairies (transfer 
pattern No. 2850; price ten cents) to it, then 
transfer them by the use of a warm iron to 
the wall-paper; cut out carefully and paste 
to the covering with art paste. When thor- 
oughly dry seam the material, place it on the 
frame and sew only the top edge to the tarla- 
tan. Finish with a silk ruching at the top. 

















HE Empire shade on the left 
is of soft rose-colored silk 
decorated with a silhouette of 
dancing fairies cut out of wall 

paper, blending with the tone of 
the silk. Though pretty by day- 
light it is much more so when 
the lamp is lighted, as the elves 
and fairies dance in high glee 
against the lighted background. 


Peter Pan Shade of Dancing Fairies and Elves 
























An Empire Shade 


HE attractive shade shown above 
is aS inexpensive as it Is pretty 
It is made of crépe paper in a bold 
rose design finished at the top and 
bottom by ruching of green paper, 
matching the leaves of the flowers. 


UITABLE for a library or a den is 
the shade of Japanese grass-cloth, 
painted in a conventional tulip design in 
deep blue, giving somewhat the effect 
of stained glass. This grass-cloth—of 
which you will need a yard—is really a 
paper and can be purchased at a paper- 
hanger’s. It comes in many attractive 
colors, fifty inches wide at seventy-five 
cents a yard, and so could be put to 
various uses. The lamp-shade illustrated 
is in deep green. Use a hexagonal frame, 
but do not wind with tarlatan. It is 
necessary, however, to fit the tarlatan to 
the frame to get a pattern in one piece by 
which the grass-cloth can be cut. When 
the grass-c!oth is cut pin it on the frame, 
turn aseam’s depthat the edges, and crease 
at the vertical ribs that form the sections. 
For the conventional tulip THE Jour- 
NAL can furnish a transfer pattern (No. 
2904), price ten cents, making the work 
so simple that any one can do it. To 
be sure that the tulips are stamped in 
the right place, cut each flower apart 
(the pattern comes in a strip) and pin 
one in the centre of each section. Remove 
the grass-cloth from the frame to stamp 
the tulips, and then put it back and sew 
securely in place. Use sewing-silk of 
the same color as the grass-cloth and 
take fine stitches back and forth from the wrong to the right side. 
Seam the joining (at a rib of the frame) in the same manner. To 
stain your tulip use tapestry paint or water-color, in a deep shade of 
blue, as blue on green is extremely effective; and paint inside the 
stamped line. Should this line be indistinct go over it with the blue 
paint before you begin your work. Let the paint become thoroughly 
dry and then outline the flower with gilt, which you will find blends 
the colors and gives a needed finish. A fine line of gilt is also effective 
around the top, covering the tiny sewing-stitches. Last of all sew 
on a bead-fringe of green, from four to six inches deep, blending in 
color with the grass-cloth. If not desired this may be omitted, as it 
doubles the cost of this frame. 


A Charming Candle-Shade 
of Dresden Ribbon 


ANY of us, I know, would like to have a stained-glass shade, but 
find it quite beyond our means, as the good ones come only at high 
prices. A substitute that I find gives the same effect when lighted, 
without being an imitation, is white silk painted in the colors of stained 
glass in a conventional design, with the outline of each bit of color de- 
fined by lead-colored soutache braid or a fine cord. This, you see, takes 
the place of the lead that holds the pieces of glass together. The 
shade illustrated is for a candle, and is a circular piece of white taffeta 
covered with a grape design (which will have to 

be left to the ingenuity of the maker to devise), 


painted with water-colors in purples, greens 
and browns, and then braided by outlining 
{ each bit of color and the markings of the 


leaves, etc. Keep your braid in one piece as 
long as possible, but when joinings are neces- 
sary conceal them by slipping the new piece 
under the old one. 


OW, last of all, we come to the delicate bit 

of Dresden coloring shown on the crystal 
candlestick. It is nothing in the world but 
half or three-quarters of a yard of Dresden 
ribbon, fringed on the edge, laid in plaits, 
deeper at the top than at the bottom to get 
the shaping, and then sewed to a candle-shade 
lining. These linings can be bought for ten 
cents, or made from a circular piece of silk, 
fringed at the bottom. The ribbon may be 
used on the length around the shade, or cut in 
strips and placed up and down, according to 
the design. ‘Turn in neatly at the top and 
finish by a piece of silk cord or a braid. 


UITABLE for a library or a 

den is the lamp on the right. 
Japanese grass-cloth in green 
is stained in a conventional 
tulip design in deep blue. When 
outlined with gilt these colors 
harmonize and give somewhat 
the effect of stained glass when 
the lamp is lighted. Bead fringe 
completes the shade, 


Japanese Grass-Cloth Stained in Dull Blue 
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No Home Need 








| 


| 


‘time 


Be “Homely” 


The ninety and nine lit- 
tle things that would make 
it so are overcome quickly 


with our ‘Special Goods 
for Special Purposes.” 

No real work —just pas- 
and little expense. 
Anyone can use them with 
that “finished touch” of 
the professional decorator. 


TO Picture Frame 

need look shabby. 

No Chandelier dull, 

Bracket unsightly or 
Parlor Chair worn. 

Do them over yourself 
with “Qur Favorite” 
Gold Enamel — looks 
and wears like real gold. 

Wil never dull because you can 
wash to original brilliancy with soap 
and water. In 25c and 50c boxes. 


HEN Marred Bedsteads, 
or pieces of Furniture 
look the ‘‘worse for wear,’’ 
**Star”’ Enamel 
them. Kitchen 
woodwork or Pan- 
try shelves get 
** dismal.’’ 
“Star” Enamel 
is just the thing to renovate them, 
and one coat will give that Beautiful, 
Smooth, Washable Porcelain Glaze 
which only a good Enamel produces, 
In 20c, 30c, 50c cans and larger. 


“Star” Bathtub Enamel will make 
that old rusty tin affair look like one 





















| of those Sanitary Bathtubs. 


| 





HE hardest kind 
| of usage is the 
| fateof Stairs, Floors, 
Borders, Balus- 
‘fl trades, Wainscots, 

etc. But they need 
& not look dingy or old. 
“Sapolin” Floor Stain will renew 
and brighten them in a way that 
will please and delight you. It is 
made for hard wear and will come up 
to this expectation. 
In 25c, 40c cans and larger. 
yi Furniture and 
Woodwork we make 
“Sapolin” Varnish 
Stain. It works like 
magic in restoring 





| scratched or marred sur- 


| 


faces. Or you can 


'change a finish to 


look like any hardwood color. 
Handy to have in the House always. 
In 20c, 35c cans and larger. 


A Sweet Kitchen and a Sightly Bath- 
room are akin to health. The Boiler, 
Pipes, Fixtures, Brackets, etc., will 
look spick and span with only one coat 
of “Sapolin” Aluminum Enamel. 

A durable and inviting Silver Finish. 

In 20c, 35¢ cans and larger. 

AS LITTLE AS 25c. will enable you to Gild, 


Euamel or Stain many articles about the Home. 

There is no waste. Noreal work. The unlimited 
possibilities (genuine economy too) our products 
afford will delight and surprise you. 

Any one of our “ Special goods for Special Pur- 
poses’ is adapted to MANY uses — but no single 
kind is best for ALL purposes. That is impossible. 

Every clever Housekeeper will want our Ilustrated 
Booklet aud Sample Colors because they tell you 
what to use and how to beautify the Kitchen, Parlor, 
Bedroom —every room and everything in it. We 
will gladiv mail you one FREE and postpaid. It is 
well worth writing for. When writing please include 
name of your paint dealer. 

All the Best dealers in paints have our goods for 
sale and they will tell you that for 25 years we have led 
in making those Special Goods for Special Purposes. 
Put up in handy packages, ready to use. 

Be sure to write for Booklet and Sample Colors 
today — NOW 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
Dept. H, 231 to 235 East 42nd Street, New York 
Largest Decorative Specialty Makers in the World 
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Mr. Stockton and His Girl Friend 5 ELL” 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


By Sara King Wiley 





OW swiftly can a word change our days 
H from gray to gold! It was on a chill 

afternoon in April that I came wearily 
home from school and threw down my school- 
books. 

“Mrs. F. has just been here,” said my mother. 
“She has asked us to her rooms tonight to 
meet Mr. and Mrs. Stockton.” 

“Mr. Frank Stockton, the writer?” I cried. 

“Yes. Are you too tired to go?” 

“Too tired!” in schoolgirl hyperbole. “Too 
tired! Do you think anything on earth could 
keep me away?” AndI ran off to rejoice and to tremble in anticipa- 
tion. Mr. Stockton was, in my eyes, not so much a humorist as 
a wizard; Prospero, king of an enchanted isle, from whose magic had 
come to me visions of The Floating Prince, Old Pipes and the Dryad, 
the Scholarly Griffin and the weird Bee-Man of Orn. 

The memory of that evening returns to me, vivid to the least detail. 
The light and heat of the little parlor as I entered, and my slipping into 
a corner as soon as I had been presented, to watch the author’s slight 
figure, and the quick, shifting light on his worn face. Then the sudden 
fall of that moment when Mrs. F. took my hand, and drew me for- 
ward, and, pushing an ottoman beside Mr. Stockton, said: 

“Here is a young lady I know you will want to talk to.” 

The lady on the other side withdrew with a laughing word, and I 
felt, helplessly, that I must speak at once. I raised my eyes to the 
keen shining of his, and somehow I was shy no more and we were talk- 
ing of the woods and wild flowers of New Jersey. With what enthu- 
siasm he spoke of the much-maligned State, saying how he loved its 
fields and hills and forests. One flower we both praised, not knowing 
its name, a delicate, tall-stemmed plant, with a blossom shaped like a 
dandelion and of a splendid orange color. Some days later I learned 
that this flower was called the Cynthia, and I asked Mrs. F. to tell 
Mr. Stockton when next she wrote him. 

“Write him yourself,” said she, and added pleasant words of his to 
encourage me. 

















Frank Stockton 


EN in hand, I grew bold, and told him of the flower and of all 
my love for his fairy tales. Shortly the answer came: 


“‘I am much obliged to you for giving me the name of the flower about 
which we talked. It is, however, a capricious flower, at least in this region, 
for it remained in bloom only a few days. Perhaps it was jealous of the 
buttercups which have come out in grand style this season, making the 
fields golden. 

‘*I am glad that you and your mother are to be so near us, and shall not 
forget your invitation. In the mean time, should all or any of you be driving 
in this direction, we shall be delighted to see you, and if you should “i 
to come on a Tuesday you will be sure to find Mrs. Stockton at home. She 
is, however, often at home on other days. 

“Thank you, very much, for what you say about my work. I am par- 
ticularly glad that you like the fairy tales. Not many people care for these, 
nowadays, and it is very gratifying to know that you do. For myself, I 
take more pleasure in those tales than in anything I have done.” 


This letter reached me at an old New Jersey farmhouse where we 
were visiting my aunt. So my father and I set forth on a dark Sat- 
urday morning, in a curious old carriage. I had some misgivings as 
to our appearance, but go I would, and straightway—the letter hav- 
ing come two days before. My mother slipped in an umbrella, but 
the hired man was consoling, both about the weather and the distance. 
The sun would soon be out and it was “less’n five mile, that’s sar- 
tain.’”’” So we started off quite gayly and drove for an hour or more 
at good speed. Then we questioned a passing yokel for directions, 
and casually asked the distance to Convent Station. 

“*Bout seven mile; mout be more.” 

Faster driving, and our next inquiry elicited the answer: 

“Well, som’ers between six and eight, I reckon.” 

“This is like Looking-Glass Country,” I cried. ‘We have to go 
just as fast as we can in order not to lose ground.” 

Finally, when the distance had diminished to an actual two miles, 
down came the rain; lightly at first, and I raised the umbrella, while 
we urged on the now-despairing horse; until as we entered the avenue 
leading to the Stocktons’ house a heavy, steel-gray drench descended. 


HEN once we were in the house how cordial was our welcome! 
We were made to feel ourselves old friends on the instant. Of 
course we would stay to luncheon and the poor horse could rest mean- 
while. At table Mr. Stockton turned to my father, saying with a smile: 

“T appoint you preferred guest while I carve the ducks.” 

“T am a cautious man,” replied my father. ‘Before I accept the 
appointment what are its duties?” 

“The duty of the preferred guest,” said Mr. Stockton, very gravely, 
“is to make himself so interesting as to distract all attention from the 
poor carving of the host.” 

Shortly after luncheon, discussion arose as to our return. I was 
urged to spend the night, and when the carriage appeared Mr. Stock- 
ton announced that I must leave the decision entirely to him. When 
I had done so he pronounced asa solemn verdict that I was to remain. 
How strange I felt as I watched my father drive off in the rain! 

After a while Mr. Stockton went away to help a young lady who, 
he said, had been kept waiting for her lover a long time on my account. 
He was then writing ‘‘ Ardis Claverden.” 

Later he appeared in the doorway: “Very soon I shall whistle up- 
stairs and then J shall be ready to receive guests in my writing-room. 
And I should like to observe that my writing-room is very small.’ 

All present protested that this hint was sufficient, and I soon went 
upstairs alone at the cheery summons, and there sat and talked long 
and delightedly of the fairy tales which he said were not written at first 
for children—confirming my belief that they were in some sort alle- 
gories, as Hans Andersen’s are. 

As I bade him good-night Mr. Stockton warned me that this was a 
haunted house. Of course it was; I was not one whit surprised at that. 
It was long before I slept, wandering into dreams of wizards and 
princesses, into the midst of whom, incongruous, Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine swept their dauntless way. 


EXT morning broke fresh and delicate after the storm. Several 

times I ran to the window thinking I heard my father driving in, 
and finally I said: “It is so curious that I keep hearing a carriage 
and none comes.” 

Every one exchanged glances, and Mr. Stockton said: 

“Why, that’s our ghost—the Carriage Ghost! For a long time no 
one would rent the house, but when I heard of it I felt this was just 
the house I should like. You see, they are very aristocratic ghosts; they 
drive up and drive around to the porch, and then they stop and we hear 
the chairs of the ghosts on the piazza scrape as they put them back to 
go and greet their friends. And once—there was a hammock swaying, 
apparently empty, in the breeze, but on watching it closely I could see 
that it was distended by the shape of the ghostly form swinging there.” 

We went out into the sunshine to see the hammock, and I asked Mr. 
Stockton if he knew the story of the ghost of the old beau who stepped 


into the rosebush and didn’t know it and stood quietly talking, all 
mixed up with the leaves and blossoms. 

“Tell it to me,” said he. 

So I went on and told all the story, innocently asking, “Isn’t it fine ? 
Do you know who wrote it ?” 

“Well,” said he, with a sparkle in his brown eyes, “I think I did.” 

We walked in the woods, talking of the wild things, and he said: 

“I do not care for botany; it is woodcraft that I love.” 

As we walked his eyes became dreamy. 

“TI could have a fountain—oh, fifteen feet high—in this yard. 
There is no known outlet to Lake Hopatcong. Now I believe, from 
bands of verdure and various signs of the country, that the outlet is an 
underground river which flows this way. The level of Lake Hopatcong 
is very much higher than these grounds, so if I could tap it here 
it would make a great fountain.” This was told with all the sober- 
ness and accuracy of detail that marks his wildest stories. 

At length my carriage came. As I got in Mr. Stockton begged us 
to “please take fifteen kittens home with us. They had just that 
number that were superfluous.”’ 

Some days later the Stockton household sent us a round-robin letter, 
signed by them all, and beneath Mr. Stockton’s name, in faintest 
tracing, there was the signature of 
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gdp this come many and scattered memories. Of a story-telling 
in a studio, when Mr. Stockton told the tale of the Bishop’s Ghost 
and the Girl of Eighteen who died of love, and how her ghost slipped 
into the mouth of an expiring baby, and having grown to the age of 
eighteen was worrying for fear her susceptible nature would again be too 
much forher. Herethe narrator paused an instant thoughtfully, adding, 
with his inimitable smile, that the dear old bishop’s ghost reassured 
her by recalling that, though her body was eighteen, her mind was 
thirty-six, and no woman of thirty-six ever died of love. After the 
telling my father wanted to know what would have happened if her 
ghost had got into the mouth of a boy baby, but Mr. Stockton assured 
us that ghosts never made such mistakes. 

We were at Morristown once on Washington’s Birthday when some 
Hereditary Daughters had invited Mr. Stockton to be the orator of 
the day. After we had listened to sundry speeches, solemn and patri- 
otic, Mr. Stockton rose. He told the audience that the task of an 
oration had so worried him that he could not sleep. The previous 
night he had risen and wandered out to the headquarters. As he 
walked he saw a figure come around the house, and when it emerged 
into the moonlight there was the old Continental uniform, and then 
he knew it was General Lafayette. 

“Yes, it was General Lafayette, and he said to me, ‘I am very glad 
to meet you, Mr. Stockton, because I feel I can rely on you not to give 
this thing away. You see, when I was here with General Washington 
I was a very young man, and the Father of his Country was rather 
severe, you know. Yes, a great man, but very strict. So I found a 
little secret passageway, and I used to slip out on pleasant nights. 
Come here and I will show it to you—I like to visit it and remember 
what good times I had—but you must never tell where it is.’” 

Some of the Daughters were angry at this levity, and when I told 
Mr. Stockton of it he said: ‘‘ Well, they ought to have known what to 
expect if they asked me,” which was quite true. He also added that 
some one questioned him about a private entrance, saying that the 
ladies of the society had never discovered it! 


EVERAL years later I had some delightful days with Mr. Stockton 

at Twilight Park in the Catskills, and one long afternoon drive, 

when we talked of the fairy tales and I told how many of the charac- 
ters were household words. 

“The people who never accomplished anything because their senti- 
ments were always mingled, and then the Absolute Fool—alas! we 
have named a youth after him.” 

“Yes, the Absolute Fool was a young man,” said he. ‘No young 
woman could be it. You know there would be some redeeming 
feature.” 

We passed a house which had long been a source of pain to me. It 
was painted a piercing pink and trimmed with shades of yellow and 
orange. I indicated it silently. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Stockton, ‘“‘ what a very bad house to look at if one 
were on a sea-voyage in the middle of the ocean!” 

I talked of the Bee-Man and his Original Form; how he was a baby 
bewitched in the form of an old Bee-Man, and how, after many 
trials, his mother succeeded in getting a magician to set him free and 
restore her baby to her arms. Eighty years later, the deathless magi- 
cian, wandering that way, saw an old, old Bee-Man and found that 
was what the baby had grown up to be. 

“And we might be bewitched, too,”’ said Mr. Stockton dreamily, 
“and then after years and years get free, and by-and-by grow all up 
again and be driving over these hills just as we are now.” 


HEN he told me of the thousands of letters he had received about 
“The Lady, or the Tiger?’’, and how once at a reception the 
hostess Offered him two ices, one shaped like a lady and one like a tiger. 

“What did you do?” 

“T refused them both.” 

I longed intensely to ask the fateful question—hesitated, and sought 
a womanly compromise: ‘“ Do0—you—do you—know, yourself?” 

“My dear,” he said gravely, “it rests with your own character. 
Each one must decide it for himself. If you yourself feel that the tiger 
came out of that door, then for you he did come out.” 

We did not expect that this would be tested the next day. The lady 
at whose cabin Mr. Stockton was visiting gave for him an afternoon 
tea. The room was crowded with guests, when a youthful and eccentric 
artist burst suddenly in, with long hair flying wildly, and, blocking Mr. 
Stockton’s slight figure into a corner by his burly form, cried aloud: 

“Now, I am a bigger man than you are—you’ve got to tell me which 
came out of that door, the lady or the tiger!” 

It was rather an embarrassing moment, for the onslaught was 
almost rude. Slowly Mr. Stockton raised his quiet eyes to the heated 
face, and, gently shaking his head, said very pityingly: 

“You’re too young to know.” 

The artist disappeared, overcome, amid roars of laughter. 

Other cherished letters lie under my hand that I have not room for 
here, and other memories come upon me of charming words and 
gracious, kindly deeds. Just now I laid down “John Gayther’s 
Garden” with a sad, reluctant hand. There seems an atmosphere 
about it all like a serene afternoon among the hills—the bronze-bright 
slopes against the silvery sky, the sunlight of misted gold in the clear, 
cold air, and the aromatic scent of fallen leaves—a wistful, haunting 
sweetness of farewell. Musing, I reread the closing lines of this last 
of all his stories. 

“ John Gayther walks alone in his garden” —yes, in that fair garden 
he has planted he walks forever alone. 
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Outdoor Sleeping-Porches 


By A. C. Magruder, M.D. 


Photographs by Douglas and Heatherington, Denver 
































The Streets of Colorado Springs Show Many Houses with Sleeping-Porches, Which are Used by Both Sick and Well 


Saranac or to Colorado to recover from tuberculosis, but it is 

comparatively uncommon among well people, who do not 
realize what a delightful practice it is, how beneficial, and how easy to 
adopt. The photographs here, of houses in Colorado Springs— where 
sleeping outdoors is very general—show what may be done in the way 
of convenient quarters for people, sick or well, who would rather 
sleep in the open air than in a close room. For, ventilate as you may, 
say the outdoor sleepers, open all your bedroom windows, the room 
will still seem “stuffy” in contrast with the sleeping-porch; and, 


y Saranac outdoors is a comfort enjoved by those who go to 


moreover, there is no suffering from cold, as one might fear if simple 
precautions are taken. The sleeper moves his bed out to the porch 
hangs canvas curtains around the sides to protect him in bad weather, 
and when he goes to bed dons a hood or muffler and covers himself 
warmly—that is all the trouble that a sleeping-porch involves. More 
elaborate porches are electric-lighted and screened to keep out insects; 
but the simpler kind answer just as well. 

Almost every house has some porch that can be used, at Jeast in part, 
for sleeping-purposes, and the family which has a love for fresh air and 
some ingenuity will arrange to have porches for all its members. 
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One Porch, Outside and Inside. Privacy is Secured by Screens, and by Curtains Which May be Raised and Lowered from the Beds 
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With All the Curtains Raised the Sleeper Here is Practically Outdoors 
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Even the Tiniest House Can Have its Sleeping-Porch—Simple, but Effectual 
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A Boarding-House, Showing Convenient Places to Add Porches 


The Porch Can be Made a Harmonious Addition to the House 
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The Practical Way of Raising Chickens 


} Does the Chicken Business 





Poultry-Keeping as One Woman 
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Knows It 
By Ruth Sheffield 
MONG the many vocations that have of late 
years opened up to the demand of woman for 
pleasant and remunerative employment, none 


seems to have grown more rapidly into favor than 
that of the raising of thoroughbred poultry. A 
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Pay? 
By Helen G. Frymier 
AILY the question is asked: ‘ Does the chicken 
business pay ?”—sometimes supplemented by 
‘Will it pay me to abandon my present occupa- 
tion and embark in it?” To the first question I would 














casual observation of the literary or advertising 





haps.” “But,” you say, “how can I be sure?” To 





columns of current poultry periodicals will show that 
many of the most prominent and successful promoters of this in- 
dustry are women. Perhaps hundreds of JoURNAL readers are receiv- 
ing a slight income from their poultry-yard of mongrel fowls; perhaps 
they have not thought that with a little time and pains they could more 
than double their income by the raising of pure-bred stock. 

The profits in the poultry business are from two sources: first, in 
marketing its produce early in the season—for example, supplying 
customers with fresh eggs during the winter months, and with good- 
sized broilers in early spring; second, in selling eggs from choice 
matings for hatching, and also the best-marked chickens for breeding 
purposes. 


Do Not Start Your Experiments with Expensive Stock 


NE who has had no experience in raising poultry should study the 
business practically with common chickens at least one season 
before investing in eggs or stock of an expensive kind. When you are 
ready to invest in thoroughbred stock purchase a trio or a pen of the 
variety desired from an experienced and reputable breeder. The dif- 
ference in what you will have to pay can well be afforded in order to 
get the best blood. 

Chickens ought not to be overcrowded. Nothing can be gained by 
having too many chickens in limited quarters, and yet many town 
yards are large enough for a dozen or more chickens to run and not be 
crowded. It is said that ten square feet of floor space should be 
allowed in the houses for each fowl. I have found this a generous 
estimate, and have been satisfied with results in keeping as many as 
a dozen chickens in a house eight feet by ten in size. But it is neces- 
sary to keep the floor well sprinkled with lime, the poles saturated 
with coal-oil, the nests well powdered with sulphur, and the interior 
of the houses frequently whitewashed. The houses should be made 
weather-tight, with openings for ventilation at a distance from the 
roosting-poles. There will be no scarcity of eggs from healthy pullets 
through November, December and January if they are kept in warm 
quarters and are properly fed. 

Adjoining your chicken-house you should have a shed to shelter 
your chickens in bad weather, and at the same time provide them with 
a place to exercise themselves in scratching through the day for some- 
thing to eat. The ground under this shed should be covered two or 
three inches with leaves, shavings or cut straw, and the small grain 
should be thrown to them in this litter where they will keep them- 
selves in exercise scratching for it. Exercising is as essential for a hen 
to keep her laying as are good food and a warm house. Another 
essential for the poultry-yard is a box of dry dirt in which the chickens 
can take their daily bath, and so free themselves from that horrible 
pest, lice. 


Important Points to Observe in Mating Fowls 


N BREEDING there is no stock in which blood shows better than 
it does in poultry. Wih care in mating, satisfactory results can 
always be obtained in propagating the desirable qualities in thorough- 
bred poultry. In mating chickens it is well to avoid in-breeding, or 
close breeding—that is, the mating of chickens of the same family: blood 
kin. If the eggs are not wanted for hatching let the hens run them- 
selves without the company of a male. They will lay more eggs and 
the eggs will keep fresh a longer time. In fact, eggs that do not con- 
tain the breeding-germ will keep fresh almost indefinitely. 

When the eggs are wanted for hatching do not put more than ten 
hens in a gang. In selecting a male choose one about two years old. 
A. cock is in his prime at that age. For mating it is best that he be 
not less than one year old nor more than three. In selecting the hens 
for the breeding-pen let them be of medium size, trim in shape, indus- 
trious foragers, and the very best layers, with brilliant eye and large 
and not too long legs. If the breed is pure the progeny will resemble 
the progenitors in almost every respect—in plumage, general outline, 
habits and appearance. 


What to Do When Your Poultry is Sick 


INCE poultry, like all other stock, is liable to diseases, every chicken- 
yard should have one pen which may be used for a hospital, and as 
soon as a fowl is discovered to be sick it should be separated from the 
other chickens and treated in the hospital. The two diseases most 
common and fatal are roup and cholera. These are the result of bad 
feeding, bad housing and uncleanliness. The symptoms of roup are 
difficult and noisy breathing, a swollen and feverish head, and swell- 
ing of the eyes, which sometimes causes total blindness. There is 
discharge from the nostrils and mouth, at first thin and limpid, after- 
ward thick and fetid. 

Care in preventing this disease, which is very infectious, from 
getting among your fowls is worth vastly more than any cure that can 
be prescribed. For treatment of roup fill a pint cup with strong salt 
water, hold the diseased fowl by the feet, choke until the mouth is 
wide open, and then insert the head into the solution, comb down. 
Kerosene injected into the nostrils is good, also camphorated sweet- 
oil. Give food that will be easily digested. 

The disease of cholera is the most to be dreaded among poultry. It 
is generally caused by overcrowding and from bad sanitary manage- 
ment. When a chicken has cholera it has a droopy appearance, refuses 
to eat, but drinks frequently, and the comb and wattles lose their 
natural color. The fowl often dies in a few hours after the disease 
gains headway. The following. prescription will usually effect a 
cure: Force down the fowl’s throat Eucalyptus globulus, ten drops 
of the strong tincture, four to six grains of common salt, and half a 
teaspoonful of ground red pepper. One dose is to be given at once in 
a tablespoonful of water. If the dose takes effect digestion is resumed, 
and the fowl in twenty-four hours is relieved or decidedly better. The 
drink should be scanty, using freely the following mixture, which is 
one of the best tonics for poultry: copperas, eight ounces; sulphuric 
acid, one-half fluid ounce; put these into a jug with a gallon of water 
and shake well. When the mixture is clear it is ready to be given. 
Use a tablespoonful to a quart of water. No other water should be 
given. 

There is no need of being troubled with diseased poultry. Keep 
clean premises, feed discreetly, give the fowls a reasonable amount of 
attention, and you will have healthy, singing, busy chickens, that will 
be a pleasure and profit, more than compensating for all the care they 
require. 


ei; answer: “ Yes, decidedly”; to the second: “ Yes—per- 


help you to that knowledge is my object, as well as to 
interest the woman who would like to cut down her table expenses by 
supplying her family with fresh eggs and dressed poultry at first cost. 
You can begin at any season of the year, but spring is the most 
interesting and profitable time. Interesting, because the hatching 
and rearing of little chickens is truly-fascinating work; profitable, 
because you can buy eggs far cheaper, comparatively, than fowls, and 
by selling off the surplus males hatched you can realize almost enough 
to pay for the food consumed by the whole flock until the pullets 
begin to lay and pay their own board. Thus you have a much larger 
flock for the same outlay when eggs rather than fowls are bought. 
Select the breed you are most attracted to, buy eggs and, if you can 
afford it, stock of that breed and give it a fair trial. If it does not come 
up to your expectations experiment with another kind and keep on 
until you find one that suits you. As to the breed to select, you 
can scarcely go wrong if you choose one of the popular “general 
purpose” fowls. White Wyandottes, Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds seem to be at the front just now, White Leg- 
horns, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and Light 
Brahmas being close rivals. Personally, I prefer the Rhode Island 
Reds—possibly because I have had wider and more recent experience 
with them than with others. They are prolific layers, especially in 
winter when eggs are scarce and high; small eaters, and possessed of 
a frame so shaped as to plump up attractively for market purposes ; 
gentle mothers when allowed to set; and above all, they are hardy. 
It is only fair to add that breeders of other varieties claim the same 
or equal advantages for their favorite fowl, so it is a matter of 
personal preference, after all. 


The Best Season for Breeding 


HE natural breeding season extends throughout the spring, from 

about the middle of March to the middle of June, and weather 
conditions at this season are usually ideal for hatching and rearing 
chickens. By the end of April there is no danger of the little fellows 
being chilled or perishing in a sudden cold snap; on the other hand, 
the intense heat of midsummer, that checks the growth of the sturdiest 
and often kills the weaker ones, will find even J une-hatched chicks far 
enough advanced to withstand its ravages. Chickens hatched later 
than June will hardly mature sufficiently to lay the following winter. 

I should not advise a novice to attempt hatching with incubators. 
Better depend upon old Biddie, whose instinct, while not infallible, 
may yet in part offset the blunders of the ignorant beginner. So, as 
you are to hatch with hens, begin by purchasing six or a dozen, or as 
many as you have room for, as early in the spring as possible. These 
you can get in the market at twelve or fifteen cents a pound, or if you 
know a farmer (your butter and egg man perhaps) or live near a farm- 
ing district, you can get them for fifty or sixty cents apiece. This, of 
course, is for mongrels. Thoroughbred hens can be bought at from 
a dollar and a quarter to five dollars for fair specimens, and at any 
price the breeder may ask for show birds having many fancy points. 
Select large birds, not too long of leg, and be sure they show no signs 
of colds—swollen eyes or running nose—and that their legs are smooth, 
not rough and scaly, as these ailments are contagious and will affect 
your young stock. Their age makes no difference; in fact, the older 
the hen the better mother she generally makes. You may be able to 
obtain broody hens from the farmer, or even a hen with a brood of 
chicks, but it is more likely that you will have to wait for your own to 
“‘go broody.’”’ Place no male with the flock, as you do not wish to set the 
eggs from such a mixed lot. Keep them confined for a few days until 
they become accustomed to their new home. 


The Laying and Hatching of the Eges 


HEN a hen becomes broody, remaining on the nest day and night, 

ruffling up her feathers and squawking at any one’s approach, and 
clucking as she picks up her food, remove her gently at night to a new 
nest where the other hens cannot molest her, give her a couple of nest 
eggs, fasten her up so she cannot get out, and leave her for twenty-four 
hours, looking in occasionally to see if she has settled down and is 
hovering the eggs. If she really means business you can give her a 
setting of twelve or thirteen real eggs, and in twenty-one days— barring 
accidents—look for the first increase in your flock. The hen must be 
lifted off the nest every day at noon to eat and drink and to stretch 
and dust herself. See that the hen returns to her eggs in from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour, and dust her and her nest once a week with 
insect powder that there may be no lice to pounce upon the chicks 
when they arrive. Should the hen soil her eggs or should an egg be 
broken in the nest, thus smearing the rest, wash the spots off with 
warm water and a soft cloth or the chicks may be poisoned in the 
shell; and if necessary change the nesting material. 

After the eggs begin to pip—about the twentieth day—do not disturb 
the hen until the hatch is finished, but watch her that she does not 
walk off with the first hatched, leaving the remainder to perish. If 
she does this the chicks will have to be taken from her as soon as they 
dry off, and carried in a well-protected box or a basket to a warm spot 
in the house, to be returned to their foolish mother at nightfall. 

At noon the following day, when all the chicks should be out of the 
shell and entirely dried off, remove the hen and her brood to a small 
coop—or, in case you have adopted the excellent plan of setting her in 
the coop where she is to rear her chicks, remove the nest—sprinkle 
some coarse sand or fine grt in the bottom of the coop, give the hen 
some whole corn, and place a drink where she and the chicks can get 
it, but on no account feed the youngsters until they are from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours old. The first feed should be given at night. 

For the next three weeks the hen should be confined most of the day, 
being given her freedom only for an hour in the evening. At the end 
of that time, however, the chicks will be much stronger and the hen 
may be released with them as soon as the dew is off the grass in the 
morning. The most satisfactory manner of confining the hen is to 
place a wire-covered run in front of the brood coop. Construct a frame 
of laths or slats, from four to six feet long, eighteen inches high and 
twenty-four inches wide, cover top and sides with one-inch mesh- 
wire poultry netting, leaving open the end that is to go next the coop, 
or if you prefer you can make a hinged door at one end and a hinged 
lid on top. When the chicks are two or three days old the wire run 
can be raised by having bricks or blocks of wood placed under the 
corners, thus enabling the chicks to crawl under. 





NOTE— An article on “The Proper Feeding of Poultry,’’ particularly of young 
chickens, will be found on page 81 of this issue of The Journal. 
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4ke HOOSIER 


KITCHEN CABINET§ 


A Pantry— Cupboard — 
Work-Table Combined 


Every bit of working space on the 
Hoosier Cabinet is available. The 
flour can be sifted by a turn of the 
hand—the sugar is in the dust-proof 
bin at the right —the spices in the cans 
at the left —package goods in the cup- 
board above—all utensils are before 
you orin the pantry below —everything 
is at your fingers’ ends, leaving the big 
aluminoid table top free for your work. 

This table top, like high grade cook- 
ing utensils, can be washed bright and 
clean in an instant ready for the bread 
and cake making. 

Hoosier Cabinets save one-half the 
time and one-half the labor by group- 
ing every article at your fingers’ ends 
—saving unnecessary s'«ps—they 
give you more time for other things. 

Made of solid oak, the only wood 
that will not warp or split in the heat 
of the kitchen. 


Send for our free catalog that tells how 
you can do your kitchen work so much 
more quickly and easily, and why the 
Hoosier is sold at such a low price. 4 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
14 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind.” 


ADAMS FURNITURE COMPANY, 
Toronto, Canadian Agents. 
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These Hooks are put up 1 dozen in a box and cost you only 
15c. You can buy them at most any Hardware or House 
Furnishing Store and you cannot realize all the conveniences 
you can make 
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until you geta 
box of Gem Anti- 








Rust Hooks with 
pamphlet giving 
schemes and direc- 
tions for their use. 
The Hooks are enam- 
eled and cannot rust— 
they never rust stain garments 
left hanging on them—can be put 
up in a moment without screws or tools. You will find them 
invaluable at house cleaning time. No Household should be 
without them. Order to-day and accept no substitute. If 
your dealer does not keep the Columbian Hardware Com- 
pany’s Gem Hooks, send us his name together with 15c and 
we will send you a box, all charges prepaid. 


THE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY 
53rd and Hamilton 8ts., Cleveland, O. 























Every Farmer Knows That The ==> 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


are in a class by themselves as . 
the best Separators. But man 

have the mistaken idea, whic 

competitors help to magnify 
that they are “‘expensive"’ an 

that something “ cheaper’’ will 
do in their stead. 
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are not only the best, 
but at the same time by 
far the cheapest—in 
proportion to the actual 
capacity and the actual 
life of the machine. 

These are simple facts 
easily capable of proof to 
any buyer who will take 
the trouble to get at them 
and who need only apply 
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logue to do so. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
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A Puzzle Page from 


By Grant E. Hamilton 





HESE 


nine pictures stand 





for nine characters from 
Dickens’s stories, of whom not 
while most of 


one is obscure, 
them are well known. For ex- 
ample, the first one is Tiny Tim. 
Send us a complete list, and tell 
us, in not more than twenty- 
five words, whether you like to 
see each month a single set of 
puzzles like the present one, or 
would prefer to have a variety. 
For your skill in solving the 














Dickens 


puzzles, and for the neatness, 
originality and general care dis- 
played in preparing your an- 
swers, we will give: 


$25 to the person sending the cor- 
rect solution, and, in the judgment 
of the Editor of The Journal, the 
best prepared slip; $10 for the 
correct list and the second best 
slip; $5 for the correct list and the 
third best slip, and $1 each for the 
next forty-seven (47): 50 rewards 
in all, amounting to $87. 
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Answers to the February Puzzles 


Famous American Battlefields 


1 Five Forks . 1865 5 Saratoga ; 1777 

2 Stony Point 1779 6 White Plains . 1776 

3 Trenton . 1776 7 New Orleans . 1815 

4 Cold Harbor 1864 8 Monmouth 1778 
9 Shiloh 1862 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize — W. Nelson Mercer, Virginia. 
Second Prize — Mrs. P. G. Browne, Massachusetts. 
Third Prize—Juanita Coleman, Illinois. 


Other Prizes — Gusta Boelter, Minnesota; Mrs. George A. Way, 
New York; Mildred R. Moore, Illinois; Phillip Trussel, Missouri ; 
Mrs. H. R. Woerz, Minnesota; Willis G. Mitchell, Maryland; 
Eric Xobbe, California; Helen M. Fleming, West Virginia; Anna 
Otis, Massachusetts; Mrs. C. S. Wieand, Pennsylvania; A. W. 
Klingelhafer, Missouri; Blanche D. Colt, Colorado; Catharine 
Gleeson, Kentucky; Mrs. J. M. Corry, New York; Mrs. Edgar W. 
Green, California; Mrs. Anne C. Badger, North Dakota; Marie L. 
Gross, Province of Quebec; Mrs. W. Schirmer, South Carolina; 
Mrs. Charles M. Sumner, Montana; Mrs. Anna Estes, Colorado; 
Mrs. Tony Higgins, Oklahoma; W. H. Abbott, Province of Quebec ; 
Rachel R. Reese, Washington; Mrs. R. R. Rule, Nebraska; Mrs. 
Harry S. Musson, Kentucky; Margaret G. Cordon, North Carolina; 
Mrs. Charles I, Mundy, Washington; Minna Leverenz, Indian 
Territory; Mrs. R. L. Bristow, Oklahoma; Mrs. Alan Bogue, Jr., 
South Dakota; Benjamin Lauderdale, Texas; Mrs. E. V. Lawrence, 
Illinois; Charlotte Matson, Minnesota; Mrs. A. J. Arn, Wisconsin ; 
Mary G. Richardson, Virginia; Mrs. M. O. Campbell, Michigan ; 
Amy S. Trott, Michigan; Mrs. T. E. Boylan, Iowa; Anna L. 
Sweeney, Kansas; Juanita M. Miller, West Virginia; Isabel L. 
Steele, Iowa; Mrs, J. E. Fennerty, Ohio; Mrs. M. P. Shanahan, 
Michigan; William I. Jones, Virginia; Mrs. I. M. Beck, Ohio; E. 
G. Kimball, Kansas; E. C. Cowles, Wisconsin. 
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Read Carefully These New Directions 


The privilege of competing for prizes is open to all. 
answers we request that a form similar to that given below shall be used; but, as the postal 
regulations forbid the use of any so-called coupons by publishers of periodicals, the blank 
should not be cut from The Journal itself, and would not be accepted in the competition if it 
It is intended for use merely as a model. 
of paper arranged as compactly as neatness allows, and mail flat if possible. 


were sent to us. 





The correct solution of this month’s puzzles will be published in the June Journal. We cannot 
undertake to answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than April 
5, and not later than the morning of April9. Address 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 


For convenience in handling the 


Send your answers on one sheet 
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Which Characters from Dickens are Represented? 


Write Your Puzzle Suggestion Below Your Answers 
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Of Course It’s A 


Neighance 


“The Watch for the 10-Karet Gold Filled 
Great American People”’ Price $7.50 


Write for our interesting and instruct- 
ive Blue Book of Watches for ladies, 
and you, too, can select, from among 
a large showing of styles, the watch 
you want at the price you want to pay. 


The Makiglanad is nota cheap watch, 


nor is it an expensive jewelry watch. 
Iv’s an accurate, handsome, durable, 
reliable timepiece at a moderate price 
which is right at the meeting-point of 
economy and genuine watch service 
and value. Pay less—it’s false economy; 
pay more—it’s downright extravagance. 


Me.ttiglan 


WATCHES 


$5 to $36 


have unusual value, because for 28 years we have 
been figuring down watch-cost. Becausea large 
output itself means a low cost for each individual 
watch. Because we are specialists — our every 
energy, every gee going exclusively into 
the economical building of real watch-service. 
Ask your jeweler to show you New England 
Watches. If he hasn’t them send us his name 
and address with your own and we'll send you 
that interesting and instructive Blue Book of 
Watches for ladies. We will make it easy for 
ou to examine, test, and if pleased, to buya 
ew England Watch. 


When you write us don't forget 
to mention your jeweler’s name, 
New England Watch Company 
36 Maiden Lane, New York 











ASK YOUR DEALER ror 


AND INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 


e 
Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50« 
Mailed on 
Rec eipt of 
Price, CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Over Two Hundred Styles 
Worn All Over the World 


LOOK far Ree Boson 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
























By our course of training in your own home. 
re than a thousand of our graduates are 
earning $10.00 to $25.00 weekly. A graduate 


writes : 
‘*I have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and easily comprehended. I have 
confidence in myself for I have been 
to nurse the satisfaction of 
——- and patients. I receive $3.00 a 

y and am busy all the time.”’ 

Endorsements by thousands of nurses and phy- 
sicians. Write for explanatory ‘‘ Blue Book,’’ 
and stories of four score Chautauqua Nurses. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


315 Main St, Jamestown, N.Y 
Announcements 


EDDING 2rmrrctmsite 


Script, first 100, $7.50; extra 100's, $2.50. Engravo- 
graph Process — perfect imitation of engraving — 
first 100, $4.50; extra 100’s §2.50. Engraved Plate and 50 





Invitations and 


| cards with name 75 cents. Samples on request. 


| ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1625 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Housewife and Her Helper 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 











from women of refinement, who 
have had no special training for a 
profession or trade, but have had prac- 
\ 


OS ;ROM time to time I receive letters 





tical experience in housekeeping methods 
|} in their own homes. The management 
}{ and work of a house is the field for 
which they have aptitude and training, 
and they write to ask whether I can put 
them in the way of getting such work in 
nice families, in return for fair wages, a 
pleasant home, and the same courteous 
recognition that is accorded a trained 
nurse or a seamstress. One such letter came from a young widowed 
mother, who could not follow her profession of teaching because she 
did not wish to leave her child. 

Then, on the other hand, I have occasional letters like this: 

“IT wish you would tell me how I can secure the services of a woman 
of refinement, whom we could consider one of the family. My chil- 
dren need my care, and I cannot do justice to them and do all the 
work of the house, too. I must have some one who can help me with 
the housework and the sewing—a real mother’s helper.” 

Again, two letters will come that seem to dovetail into each 
other, and in that case I bring the two writers into correspondence; 
and it has been a real pleasure to receive, in many cases, cordial letters 
from both the housewife and her new helper, telling me of the success 
of the arrangement. 

It is impossible for this department to conduct an employment 
agency; but this, I think, is possible: to try to bring into correspond- 
ence the woman who is unable to do her work unaided and the woman 
who can help her. If you are experienced in housework in your own 
home, or used to little children, and honestly desire to give good service 
to some housewife or mother who needs you, will you not write me 
telling how much experience you have had, and give me your name 
and address? Be sure to state whether you must stay in your own 
locality. If you are a housewife in need of a helper, and will welcome 
that helper as a friend in your family and admit her to your home life, 
will you not apply to me, stating as exactly as possible the conditions 
that you expect her to share—the nature of the work, the number in 
tle family, the salary you can pay, the accommodations you can give 
her? 

This is an entirely new field for this department, and I cannot say 
whether the number of housewives, or the number of women applying 
to become helpers, wili be greater. It may be that I shall have to 
write many of my readers that I cannot find helpers for all the homes 
open to them, or that I cannot find opportunities for all those who 
wish to enter household employment on this basis. But be assured 
that I shall give careful thought to every letter that comes, and do my 
very best toward adjustment. 

My readers must understand that I cannot vouch for the reliability 
of any of my correspondents—that if I write Miss A that Mrs. B is 
anxious to find a mother’s helper and that the conditions in her home 
seem to be those that Miss A has said she desires, I am not making 
any promises either to Mrs. B or to Miss A, nor taking any respon- 
sibility for the arrangements that may be made between the two. I 
merely give Miss A and Mrs. B each other’s addresses, because they 
seem to me to need each other; and I feel that they are much better 
judges of their suitability for each other’s needs, as shown in their 
correspondence, than I can possibly be. 

I should like to make it ps that I undertake this matter of intro- 
ductions only for women who are willing to do housework or care for 
children. Very often a letter like this reaches me: ‘I should like to 
be a companion to an elderly lady, preferably to travel abroad.” Well, 
which one of us wouldn’t? But elderly ladies who are going abroad 
can find in their own circle of acquaintance pleasant companions who 
are glad to accept a trip to Europe. It is useless to write to this depart- 
ment that you wish to give your services in exchange for a home, 
unless those services are in the line of housework. 

A word of warning, too, to housewives. This department cannot 
undertake to put you into correspondence with any professional house- 
worker. But it is very glad to give you the addresses of those employ- 
ment agencies nearest your home that furnish houseworkers. 





























Littke Hints from Others’ Experiences 


A Housewife of Thirty Years’ Successful Experience writes: “In 
my dealing with my helpers I try to give them the best of reading, the 
same as I would place before my own children. It seems to me that 
we should be morally responsible for what we set before their minds 
when they are in our employ, especially young girls and boys. I try 
to allow them the same privileges for church as I would like for myself. 
I would rather have a Sunday dinner at night than to deprive a girl of 
her church privileges if she wants them. Fretting is something I never 
allow either myself or children to do toward the help; if I must scold 
I do it in no uncertain manner but as kindly as possible, and they 
realize that I have no grudge back of it nor one afterward.” 


Housewives Who Wish Part-Time Service and are unwilling to 
take foreigners or colored helpers into their limited city quarters are 
advised to try the plan of this correspondent : 

“T advertised, ‘Congenial home, with room and board in a refined 


family, will be given in return for assistance in housework.’ A number ° 


of very nice girls—mostly students—answered, and I secured a very 
desirable young woman as boarder and helper.” 


An Employer Says: “I find that one class of people who have 
trouble with their employees are those who are living beyond their 
means, or have newly-acquired wealth, and who find the keeping of a 
— a long step on the way to social supremacy in their own several 
little worlds. I can say this to you frankly, because as long as I 
looked upon my helpers as an exponent of my financial and social 
prosperity I had trouble; when I began to employ them for efficiency 
and because I needed them I had no further troubles.” 


“ Dictate as Little as Possible; correct carefully and tactfully; blame 
not at all,” is one housewife’s recipe for oil for the household machinery. 


“| Want to Tell You,” writes an employment agent, “that there is 
a class—yes, I say class—of employers who hire a girl for about four or 
six weeks every year. They come to the office and ask for a strong girl; 
then she is required to clean the whole house and do a month’s wash- 
ing, including the bedclothes, and then she is discharged. At the end 
of a month or two these employers come back and want another girl 
for the same thing. Perhaps they are not able to pay a houseworker 
the year rourid; but I tell you many a good houseworker is turned into 
other channels, or is afraid of places, or gets broken down early 
through such treatment. We have to look beyond our own door for 
the results of our methods.”’ ; 


The Manager of an Excellent Employment Agency in Boston 
complains that THE JOURNAL housewives whom I refer to her often 
fail to report to her whether they have or have not engaged the maid 
that she ~ sent them. The helpers also in many cases fail to report 
whether or not they have accepted the place offered. Sometimes 
an employer will register at two or three different offices, and, after 
she has secured a helper, will fail to notify any of them that she wishes 
to cancel her order. Will not my readers coéperate in helpfulness in 
these little matters, and set a high standard in this business? ‘They 
fail to see,’’ writes one employment agent, “that they are doing the 
same thing that they complain of in the help who ‘disappoint’ them.” 


“When Our Helper, a Good Swedish Girl, had been with us in 
Iowa about a month,” writes a woman from the far West, “1 proposed 
that she serve me in the capacity of housekeeper, she to do all the buy- 
ing on an allowance and keep any surplus. I gave her every Saturday 
morning twelve dollars, with which she paid all bills for food and also 
her wages, three dollars a week. Potatoes, butter and eggs I furnished 
her at wholesale prices, my husband dealing in those commodities. 
For every guest I allowed her twenty-five cents for a dinner, fifteen 
cents for luncheon or breakfast; or for a longer stay, three dollars a 
week. She was allowed to have one guest a week to a meal, without 
charge on either side. Our dinner regularly consisted of a clear soup, 
salad, meat or fish, two vegetables, and some simple dessert with 
coffee. I furnished the sunny kitchen with a low rocking-chair, a 
table with a pretty cover, and a good reading lamp. 

“My girl had one afternoon and evening a week for herself; I got 
the dinner on those days, and she washed the dishes the following 
morning. She also had Sunday to herself after the two o’clock dinner, 
and once a month I gave her a whole day after the morning work was 
done, which on those days was about nine in the morning. These 
were red-letter days and planned for a month ahead. 

“She continued as housekeeper for three years, when she married, 
but not before she had initiated one of her girl friends into her ways 
and installed her in the place she vacated. That my method fitted 
only one girl is disproved, because her successor was equally a 
delight and a comfort. 

“When she was ready to be married she told me that her money saved 
from the housekeeping allowance had purchased her wedding trous- 
seau, also some bedding and table linen. I gladly supplemented this 
with a pretty wedding gown. 

“Then we moved to California and I was obliged to attend to my 
home myself. Meantime my daughter, who was just growing into 
womanhood, was being unconsciously trained into a fine housekeeper. 
For a year she has acted as our housekeeper, disbursing the funds for 
the table. In her case the heavy work is done by day labor, a Japa- 
nese boy being hired by the hour as needed. We give her an allowance 
for dress, but her pin-money is saved from the housekeeping fund and 
is ample for all her needs.” 


A Helper Writes: “Will you not call the attention of housewives 
to the impossibility of their expecting a neat girl to spend her spare 
time in a room where everything is out of repair and ragged ?” 


A Housewife in a Small Manufacturing City states one phase of 
the problem in a few words. Will any reader who has met this diffi- 
culty give a helpful suggestion ? 

“T am wondering what you would think of parents who send their 
girls of thirteen, fourteen and fifteen years into our towns from their 
country homes with no underwear, one nightgown, one pair of stock- 
ings and shoes, no apron or cotton work-dresses—in fact, only the 
apparel they have on when they arrive. They come to us, never hav- 
ing cooked or baked—nor seen potatoes mashed, or steaks broiled, 
or a table laid—and they expect ‘good’ wages with ‘no washing, 
ironing or baking.’ 

“This is not an exceptional case. It is the kind of help we are 
obliged to depend upon; for in our little manufacturing city the fac- 
tories take all the thrifty, capable, neat German girls, who can live at 
their own homes, consequently make higher wages with shorter hours 
than they can doing the ‘drudgery’ of housework, as they themselves 
term it. And we poor housekeepers and home-makers have one more 
‘child’ in our families to clothe, feed and look after, for my girls are 
really more trouble and anxiety than my own little ones. 

“We have to worry over their moral influences when out of our 
sight, and then if they happen to go astray, and some of them do, we 
are blamed by their irate fathers and mothers when we are obliged to 
send them home.” 


“| Have No Trouble in Finding Help, as the one leaving generally 
asks one of her friends to take her place,’”’ writes a reader of THE 
JOURNAL, who adds this explanation of her good fortune: “I am one 
of the housekeepers who believe in having each member of the family, 
as well as the helper, doing a share of the work conscientiously, and in 
the least possible time compatible with neatness and thoroughness. 
My kitchen is as complete and easy to work in as possible. The 
maid’s room is as pleasant and well-furnished as any in the house. I 
have no set day, such as Thursday, for my helper to go out, as it may 
rain on that day, or she may have a toothache which needs attention 
some other day. I have seldom had a helper who would not give up 
her plans cheerfully for mine, knewing that I never disappoint her 
without a very good reason.” 


Here is a Novel and Successful Experiment from a JouRNAL reader : 

“T am one of ten working-girls who grew discouraged with our hall- 
bedroom lives and decided to try living in real homes. We organized 
as the King’s Servants, with the following pledge: 

“*T promise to regard the interests of those I serve as my own, 
remembering that whoever is faithful in that which is least is faithful 
also in much.’ We adopted as our motto: ‘Co-laborers for the 
Master, for One is our Master, even Christ.’ A letter signed-by each 
of us was written to the Secretary of the local circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters, asking for their coéperation. Two of their number, who had no 
satisfactory help, organized a Society of King’s Servants with a corre- 
sponding pledge: 

“We promise to regard the interests of those who serve us as our 
own, remembering that we are co-workers for the Master.’ 

“A joint meeting of the two branches of King’s Servants was held, 
and each of the girls entered into the employment of one of her 
fellow-servants. ‘Co-laborers for Christ’ was the keynote of the new 
dual society, and of its success, for succeed it did.” 





Please Give Your Experience 


If you are a housewife, how have you succeeded in teaching 
untrained girls? If you are a helper, which of your employer’s 
suggestions has been of most help to you? 




















Soups, Sauces, Savory Sundries 
and Beef Tea 


Careful analysis by U.S. Government chemists 
establishes Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract as 
absolutely rure. 


Available always for instant use. 
We Furnish These Spoons 
- Without Cost 


except the expense of mailing and packing. 


See Offer Below 


They are A-1 standard silver plate, superbly 
fashioned, French gray (sterling) finish, free 
from advertising, and manufactured exclusively 
for us by the celebrated silversmiths, Wm. A. 
Rogers, Ltd., whose name they bear. 
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How to Get the Spoons 

For each Spoon desired send a metal cap from 
a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef Extract or 
Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract and 10 cents in 
silver or stamps to cover packing and mailing ex- 
pense. (A set of six spoons requires six metal 
caps and 60c.) When sending more than one 
cap register your letter. 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons 
or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and 50 cents in stamps and we will 
send you the regular size, a 2-oz. jar of Rex Beef 
Extract; or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon 
and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract is sold by grocers 
and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Department T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “ From Ranch to Table,” 
an illustrated cook book. 





























IMPERIAL 
Smyrna Rugs 


F! RST of all — before even the price — ask this, 
when buying a rug this Spring: 

“Is it woolt”’ 

Price can only be judged by the value of the 
purchase — rugs, only by what they will do. 

A good rug is always a wool rug. 

Wool is tough and resilient under foot — endur- 
ing grost wear. i s 

ool holds the delicate dyes —is easily cleaned 
— keeps its richness and lustre. 

Imperial Smyrnas are absolutely all wool. As 
everyone knows the most common substitute for 
wool ts cotton, which costs much less than wool. 

Imperials are woven exactly alike on both sides, 
and cost from $1.25 to $75.00, according to 
size. They are sold by over 10,000 dealers. _ 

Send for booklet “Art and Utility,” showing 
Imperials in exact colors. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Est. 1843 
Sole Distributing Agents 
880 Broadway New York 
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E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AB, S 


100 Visiting Cards 2% 50c 


Birth, Fraternal, Professional! 

and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for 

all railroads, lodsep cod fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ons 


. Samples free. 


t. Louis, Mo. 
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irl’s Sense of Honor 


By Alice Preston 








noticeably high and noble? In 
your home town and mine, in 
your great city and mine, in 
your business life and mine, in 
your home life and mine—is honor a thing 
we can boast of and be proud of in ourselves 
and in other girls we know? Let us look 
about in our lives; how many girls do we 
know on whose entire nobility and justice 
and keen honor in all things, big and little, 
we can absolutely rely? Or what is far 
more important, how many can and do 
absolutely rely on ours ? 

A good many of you will want to take 
this question of honor for granted. You 
will contend that of course a girl, if she is 
fine at all, will not fail in matters of honor. 
Yet we do fail, some of us almost daily. 
3ut what are matters of honor, after all ? 
That is the point. Believe me, they are far 
more numerous in our lives than most of 
us realize, and we fail of them very often. 

Wherever one life touches another there 
arises a point of honor. Indeed, it is en- 














7 eyes of her family. I know a girl whom the 
world thinks very generous and very un- 
selfish; yet those who know her best could 
hardly say as much for her. They could 
tell you how her generosities are practiced 
at the expense of her own nerves and 
strength and at the expense of the nerves 
and strength and patience of those nearest 
to her. When she falls ill by reason of doing 
too much for other people it is the strength 
and endurance of those nearest to her which 
must pay the account. Nor is this only 
one case. There is a good deal of this sort 
of thing among us which would not stand 
the simplest test of honor. To live gener- 
ously toward others at one’s own expense is 
one thing; to exercise a generosity for which 
some one else pays in the end is a thing 
which in some other walks of life, say in 
that of a bank clerk, does not go by name 
of generosity at all, but is ticketed at once 
‘“‘dishonor.’”’ So, in these home relations 
it is dishonor, too, only we are not accus- 
tomed to looking the fact squarely in the 
face. 











tirely from the touch of lives with each 








other that all questions of honor arise. 
Whether we will or not, we are accountable 
to each other, and this, as I take it, makes up the whole dignity of 
living, and the whole sum of happiness as well. Does my life meet 
justly, truthfully, the lives of those to whom I extend my hand, or 
does it—scarcely acknowledging the fact to itself—ignore the rights 
of others, deceive or impose on its fellows? Does it give scant measure, 
or counterfeit goodness? We are too apt to overlook daily questions 
of this kind. Many of us have a high sense of honor, yes, but we too 
often keep it for great occasions. 


It is the Litthe Things that Test One’s Honor 


ONOR is a thing for all times and all occasions. It is not a thing 
H that can be settled and established once for all. It must be main- 
tained day by day. It is continually being tried and tested. I get up 
in the morning and plan to do certain tasks or to enjoy certain pleas- 
ures. I say to myself: “This day I shall live to myself and do as I 
please.”’ But even while I go in search of my pleasure and go to meet 
my task, lo, I am met by one of my fellow-men—one, perhaps, in need 
or distress, or it may be one wishing to share some joy with me. His 
ciaim on me is imperative. I may not ignore him. Here is a simple 
point of honor of which I may not fail. 

I think it was Thackeray who first taught me the deep truths under- 
lying the story of the Good Samaritan. When a certain traveler going 
on the road to Jericho fell among thieves, neither he nor the thieves, 
you may be sure, had the least intention of trying and testing the 
goodness of their fellow-men. Yet there he lay bleeding where the 
thieves had left him, and first the priest and then the Levite (bound 
on important business, no doubt) came by and were tested by the 
event and failed; for they rode on. Then a Samaritan—he, too, no 
doubt, bent on important business of his own—came by and was forth- 
with tested by the same event. And he stayed and poured oil into 
the man’s wounds and carried him for shelter to an inn and left 
money for his comfort and maintenance. 

So it is that the lives of all of us are continually contrived to test the 
lives of others, and we fail or succeed, not at the end of a week or a 
month or a year, but daily, hourly and unexpectedly. 

The chances for honor and fineness which Fate is constantly offering 
us lie oftener in small than in large things. The girl who is waiting 
for some big opportunity to prove her high sense of honor may wait a 
long time. 

If any one asked me what road I thought led to the greatest happiness 
I would say without hesitation, the road called Honor. But, you see, it 
is at first no road at all—only a little footpath in your life and mine, 
often hidden by brambles or overgrown by flowers; sometimes un- 
noticeable, almost untraceable, save by a careful eye. But follow it 
and it will lead you to broad roads and highways leading through 
noble cities, past kings’ palaces, into wide, green pastures and beside 
peaceful waters. 


“The Secret of My Friend is Not Mine to Give” 


ESTERDAY I heard a girl, and a very charming one, too, repeat 

a very personal bit of news about a friend of hers, and then add, 

Sut don’t say I told you—I promised not to tell.” 
Sir Philip Sidney says, “Everything that is mine, even to my life, I 
may give to one I love; but the secret of my friend is not mine to 
give.” This is a standard that every schoolgirl should have; yet a 
good many girls fail of it, and seemingly without much shame, either. 
You may think this a very trifling question of honor; but for my part 
I doubt if any question of honor, however small, is really trifling. 
Never mind that it is a small question. Follow the little path and see 
where it leads. Have I promised not to tell that which has been told 
me? ‘Then I think you might beg me until the crack of doom to give 
you any'information on the subject. 

Our ideas of honor are often distorted and inconsistent. We read 
of a bank cashier who has misappropriated funds, or of a thief who has 
stolen a handful of jewels, and we talk of it over our breakfast-cups, 
deploring it as a calamity. Yet here, perhaps in our community, is a 
woman whom we all meet and know, who has lived selfishly, who has 
domineered over those of her own family and disregarded their com- 
forts and robbed them of peace, and we find her entertaining and even 
charming. We admit she has a few idiosyncrasies, but we welcome her 
to our drawing-rooms and receive her cordially. Ask any one, or ask 
yourself, whether it is worse to be robbed of money and jewels, or peace 
and strength and nerves and justice and honorable dealing—and I 
think you will find it easy to determine which is the more grave 
amones. We may condemn dishonest bank clerks and thieves if we 
like, but let us be consistently sure that we ourselves are not mis- 
appropriating the rights of others, nor stealing away any of the peace 
and strength of those about us. ; 

I see a great deal of girls in business life and in their homes, and I 
am bound to confess that as a rule I find more honor among them 
in their business dealings and in their relations with strangers than 
in their homes and among their own people. 

A great many of you write me about unhappy home conditions. 
In nine out of every ten such cases unhappiness and grave injustice 
have grown out of little unkindnesses, little dishonors which might 
have been checked in the beginning. One member of the family dis- 
regards the rights of others—in little matters, perhaps—and the habit 
grows and grows and develops into some grave injustice. It is very 
well for a girl to be generous in the world’s eyes and to win the approval 
of her friends, but I would rather she were generous and just in the 


“ 


The Good Samaritan 


From a Painting by Jacopo Da Ponte 


= I once heard a noted nerve specialist say : 
“Tf our daughters were brought up to a 
higher sense of honor in the home, and to 
regard more fully the little daily rights of others, there would be fewer 
nervous breakdowns when these girls come to be grown women.” 

We American girls are apt to be rather spoiled and petted. We are 
apt to have things too much our own way. We see things rather as we 
want to see them than as they are. We do not look at our little mis- 
takes and failures squarely enough, nor deal with the questions of our 
every-day lives with enough cool judgment. In nine cases out of ten 
an older and wiser head would solve these difficulties of ours easily 
and quickly. My Uncle Ezra used to say to me when I was a child: 
“Don’t fret, dearie. If you are unhappy, then there’s something 
wrong or unwise that you have been doing. Let’s hunt it up and find 
it and get rid of it right away.” 

Now, the best way I know to hunt up and find and get rid of the mis- 
takes and unhappiness in our lives is to cultivate each day our sense of 
honor. The mistakes and difficulties and unhappy conditions can be 
got rid of, you may be sure of that; it will only take a little patience 
and more thoughtful living on your part. Learn first of all to look 
facts squarely in the face. If we have been selfish or inconsiderate of 
others, if we have placed our own pleasures or advantages above the 
rights of others—well, let us face that fact squarely and get rid of it. 
A fault admitted is already partly overcome. Let us require fineness 
and honor of ourselves in all our dealings in our homes, our business 
offices, our friendships; not for any praise, not for any reason but 
because it is due to ourselves. 


Self-Respect is the Basis of Honorable Dealing 


LISTENED the other day to a discussion—the old discussion as to 

whether in a crowded car, when the conductor neglects to take one’s 
fare, one is called on to pay. The old, threadbare arguments were 
dragged out: “It is certainly the conductor’s duty, not mine, to see that 
all fares are collected,” and “‘ The street-car company is a rich corpora- 
tion that cheats the public when it can. I see no reason why I should 
give it the five cents.’””’ Then a little fair-faced girl said, in a sort of 
bewildered astonishment: ‘Oh, but one’s own self-respect! One's 
own honor! I think that is the question, don’t you? I don’t think it 
is a question of corporations or of five-cent pieces!” 

I wanted to grasp her hand. Here was a girl of only about sixteen 
with a simple, straightforward, unspoiled sense of honor and a high 
self-respect. I looked at her often during the evening; one could have 
trusted her with all one’s ideals, one’s rights and one’s possessions— 
one had only to look in her face to know. This girl had got at the 
heart of the matter; for self-respect is certainly the true basis of all 
honorable dealing, whether at home or in business life. 


‘*To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 


’ 


Some of you will be disappointed that I have not answered some 
particular questions of honor in this article—some of the grave ques- 
tions that come up in your life and mine. I have purposely avoided 
doing so and have kept to generalities. But there is one question that 
is asked me continually, however, which I want to answer here. 
You girls write me over and over again: ‘‘How can I know what is 
the right thing to do in such and such a case? How can I be abso 
lutely sure that it is right? I want to do the square and honorable 
thing by this man or that woman, but how can I tell what is the 
honorable thing ?” 

There is one pretty sure way of finding out what is the honorable 
thing to do in almost any case, and it is a very simple way indeed. 
When you are puzzled to know what to do, what course to pursue, 
what attitude to take toward any man or woman, ask yourself what 
you would like to have done to you, how you would like to be treated 
under exactly the same circumstances. And the answer to this ques- 
tion is prejty sure to be a statement of the most honorable thing you 
could do and the most honorable course you could pursue. Meet 
every question of honor with this test and see what comes of it, and 
watch your life bloom into beauty and happiness and usefulness. 


The “Square Thing” is Not Always the Easy Thing 


NE girl taking my advice in this matter made up her mind to a 
difficult duty and wrote me: “I am going to do the square thing 
—you will be glad to hear it—but, oh, Alice Preston, indeed it is not 
easy!” 
No, that is very true. Often it is not easy to deal out to others the 
same justice we would love to have dealt to us, but it is the most worth- 
while thing in the world. Do it and you will have hunted down the 
unhappy things and got rid of them; do it and you will have as clean 
a sense of honor as any man could wish to have, for, indeed, this rule 
is the root of all justice and the answer to all questions of honor. 

If I can be of any help in talking over these questions of duty or 
honor that come up in the lives of each of you, be sure I will love to hear 
about them and be sure I shall understand. 

I am sorry that I cannot answer your letters through the pages of 
THE JOURNAL, but we have not room for this. If we turned this page 
of ours into a letter-box a great many girls who like it better as a cozy 
corner where we may talk together about the interests and ideals of 
girls would be disappointed. So we will have to compromise, with a 
promise on my part to answer your letters by mail, if you inclose a 
stamped addressed envelope, still keeping this page as a place for 
talks together. 
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SERVICE 


in perfect china— 


Could anyone ask more ? 

Right at home, at less 
than the foreign wares 
you can buy 


Iroquois 


China 


which is as perfect as any china of 
any make and is unexcelled for 
delicacy and daintiness. 

It is very durable. But a broken 
piece can always be duplicated 
from our open stock. 


Ask your dealer to show it to you. If 
he does not keep it, send us his name 
and we will sen! you free, illustra 
tions of the different styles in colors 


IROQUOIS CHINA COMPANY 
New York 































Dip the Fruit Jars 


When fruit jars are full and the 
contents cooled, screw ontop and dip 
each jar in melted paraffine as shown 
in illustration. Toseal jelly glasses, 
bottles of catsup or conserves, fous 
melted paraffine ovey the contents of 
each glass or bottle. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


makes a perfect air-tight seal for all 
kinds of preserving. Useful about 
the house in many ways—in the 
laundry —on ironing day and 
for polishing 
floors. Sold in 
a handy sized 
cake. Askthe 
dealer for Pure 
Refined Paraf- 
fine. 
STANDARD OIL 


COMPANY 
Incorporated 















FULTON we. 
FOLDING 


GO-CART 


Guaranteed most 
serviceable, comfort- 
able, durable and 
att active go-cart sold i 
at a popular price. \- 
Only Go-Cart. which op / 
yvermits perfectliv : 
’ constertabie reclining wa) 
position. Patent flex- YD 
ible swinging back and seat with 
spring attachment prevents all jar. 
. The Fulton can be instantly 
folded and easily 
carried in hand 
or suit case. 
Metal -_ oxi 
A dized, wood 
— highly polished- 
/ wheelsrust proof 
* and rubber tired 

J Folding pouch 

Reclining Position on floor board. 

Write today for illustrated descriptive book- 

let. Ask your dealer to show you the Fulton 

Folding Go-Cart. If he does not handle it, 

send us his name and we will refer you to 
our dealer near you. 


FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
34 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Position 











Folded 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


The Letters of a Farmer's Wife 


As Written to Her Young Niece on Her Brother’s Farm 


Third Letter 


HILLANDALE Farm. 
Dear Miriam: 

I heartily sympathize with your wish 
that the atmosphere of culture and re- 
finement which seems to prevail more in 
town life than in country life could be 
, : brought-into every farmhouse. You 
q (\) are right in thinking that if this could 
fee — 56 ~be managed the farm would be an ideal 
Co— . . Xd place to live. 

My grandmother and maiden aunts lived in a big, old farmhouse set 
far back from the road and shaded by large, beautiful trees. Inside 
their house was an air of almost celestial repose and peace. They 
were intelligent people, and this home, with its refining influences 
inside and the beauty of the open country all around it, seemed in my 
childish eyes a fair typification of Heaven. 
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Just Over the Hill on the Same Farm my uncle lived, and I used to 
contrast the two homes unpleasantly. My uncle’s house was utterly 
lacking in that restful quality I so loved at Grandmother’s. There was 
a strenuous air—a noise and clatter of men and horses. The place 
looked trampled and battered inside and out. Aunt was never quite 
tidy and always looked jaded, and I formed the idea that it was all 
because she wasn’t a good manager like Grandmother. Bless you, 
child, I know now that it was because Uncle’s house was the business 
end of the farm, and Aunt was so overworked she never had time nor 
strength left to ‘“‘manage” or to convey to her home the “air” that 
beautified the other house. If Grandmother and her daughters who 
lived such ladylike lives had shared more of the rough work with her, 
kept part of the “hands” and had the harvesters at their house turn 
about with her, their home would have lost some of its air of culture 
and hers would have gained it. But she was one of a large class of 
farmers’ wives who quietly shoulder their double burden, because 
“he” seems to expect it of them. I think that right here is where the 
doctrine of women’s rights comes in. If a man works his wife should 
work, and she should do so uncomplainingly and with the strong and 
capable hand. But she should know when she is doing herself and her 
family an injustice by undertaking too much, by persistently over 
working. Many a farmer’s wife exercises poor management in her 
ambition for her children, and slaves to save a penny when she would 
immeasurably gain by resting a little and looking after the mental 
welfare of her family. 

It is impossible, be the woman on the farm never so bright and brave 
and strong, to keep from the farmhouse some suggestion of crudeness, 
some evidences of the coarseness of Nature in her simple functions of 
life. Personally I like this crudeness better than the concealments 
after which city people strive. It sets better upon our human nature 
and gives us a sincerity in all that we do and are, which I value more 
than any amount of polish. Besides, this thing which, as applied to 
the life and work of a farm, we call coarseness for want of a better 
name, has little to do with the inner life. People are not necessarily 
lacking in refinement at heart because their hands are rough and their 
faces sunbrowned. The refinements of educated and cultured people 
are often outward graces. In contrasting the two men I was obliged 
to choose between I was always detecting in the city man coarse senti- 
ments undergthe polish of his manner, and coming upon unexpected 
refinements in the nature of the plain farmer. 


oor 


If You Decide to Become a Farmer's Wife your early experiences 
will be somewhat different from mine. You have twenty years’ advan- 
tage over me in your wish to bring to farm life an atmosphere of 
broader mental activity amongthe women. Twenty years have made 
a great change in the social life of farming people, and you will not 
suffer as I did from the disapproval of the women of the neighborhood. 

There are a few notable exceptions, but for the most part the 
farmers’ wives I came, as a bride, to live among were indifferent to 
books and reading and cared little for what was going on in the world. 

They were offensively one-sided in their views of life and in what 
they liked to consider practical. They were ignorant of the fact that 
intellectual progress and development among women has very practical 
results, and they were bitterly imbued with prejudice against their 
town sisters and their ways, and aggressively ready to resent any 
innovation in their own way of living. 

It used to seem to me that these women took a special delight in com- 
plaining, and, indeed, isn’t that a characteristic of women which we 
should endeavor to eradicate from our natures? Are we not, as a sex, 
given to useless complainings about our health, and the work which we 
really love to do and would be lost without ? 

I used to grow very tired of the dry, spiritless conversation of the 
women around me, who scrupulously avoided any branching out in the 
realm of thought and could talk only about their work or the gossip of 
the neighborhood. I like to talk “shop” now, since I am so ingrained 
in the life and trade of the farmer’s wife. I once got dreadfully out of 
patience with the men for liking to talk about corn and hogs, roads 
and bridges and drainage. But I sympathize with them now—they 
are intensely interested in these things, and what woman needs to 
make her man’s equal is just to be intensely interested and busy, as 
man is. I now-enjoy, to the fullest, a discussion of dairy work 
and poultry-raising, because I am interested in the work—it per- 
tains to my business, and whoever has business of absorbing interest 
is in a fair way to be happy. “Shop” is all right to talk when one 
feels like it, but it is mightily refreshing to be able to turn from it 
sometimes and talk about books or current events or politics. 


ox 


When I was Teaching and Boarded in the Country I used to 
notice how quickly the women fell silent when the conversation branched 
away from the simple routine of their work, and how I was regarded 
with disapproval among them because I would join in the conversation 
and discussions of the men. I remember, too, how much more in 
touch with the world at large the men were than the women, and 
how, when I was criticised or accused of being “stuck up” or of trying 
to imitate “town ways” or affectations, the men invariably took my 
part and argued in my defense. 

‘In looking back on those early days of my learning to be a woman I 
do not in the least blame the women of our neighborhood for resenting 
the idea that a woman who couldn’t make good butter or keep a 
thrifty poultry-yard should try to teach them how to live, and I do not 
blame them for refusing the loan of proffered books and turning down 
proposals for a literary club. It was impertinent, in a way, for me to try 
thus to put new wine into old bottles, but I did it in an affectionate 
spirit of earnest desire to share my treasure with them, and I was more 
than willing to allow them to teach me what they knew. 

It’s a wise thing, my dear Miriam, to go into a new life to learn 
rather than to teach. A bright young woman cannot come into a 


community without bringing something to its social life, but it is well if 
she does so unconsciously and without any purpose of enlightening the 
natives. When I remember with what ideas of “creating a social 
atmosphere” I came to this neighborhood, and how quickly they were 
nipped in the bud, I actually feel sorry for myself. And I think I 
deserve credit, too, for getting right down to business and learning. 
I did not long continue to read Browning when I should have been 
churning, nor to do embroidery work when the young chicks needed 
“doping” with insect powder or salty grease. 


ot 


Today the Outlook of the Farmer’s Wife has greatly broadened and 
brightened through the general awakening of womankind to a knowl- 
edge that it pays to be interested not merely in a narrow round of 
work, but also in the doings of the world of men and women. The 
popularity of this idea, the vogue for reading and thinking, the rural 
free delivery of mail, the inter-urban lines, the perfection of the paper 
pattern, making it possible for women on farms to dress in better style 

these and countless other influences’: have changed much that I 
wished to change and that you even yet find to criticise in the farmer’s 
wife and her life. 

As for the drudgery of farm work we are daily coming into more intel- 
ligent ways of doing it—and work is never drudgery unless one does it 
in a drudging fashion. Hard work there will always be on a farm, but 
life holds so many worse things than hard work! 

As for “society” in the country among farming people it practically 
does not exist in our neighborhood. We do some visiting, some church 
work, and now and then indulge in a family reunion or a surprise 
dinner. 

I find these occasions of doubtful good, because they involve so 
much extra work. But “society,” wherever you find it, is far from 
restful. In the city you find the social leaders always on the verge of 
nervous prostration, and here the women cook for our social events 
and wait on the men at table till they are “ready to drop.” 

But this is an attitude women particularly enjoy. If they can man- 
age to convey to their rivals in like activity that they are the mainspring 
in a combination of harassing circumstances, and are bearing up 
under a weight of personal responsibility simply prodigious in its 
importance, they wouldn’t “trade jobs with the President.” 


or 


Society as We See it in City Life is merely the vent of this feminine 
activity, which has no outlet in the necessary channels of real labor. 
I do not mean by this to repeat the silly assertion which some country 
women make, that the town woman has nothing to do. The town or 
city housewife, in moderate circumstances, finds much to do if she 
keeps her house in order. Often she has more house to keep than the 
farmer’s wife, and it takes more time to care for the more elaborate 
furnishing of a city home. But in any case the town woman has little 
to do compared with the hard work which must be done in the plain 
farmhouse. 

You have been visiting in the city and have had a glimpse of fashion- 
able society. You have seen beautiful tables spread for elegant lunch- 
eons, and houses decorated for fine receptions. This has dazzled your 
young eyes with its spectacular appearance; but did you note among 
the people who sat down to these tables and moved about at these 
receptions a lack of the joyous quality that should characterize our 
social meetings with one another? Did you think this was merely 
cultured city reserve? But, no, it is only the actual tiredness of the 
monotony of a little round of social duties. You speak of your dread 
of the monotony of the life of a farmer’s wife, but you need not make it 
a monotonous one. In the modern country home there is every oppor- 
tunity for a woman to keep up a broad variety of interests. And as for 
freedom—if you could just look out across the fields as I do with a 
sense of the immensity of being a human being! Surely this sense 
comes to us most strongly when we are out in the open with room to 
move freely and all the fresh air we can inhale. 

When one of your Uncle John’s nieces was a little girl her father 
bought her a beautiful little chair for a birthday gift. She was de- 
lighted with it for the first few days, but soon, when the evening hour 
came, she went back to her old habit of climbing up into her mother’s 
lap. Somebody, thinking she would tire her mother, said to her: 
“Mary, why do you not sit in your little chair? Don’t you like it?” 
The child replied: ‘ Yes, I like it, but I want to sit on something that 
is alive!” This is exactly the way I feel when I get home from a visit 
to the city and hear the corn rustling and the big wind tumbling in the 
treetops. I am once more close to things that are alive. Dear Miriam, 
don’t you think that after the novelty of city life wore away you would 
be longing for the old nearness to the pulsating heart of things ? 


ot 


I Said to You in the Beginning that I would not undertake to advise 
you, and have ended by making a strong plea for your farmer lover 
by showing to you, through my own experience, what a fine thing it 
may be to be a farmer’s wife. But I have done this merely because I 
feared you might love the farmer best and be drawn away from him, 
as I came near being, by the allurements of city life and the arguments 
of your friends who so mistakenly believe that the lot of the city man’s 
wife is happier than that of the farmer’s wife. 

Wherever you start a home you plant a new little world, and the 
atmosphere of this little world is your special element in which you live 
and move and have your being. Your,home on the farm can be quite 
as intelligent, the ideas and understandings, the aspirations and appre- 
ciations of your family, quite as broad as in the city; and though your 
manner and your way of living may be in many ways different from 
city ways and manners, what right have city people to assume that 
their ways are best ? 

Twilight is drawing in as I write, and it is an idea of mine that 
a special benediction rests upon the farmhouse at the closing up 
of day. There is so much religion in the scene. The home, with 
father, mother and children, the patient beasts gathering in around 
us, the sheep coming softly home across the meadows! It seems 
to me that God must take especial notice of the beacon lights of 
home glimmering from farmhouse windows! 


ax 


Do Not Leave the Country, Miriam, except for a compelling love 
that draws you resistlessly away to the man—never to his environment; 
and if it should be, as I suspect from your letters, that it is the city 
which is luring you rather than the man, do not listen, for it is a siren 
song which has been the undoing of many a young life, and unless it is 
a strong love that compels you to make home where the heart is you 
will soon pine in the city, as do all the country born and bred, for a 
freedom and peace which the city knows not. You will be homesick 
for clover-fields with bumblebees in them, for the smell of the woods 
and all the sights and sounds of a country home. 

Uncle John is coming in to supper, which the girls have prepared 
while I have been writing. How I wish you were here to share our 
bounteous “social atmosphere” ! AUNT MARGARET. 
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“Better than 


hardwood floors’ 


is what a popular household 
journal says about modern 
linoleum. 


When laid, lin- 
oleum 7s the 
floor — practi- 
cally as much 
so as_hard- 
wood ; and it 
is quieter and 
comfortavle to walk on, 
easier to clean and keep clean, 
more sanitary, more artistic and 
much more economical. 


more 
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In Coox’s Lino- 
LEUM—Inlaid 
and Printed — 
you are not 
limited  sim- 
ply to hall, 
kitchen and 
bathroom patterns, but have a 
wide choice of designs for library, 
dining-room, play-room, den and 
chambers. 


Cook’s Inlaid 
Linoleum, the 
kind with the 
pattern 
through to 
the back, is 
the modern 
molded inlaid, made in one entire 
piece. Unlike the old-fashioned 
inlaid made of separate dies, 
Coox’s has no joints to open; 
no depressions ; no places 
dirt can lodge or scrub 
water soak into and rot 
the linoleum. 


Cook’s 









Printed 
Linoleum S@# 
offers the ess 





advantages, over other kinds of 
printed, in being more pliable, 
and less harsh of surface: quali- 
ties insuring longer wear and 
permanency of colors. 


For further in- 
formation on the 
difference in 
linoleums, 


Write for 
Cook’s Lino- 
leum Book G, 


illustrating in 
colors the 
newest patterns, containing sugges- 
tions helpful in purchasing, and ad- 
vancing in full the reasons why it is 
to your advantage to insist on hav- 
ing the kind marked on the back — 


Cook’s Linoleum 


? The original, washable, 
Cook 8s D ecora woterprest wall covering 
Won’t fade; can’t crack; doesn’t show. the 
wear. A rub with adamp cloth makes it look 
like new again. Many beautiful patterns. 
Artistic effects not obtainable in wall-paper. 

sk your paper-hanger or dealer for Cook’s 
Decora.Write for"* Waterproof Wall Coverings.” 


’ ° Superior 
Cook’s Table Oilcloth (0255 12 
qualities and the most desirable, up-to-date pat- 
terns and colorings. W rite for * Oil-cloth Uses.’ 


Trenton OF Cot & Lincloum Co. 
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An Easter Bunny Table for Children » 



























































By Hester Price 
: 
e 
| 
| Charm 
of the 
Seasons 
| Fairy-like is 
, April's blossom, 
} HE Easter Rabbit has tried hard to give her children a happy Easter party. The round table is covered with a pale yellow sateen cloth. 


7 Mrs, Bunny has the place of honor in the midst of a bed of cabbage, lettuce and grass. Her large family of small Bunnies are playing at d 
| her feet. Two older rabbits have been to market and have hampers full of candy radishes, carrots and young onions. The lettuce and cabbages an 


sweet the 


are made of green crépe paper. The grass is green tissue-paper cut into narrow strips. The favors are snapping bonbons covered with paper 
lettuce and artificial grass, and are decorated with Bunnies. 


wild-rose of June; 























luscious is the 


MRS. BUNNY’S CAKE 


AKE a gold ke mixture ina plain pan. Ice aut umn peach . 


with chocolate icing. Finish the upper edge 


A 


with icing tinted a pale yellow. The small choco 


late Bunny is in a nest of spun sugar colored pale and feather-light 


yellow. If one is afraid to attempt the spun 


1 


sugar egg-shaped bonbons may be disposed around ‘a 
¢ the rabbit. Dispose the cake upon the platter; the flake of sil- 

arrange around it the Easter candlesticks. These 

candlesticks are made as follows: Empty as many 

egg -shells as will be needed; tint them yellow; dex very snow : yet 

orate each one with the silhouette of a tiny rabbit 

Yellow candles are put through the eggs into the js 

real holder. This is a jonquil made of crépe far more light 

paper. Its centre is a cardboard socket, which 

holds the candle firmly in place. This cake with 


Easter lights would make a pretty centrepiece. and luscious, far 























more sweet and 
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fairy-like are 


BUNNY CHARLOTTES 


AKE a sponge mixture in individual pans 
Cover with pale yellow icing. When firm cut 
the tops of the cakes off carefully with a very 
Sharp knife. Scoop out the cake, fill with a thick 
custard, return the top to its place. Finish the 
edge with icing put through a pastry-bag and tube. 
Decorate the top of each cake with a rabbit’s head 
in chocolate icing 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 








embracing in one 


dessert confection 


POTATOES WITH BUNNY CROQUEITES 


AVE at hand mashed potatoes that are ready to h h f ll 
serve; also chicken croquettes that have t € Cc arm O a 

been shaped to resemble rabbits. Form the pota 
toes into loaf shape upon a thin board. Have at h 
hand an additional supply of potatoes that have t e seasons to 
been beaten light with a little cream and some 
melted butter. When this is cool enough to coax the ex ect- 
handle, decorate the top and sides of the loaf by Pp 
putting the potato through a pastry-bag and tube | 
Slip the loaf into the oven long enough to heat 


thoroughly. Place upon a platter, dispose the cro ant appetite of 


quettes around it, garnish with parsley and serve 





atonce. Putting a board under the loaf makes it ie 
» . W y 
very easy to handle. Small French peas are aiting uest. 
utilized forthe Bunnies’ eyes, and are kept in place | 
with bits of wooden toothpicks 





In ten and 











twenty-five 


cent tins. 





MRS. BUNNY’S SALAD 


IX apple and celery salad with whipped cream. 
Pack into a round dish and set in the re- 
frigerator. Color cream cheese a delicate green, 
form into small egg shapes, fleck with black pep- 
per. Have ready one amber-colored rabbit made 
of aspic jelly. When it is ready to serve turn 
the salad on a platter lined with chicory. Make 
an indentation for the eggs and the rabbit. Dispose 
around the salad the whites of hard-boiled eggs 
filled with mayonnaise. The edges of the eggs 
are trimmed with cloves. If one is not willing to 
#0 to the trouble of making the one rabbit of jelly, 
'he salad may be garnished with one of the rabbit 
Croquettes, which should be entirely cold. 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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The Injury of Eating Between Meals 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





NY one who will carefully go over 
the digestive tract, study its physi- 
ology, chemistry and mechanics, 

will at once see that eating between 
meals is most deadly. 

In the mouth we have our first digest- 
ive fluid, an alkaline material contain- 
ing a ferment known as ptyalin, which 
begins the transformation of starches 
into sugar. As far as we know, it has 
no immediate action upon the *proteids, 
such as meats, eggs, old peas, beans and 
lentils. Thorough mastication is nec- 
essary, however, to tear apart animal foods so that they may be 
more easily acted upon by the stomach secretions. The saliva is 
emptied into the mouth under the influence of food and mastication. 

If one is constantly eating the blood will be used here that might 
be of service elsewhere. The natural amount secreted in twenty-four 
hours is about two pounds and a half. If we are constantly eating 
we must make more digestive fluid than has been intended by Nature, 
thereby using up energy. Food passes into the stomach, an acid 
medium containing two ferments known as renin and pepsin, where 
the proteids are liquefied and transformed into new substances capable 
of absorption into blood. If for any reason the mouth or the stomach 
fail to perform these natural functions, the small intestines, alkaline in 
nature, containing three ferments, amylopsin, steapsin and trypsin, 
finish the operation, The starch is transformed into maltose by the 
action of amylopsin, the fats are emulsified by the steapsin, while the 
trypsin converts the proteids into peptones. Nature here has made a 
wise provision, in case of disease either in the mouth or stomach: 
digestion may be carried on in the small intestine. The given quantity 
of fluid secreted in each portion of the digestive tract is guided by the 
presence of food. If we are constantly eating we must make and use 
a large quantity of the digestive fluids, and this overtaxes the body. 

The nitrogenous foods or proteids constitute a group of organic 
bodies very complex in structure, which are found in lean meats, eggs, 
the casein of milk, and in such vegetables as old peas, beans and lentils 
and the cereals. While all these foods repair and build the tissues, 
they are different in physical and chemical properties. We need just 
enough of these foods to repair our daily wants, and if between meals 
we take such things as milk, eggs and meat sandwiches, we are simply 
wearing out our bodies to repair them. Again, if we consume more 
nutriment than is called for by the economy, digestion is interfered 
with, and the meal as well as the “‘ piece meal” may be lost. 











Eating Between Meals is Worse Than Overeating at Meals 


N A LECTURE not long ago, in which I said that “ each individual 
is his own architect,’”’ one woman said, ‘‘Oh, no! See how thin I 
am,’and I am constantly eating. I have always had a fine appetite.” 
I could not reply to her adequately without giving a second lecture; 
but my readers will see at a glance that eating between meals is even 
worse than overeating at mealtimes. One thing I would like to 
impress upon you: energy is derived not from the food in the stomach, 
but from the stored materials in the muscles; in other words, during 
the process of digestion a large supply of blood is being drawn to the 
digestive tract and cannot at the same time thoroughly bathe the 
muscles for action. Again, working on a full stomach is “ burning 
the candle gt both ends.”’ The blood is confused, as it were, needed 
in two places at the same time. 

The output of labor does not depend upon the amount of food in the 
stomach, but upon the amount that has been digested previously and 
stored in the muscles. 

It is common-sense to begin the day’s work on a comparatively 
empty stomach, using the stored-up energy. from the night mea] and 
the night’s rest, and then later to eat and replace the energy used. It 
is most deadly to follow a hearty meal with mental or physical exercise. 
Many a man has died making his after-dinner speech. Eating be- 
tween meals robs the digestive tract of its necessary rest; it has not 
time even to repair itself. Much of the so-called heart trouble is due 
to labor, either mental or physical, on a full stomach. The obese find 
it difficult to go upstairs after a meal without a feeling of suffocation. 

Again, a stove burns out much more quickly when the fire is kept 
constantly going. More food than is necessary to supply our daily 
wants is worse than useless, and the poisonous matter retained, taken 
into the circulation, causes impure blood and sickness. Some persons 
have a very slow and weak digestion; they may have been born from 
weak or sickly parents, or they may have a naturally slow digestion. 
For instance, one person may have a normal pulse of sixty-four and 
another of eighty-four. These conditions being normal they are not 
alarming. We do not all walk with equal rapidity; many people are 
naturally slow, while there are others who can go twice the distance 
in half the time; still both are normal. A thinking, observing person 
can soon learn his own peculiarities and can easily select foods best 
suited to him. 


At Middle Life be Most Careful Not to Overeat 


OST human beings who have health and strength on their side 

at birth, and have not violated too many of the laws of Nature, 

may up to middle life eat now and then between meals, even if the 

body does not-require renewal, and still be healthy; but there invari- 

ably comes a time at middle life, just as we are passing over the line, 

when every human being must be thoughtful of physical conditions, and 

to get rid of the weakened tendencies that we have had for years we 

must not overeat. Those who have a predisposition to disease may 
have acquired it by wrong habits, not by heredity. 

If you are absolutely well from the beginning to the end of the year, 
if you have not had a headache, and are equal to an emergency at 
any hour of the day, you are probably living a rational, sensible life. 
If, however, you have been laid aside once or twice with a sick head- 
ache, or had some acute, not contagious, disease, or are easily fatigued, 
you have overtaxed Nature, you have lived irrationally. ~ 

The stomach of a child is small, and for this reason it is better to 
feed in small quantities and several times a day: early in the morning 
perhaps a glass of milk, sipped slowly, masticated well, and at ten a 
saucer of some well-cooked ‘cereal with a little milk or cream. Do 
not start with artificial foods, but get foods in as nearly the natural 
condition as possible. For dinner, at noon, give boiled rice or maca- 
roni stewed with milk, an egg, a little green vegetable, such as very 
tender spinach, green peas pressed through a sieve, summer squash, 
stewed cucumbers or a little stewed celery and a little cooked fruit. If 
the child has a nap in the afternoon it will not be necessary to give 
any food until six, then a very light meal of bread and milk, milk 
toast, or a cereal and milk. Such an arrangement would hardly be 
called “eating between meals.” ; 

Eating between meals is injurious to the older children and ruinous 
to the adult. In the first place, you have no doubt taken the necessary 
amount of food at the meal. If it has been well masticated, digestion 
is fairly under way in an hour, and even a healthy stomach is not 


entirely freed from food in less than four or five hours. The stomach 
has adjusted itself to these conditions, when you, without thinking, 
put in another lot of food absolutely different from that which is now 
in the stomach, which changes the action at once and completely up- 
sets the whole chemical and mechanical conditions. The old material 
is now in a condition which lends itself to easy fermentation, and the 
new material, mingled, at once produces unnatural conditions; you 
are now uncomfortable, and, to ease your discomfort, you take a soda- 
mint or some baking soda, which in the end makes matters worse; 
gas with its train of diseases soon follow. Finally the food is ejected 
from the stomach into the intestines, where it is retained beyond the 
natural time, causing intestinal indigestion. You have “eaten a lot” 
but you are not nourished. 


Why Some People are Always Hungry 


HOSE who are very large edters at mealtime frequently eat again 

between meals; they get into a habit which really might be called 
a disease—one form of indigestion. They are always hungry, never 
satisfied, for the simple reason that they are putting through the sys- 
tem large quantities of materials from which they cannot or do not 
receive the proper nourishment. The system is worn out trying to 
get rid of surplus food. 

As we pass on to middle life we naturally require less food, and 
two meals a day are quite sufficient. Idle women, however, who have 
little to occupy their minds, frequently nibble all day long at either 
fruits or candy and systematically gain weight and disease, so that by 
the time they reach fifty, if their digestion is at all good, they have 
accumulated fat with its accompanying diseases, and are not only a 
care and a burden to themselves, but require the assistance of their 
family even to move from one floor to another. Nature never intended 
human beings to make such monstrosities of themselves. 

Hunger is not a faint feeling at the pit of the stomach; it is a rest- 
less, energetic sort of feeling, and should be satisfied with simple, 
wholesome food, well masticated. There are cases, not normal, where 
sickness makes it necessary to eat a small quantity four or five times a 
day, but it must be a small quantity, not three meals a day and a 
“niece” between. 


Two Well-Balanced Meals are Ordinarily Quite Sufficient 


HAVE experimented with all classes and conditions of people and 

I find that in nineteen out of twenty cases two well-balanced meals 
each day are quite sufficient for an office man or a laborer. It 
must be remembered, however, that the food selected in these cases 
should be of various classes and in varying quantities. Let us con- 
sider the body as being composed of sixteen elements, all of which 
must be repaired each day. If our breakfast consists solely of nitrog- 
enous foods we certainly have not sustained more than four or five 
elements, and the remainder go hungry and in less than an hour are 
calling for sustenance. This is not true hunger; had the meal been 
properly balanced the person would have been thoroughly sustained 
for hours. In such cases, children cry in the middle of the morning— 
“they are so hungry” —because the previous meal has been only half- 
sustaining. They may have eaten a starchy cereal for breakfast; then 
when they cry they are again given starchy foods, such as cookies, 
bread and jelly or bread and sugar. ‘The same elements are again 
sustained and the others are starving. Such tactics bring ruination 
to the child and premature old age to the adult. 

Although fruits are foods, they are frequently given between meals, 
“because they are without nourishment.’’ There never was a greater 
mistake. They overcrowd the intestines, and, when in too large quan- 
tities, may produce catarrhal conditions. 

Many women write: ‘ You are constantly recommending nuts in 
place of meat, and nuts give me the headache. I try a few every day 
after dinner.’’ Here lies another great mistake. Nuts should not be 
taken after dinner, they should be taken for dinner—should constitute 
a portion of the meal. Nor should you eat nuts before retiring as sort 
of tidbit. They are highly nutritious, valuable foods, but should 
not be eaten between meals. They should be thoroughly masticated, 
and few Americans take time for this part of digestion. 

Lack of mastication, perhaps, is to blame for the ever-present hun- 
ger of children; they are always in a hurry, they want to get back to 
play, and if they are not taught in very early years to masticate they 
will bolt everything that is liquid or semi-liquid. Mushes of all things 
require thorough mastication; indeed, dyspepsia is due, nine out of 
ten times, to the fermentation of starchy foods imperfectly masticated. 

The important part of the whole system of eating is the thorough 
reduction to alkalinity of all starchy foods before they pass into the 
stomach. Try this, and you will find not only that two meals a day 
are quite sufficient, but also that you are more comfortable and better 
fed, and that food, no matter how sightly or appetizing, is not needed 
between meals. One of my great objections to candy is that its agree- 
able taste tempts you to eat when you are not hungry, and this is one 
of the surest ways to early invalidism. 

By carefully studying the bodily requirements you will find the amount 
of food needed, and will also learn how to regulate the quality and 
the time of feeding, that you may always be in normal health. 





Eating Between Meals Overloads the Stormach 


N SUMMING up, then, I should like to impress upon you that the 

injury of eating between meals comes largely from crowding into the 
stomach too much food, thereby distending it and robbing it of its 
normal muscular and chemical action. Such conditions produce com- 
plications 0° diseases: indigestion, rheumatism and various forms of 
kidney trouble that follow in their train. Can one contract these dis- 
eases in any other way? Orcan one be cured without attention to the 
therapeutics of diet? All the drugs of Christendom avail little if you 
continue such dissipation. 

Children are just beginning to live, and we, as mothers, should train 
their stomachs to hold out until manhood, at least, or better, until old 
age. If we are reckless and do not heed the wrong that comes from 
gratifying their wish for candy or cake between meals we must be 
willing in later years to assume the responsibility of their sicknesses and 
their shortcomings. We have ruined their stomachs at a time when they 
were not responsible; we are to blame, for they looked to us for advice. 
Many an infant has been sent on the road to disease with a little catnip 
tea or “sugar and water” three hours after birth. Perhaps these mix- 
tures have also contained a little gin; and then we wonder why our 
children do not come up to our ideals. 

There is a deal of religion, say what you will, in a well-balanced, 
well-cooked and well-served meal. 

To live hygienically means greater pleasure in eating, greater phys- 
ical and mental strength, increased power of endurance, the loss of 
fatigue, and greater happiness in this bright, good world—not only is 
each man his own architect, but he is even his own posterity. 





NOTE —Mrs. Rorer’s subject for next month (May) will be ‘ Foods Which Affect 
the Complexion.’’ She will tell of the dietary causes of poor, sallow skins —and 
the remedies therefor. 
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Look at the Cobs 


See how every kernel cf corn is neatly 
cut open and all the nourishing, sweet, 
milky meat deftly removed, leaving 
behind every bit of the imitating, in- 
digestible hulls. The nichest green 
sugar corn grown goes through this 
marvelous patent process to make 


WINORR 
Kernelled Sugar Corn 


The Corn WITHOUT Hulls 


What teothsome fritters this makes — and what delicious 
puddings! Imagine a more perfect table vegetable ! 








Physicians frown on ordinary corn because the tough 
hulls are injurious to the healthiest of persons, but they 
strongly recommend WINORR—the corn WITH- 
OUT hulls. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. If he hasn't 
any, it will be worth your while to send us his name 
on a post-card, signing your own, with your address. 





Winorr Cream 


Salad Dressing 


is a smooth, appetizing combination 
of the purest ingredients — inviting 
to the eye, and stimulating to 

palate. Try it. Prepared only by 


Pressing & Orr Co. 
Norwalk, Ohio 


No pure food laws were needed to 
make our products pure 


—Bohn— 


Syphon 


Refrigerator 
The Beautiful —The Sanitary 


Sold by dealers all over the United States 
and Canada on this 


Special Offer 
The Home Test Plan 


Every dealer has our authority to deliver a 
Bolin Syphon Refrigerator to your home for a 
10 days’ trial. ZAis Home Test must prove 
the truth of all the following claims or the re- 
frigerator may be returned and full purchase price 
will be refunded, 










































































Celery, muskmelons, onions—any vegetable or 
fruit will not taint milk, butter and the like (é# ofex 
vessels) in the same Bolin Syphon Refrigerator food 
compartment — proving absence of dead air. 

Milk will remain fresh, sweet and of perfect nourish- 
ing quality for at least 72 hours in the Bohn —prov- 
ing absence of germ life. : 

Matches will light freely after a day or more in 
the Bohn food compartment—the supreme test of 
dryness. 

A given quantity of ice will keep the Bolin Syphon 
Refrigerator 6 to 15 degrees colder than any other 
of equal size, and the ice lasts longer — roving 
economy. 

The food compartment of the Bohn Syphon Re- 
frigerator is as large as that of any refrigerator for 
size. 

A lighted match will almost flicker out in the active 
current of live air from the base of the ice chamber — 
proving perfect circulation. 


Remember 
You prove these statements in your home 
Where we have no 


Order by mail where dealer, order | 

mail, and we will 
we have no dealer —_ == S 
Syphon Refrigerator with return privilege. We pay 
the freight and guarantee fullest satisfaction. 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


1518 University St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Book FREE 


Tells many 
startling 
truths about 
the relation 
of poor ice 
boxes to 
typhoid, 
epidemics, 
cholera. 
It fully 
catalogs 
the 
BOHN. 





America’s Favorite Home Refrigerator 
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Good and Bad laste in Table China 


By Sara Wood Safford 


HIS pot is of plain 

white ware that will 
stand intense heat with- 
out cracking; it is direct 
in outline, with a smooth, 
unbroken surface. Its 
handle is good in line 
and large enough to hold 
firmly. Such a pot, hold- 
ing three pints, costs only 
forty cents, but it repre- 
sents excellent taste. 


HE charm of white- 

and-gold china, as in 
this design, cannot be in- 
sisted on toooften. And 
see how gracefully the 
generous handle joins 
the pot at top and bottom. 
The handle on the lid is 
easy to take hold of, and 
the nose is of the wel- 
come kind that ‘‘ pours 
well.’’ 





HIS set is of fine stoneware, with rich underglaze border in blue 











by, “pore semana: panels 
and rococo scrolls are 
combined in this teapot. 
The handle of broken 
curves and humps is not 
pleasant to hold. The 
cover, with its foolish 
handle, has more scal- 
lops, which make it set 
uncertainly, and stability 
isthe last thing suggested 
by the scalloped base. 


ONTRAST this pot 
with the dignity of 
theone opposite. Notice 
the irregular top. Is it 
necessary to dwell upon 
a handle so weak? 
The decoration of deep 
maroon spots and gold 
and flower garlands rep- 
resents a lot of misdi- 
rected hand-work —and 
this pot costs ten dollars! 





PHOTOGRAPH cannot portray the complete ugliness of this 


and gold. Both cup and saucer are perfectly simple in out- set. It is of heavy ware, with an all-over design carried out in 


line, the cup not too open and shallow, and having a firm, plain 


pumpkin-yellow, deep pink, bright emerald-green, light blue and 


handle. How much more restful these are than if decorated with a black. Yet this ware is very popular in some of our largest stores. 


meaningless tangle of flowers and vines! 





HITE-and-gold china is always dignified and dainty, and never 
common-looking. All the outlines are good and the surfaces 





Contrast it with the set opposite— which would you rather live with ? 





HE outlines of this bad cup and saucer are broken in scallops, in 
the cup carried to the bottom, making a surface of panels. And 


perfectly plain; the smooth handle is large enough to take hold of, such color! The looped band is a deep turquoise-blue, while the 


yet small enough to be in harmony with the outline of the cup. This 
style in either coffee or tea size costs eight dollars a dozen. 


I herve plate is almost 
ideal with its simple 
little Grecian border car- 
ried out in tones of green 
and banded with gold. It 
has an unbroken outline, 
not only beautiful, but also 
more practical, as it is not 
easily nicked or chipped. 
And this plate costs only 
two dollars and ninety 
cents a dozen! 


LATES like this are 
_ SO good in design and 
color that it is to be re- 
gretted they cannot be 
bought in all qualities of 
ware. The rim is narrow, 
‘eaving a large, open sur- 
face as centre. The de- 
sign is in deep olive-green, 
delightful for a complete 
Service or for an extra 
Salad set. 





roses are deep pink and yellow, with bright green leaves. You are 
asked twenty-seven dollars and a half a dozen for this design. 


OU hear this plate 

called ‘‘tasty’’—the 
scalloped, over-decorated 
kind meant to attract the 
weary buyer. Its edge in- 
vites nicking and the de- 
sign of the mould has been 
ignored in the decoration 
— sprawling pink and yel- 
low roses. Yet this plate 
costs more than the one 
opposite! 


““STUNNING”’ plate, 

heavily decorated in 
deep colors—it might 
look well on a plate-rail; 
but who wants to eat from 
a ‘‘stunning’’ plate? The 
heavy, all-over patterns 
rarely give such lasting 
satisfaction as do simpler 
ones. This plate costs 
half again as much as the 
opposite one. 
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“1847 ROGERS BROS” | 
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Table 


Silver 


When purchasing 
silver let quality al- 
ways be the deter- 
mining factor, with 
the knowledge firmly 
fixed in mind that in 
silver plate no name 
stands for higher qual- 
ity or greater durability 
than the trade mark 


“1847 i 
ROGERS BROS. | 


| Ask your dealer to 
show you the various 
patterns and designs in 
which this famous silver- 
warecanbehad. The 
reputation for beauty 
and exquisite fin- 


ish of "1847 
ROGERS BROS.” 


ware corre- 
sponds to the 
reputation for 
quality. The latitude of 
choice is so broad that 
every tastecan besatishied. 
“1847 ROGERS BROS,” 
ware is sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 

Send for Catalogue 
“‘D-28" showing the 


various patterns. 


MERIDEN d 
BRITANNIA CO., (ie 


Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co 
Successor.) 


i 
i 

# 

\ / 
\ ify 





New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, 
Hamilton, Canada 





Illustration from top to 
bottom shows: 
Berkshire Fruit Knife 
(Saw Back) 
Priscilla Dessert Knife 

Avon Medium Knife 
Vintage Fork H. H. 
Priscilla Sugar Spoon 
Avon Orange Spoon 
Lotus Suup Spoou 
Vintage Chocolate 
Muddler 
Vintage Baby 
Spoon 





Plale 
That 
Wears” 
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The Young Mother in the Home 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


“Little Sister’s” Birthday Party; “Big Sister’ Has Tonsilitis 








OF LTHOUGH Baby Brother had never 
‘ on NS A worn very long clothes his mother 
felt that at the age of four months 
he should have them made even shorter, 
thus allowing him more freedom to 
|| develop his httle legs. She made him 
\ four new dresses, two of white dimity 
|) and two of nainsook, and she shortened 
four of his first dresses by cutting off 
|| part of the bottom of the skirts and mak- 
y,) ingadeep hem. The new dresses were 
Fo. 266, made witha finely-tucked yoke and a few 
— =——/*= tucks in the skirts just above the hems; 
at the wrists and neck a little narrow lace or embroidery was put. No 
elaborate trimmings were used, as the mother considered these out 
of place for a baby, especially a boy, and preferred to spend what she 
could afford in fine material. The dresses reached just to the baby’s 
ankles. This baby had never worn white petticoats, but his mother 
now made him three to wear under the very thin dresses. These she 
made on a thin, cotton waist that buttoned in the back with small, 
flat, linen buttons. Some of the long flannel skirts she cut off at the 
top and gathered them on to a little cotton waist similar to that of the 
white skirt; she also made two new ones, so that in all the baby had 
six flannel petticoats. The little shirts and bands of ribbed knit wool 
with shoulder-straps remained the same, also the stockings and night- 
dresses, but in place of the wool bootees little moccasins made of 
chamois were now employed. As the baby would so soon need a 
summer coat the mother decided not to go to the expense of buying 
a heavy short cloak, but to make the long one do until he could use 
one made of light-weight material next month. 

The baby had begun to “drool” a great deal of late, showing that 
his teeth were beginning to push their way up from below. He wet 
his little dresses sq much that he was obliged to wear bibs; these were 
made of nainsook with a thin layer of wadding, then a cotton lining. 
Even these were wet through at times, so the mother made a bib of 
a thin waterproof material which she bound with tape, and this the 
baby wore under the white bib. Many babies take cold from wet 
clothing on their chests caused by the increased flow of saliva at 
teething time. 

The baby’s milk formula was now changed to the following: two 
ounces of milk taken from the upper half of a quart bottle of milk, three 
ounces of boiled water, a quarter of a teaspoonful of sugar and a pinch 
of bicarbonate of soda. He had gained in weight rapidly the past 
month and now weighed thirteen pounds. 

He had begun to show just a little fear at the sight of strangers, 

referring to be held by his mother when a visitor was in the room; 
but if the guest was gentle and spoke to him softly and pleasantly 
he would usually consent to her taking him after a short time. He 
would hold a little rubber toy in his hand and look at it and talk to 
it a long time, or gaze at a bright ball or other object apparently much 
interested in it. 
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ITTLE SISTER'S birthday came in early April, and although this 
mother did not highly approve of parties for young children she 
was at last prevailed upon by the children to give a little one. She 
decided, however, to make it a harmless and sensible party, having the 
hours short and early and the refreshments served as nearly as pos- 
sible at the regular teatime of the little people. A few days before 
the birthday the mother wrote six invitations on little cards with 
a picture at the top, and Big Brother delivered these at the homes of 
the six little guests. The cards stated that the hours were to be from 
four until six Pp. M. As it was very near Easter an egg-hunt was to 
be the chief feature of this party. ‘To make little folks happy it is not 
at all necessary to spend a great deal of money; simple, inexpensive 
toys that may be played with without fear of injury and that leave 
some room for the imagination are the kind most loved by little children, 
and should always be selected in preference to costly mechanical 
articles which easily break and of which the children soon grow tired. 
Realizing all this the mother made her purchases at the five-and- 
ten-cent store. She bought a number of little empty boxes in the 
shape of eggs and in each she placed a tiny toy of some kind. She 
also purchased some little chickens and rabbits and a few glass eggs 
and ten little baskets. The four pink candles for the birthday cake 
and the little pink rosebud candle-holders she also found at this 
store, as well as a tiny white rabbit, which was to be baked in the cake 
in place of the usual ring. All the little presents were equally divided 
into ten lots and wrapped in ten different colors of tissue-paper; 
they. were then hidden all over the house. Each child was given a 
badge made of ribbon which matched one of the ten different colors 
of tissue-paper; the badge was fastened to the child by means of a 
small safety-pin. He was then given a small basket and told to hunt 
for presents done up in tissue-paper which matched his own badge, 
but not to touch any of a different color that he found. It took some 
time to find all the presents, and the children had a very merry time 
with their hunt. 


HERE wasstill some little time left before half-past five, the supper 

hour, so they played games, many of these being familiar to all the 
children, as most of them attended the same kindergarten as Little 
Sister. At half-past five they sang one of the marching songs, and 
two by two went into the dining-room where the pretty tea-table was 
spread. Each little guest knew where to sit, for at his place was a 
small fern with a pretty cover of tissue-paper around the little pot, 
this paper matching his badge. These little ferns cost only five cents 
apiece, made a very pretty table decoration, and gave the little people 
something to care for at home, a pleasant reminder of the birthday party. 

In the centre of the table was the large birthday cake. This was 
a simple “cup cake” frosted with white icing, and Little Sister’s name 
was written on it in tiny pink sugar plums. A wreath of smilax sur- 
rounded the bottom of the cake and the four pink candles in the rose- 
bud holders graced the top. At one end of the table a large white 
rabbit was seen. This was made of farina, which had been poured 
into the rabbit mould and hardened, and made a very pretty way of 
serving the cereal which most of the little children had for their tea 
at home every night; very thin and dainty bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches were served with this, also some cocoa (not chocolate). At the 
close of this course the maid brought in the ice cream, which represented 
a hen sitting on her nest, the cream being simple vanilla and the nest 
spun barley-sugar. The birthday cake was cut. each child having 
one small piece to eat with the cream, and there was a great deal of 
fun in seeing who would find the little rabbit. Before leaving the 
dining-room a dish of peppermints and home-made molasses candy 
was passed, each child taking two pieces, and last of all that old and 
much-enjoyed wind-up to children’s parties—a dish of snapping 
mottoes. The little baskets which had been used for the egg-hunt 
were found very useful for taking home the presents. 


The nurses and relatives came promptly for the children, so that 
before half-past six all the little guests had gone, and, although the 
children had a little more to eat than usual, they had had something 
substantial as well as the sweets, and it was not necessary for the 
mothers at home to coax down another supper for which they had 
no appetite after being overloaded with sweet things. 


N THE spring and autumn all the children in the family paid a reg- 

ular visit to the dentist; sometimes there was nothing to be done, 
but a careful inspection of each little mouth was made and even the 
smallest hole was promptly filled. The first set of teeth as well as the 
second set were examined and filled whenever necessary; in this way 
they were well preserved and the jaw was kept properly expanded 
and ready for the second set, instead of getting shrunken after it had 
been necessary to pull out neglected teeth of the first set. A child of 
two is not too young to begin his regular trips to a good dentist. He 
should be taught not to dread these visits in any way, and will not 
know there is anything to dread if the idea is not put into his head 
by adults; for if he goes early and is watched carefully there will, 
in all probability, be no painful work to be done until he is consider- 
ably older. In consequence of this early care all the children in this 
family had even, white teeth, and this fact played a large part in the 
good digestion which they all enjoyed. 


HE first warm days of spring usually made Big Sister feel rather 

languid and disinclined to much study or even play. One espe- 
cially warm day she took off her jacket after she had been exercising too 
freely and then sat down on a stone step “to get cooled off.’’ This is 
the sort of thing that children are always doing. Sometimes they 
escape harm, but very often a cold, an attack of acute rheumatism or 
a sore throat will follow the indiscretion, especially if at that particular 
time they are a little run down—and so it happened in this little girl’s 
case. That night when she went to bed she felt very chilly, all her 
“bones ached” as well as her head, then in a short time she seemed 
to be burning hot. Her mother took her temperature by placing a 
clinical thermometer under her tongue for three minutes, and found 
that it registered 103 degrees. She them gave the child a sponge bath 
of lukewarm water and alcohol. This. made her feel much more 
comfortable and she slept fairly well during the night. 

In the morning she was too languid to get up. Her mother looked 
in her throat, as she complained of its feeling sore. The tongue was 
coated and both tonsils enlarged and bright red; scat ered over the 
surfaces of both were little yellowish dots about the size of the head 
ofapin. Her temperature was now 102 degrees. ‘The mother forbade 
the other children to come into the room, for in all cases where there is 
fever or sore throat the little patient should be kept away from others. 
For breakfast a little farina gruel and a glass of milk were given and 
the doctor was sent for. When he came he pronounced it a case of fol- 
licular tonsilitis. The mother was relieved, for she had feared that 
it might be diphtheria, but her physician told her she had no cause 
to fear that. For at the beginning of a case of diphtheria there is very 
rarely high fever, nor is the patient so apt to ache; then,‘ the throat 
looks very different: in diphtheria there is, as a rule, a dirty, grayish- 
white patch on one tonsil or both or on the soit palate, or there 
may be simply a thin, gray film looking something like a thin cobweb. 
There is one form of tonsilitis where the throat resembles diph- 
theria; here, instead of there being many distinct little spots, there 
will be only two or three larger patches, many times formed by the 
smaller spots joining. 


N SUCH cases it is always wise for the doctor to take a “culture” of 
the exudate. In most large cities the Board of Health furnishes little 
glass tubes called “culture tubes.’”’ In one of these tubes is a substance 
upon which bacteria causing sore throats readily grow, and in the 
other smaller tube there is a sterilized cotton swab; a paper to be 
filled out by the doctor comes with this set. The doctor takes the 
little swab and gently touches the spots in the child’s throat with it; 
then he at once rubs the swab over the surface of the substance in the 
other tube. He fills out the slip and takes both tubes and the paper 
to the nearest drug-store which is a “ Board of Health Sub-Station.”’ 
The Health Department sends around at a certain hour each day for 
these tubes, places them in an incubator for a few hours so that the 
bacteria may develop; a Board of Health doctor then examines some 
of this growth under a microscope, and he can tell by its appearance 
whether it is the bacteria of diphtheria or tonsilitis. As soon as this 
is ascertained the physician who has charge of the case is notified by 
telephone, if he has one, or, if not, by letter. 

It will be readily seen that all this is the greatest aid both to the 
doctor and to the family, and mothers are very foolish to offer objec- 
tions or to show any great alarm when their physicians wish to avail 
themselves of this aid. While a mother may herself treat some of the 
little ailments of childhood, she should not attempt to care for sore 
throats without having the doctor examine them at least once, for if 
by any chance the child should have diphtheria instead of tonsilitis, 
untold harm might be done by delaying proper treatment—even the 
child’s life might be sacrificed. An early injection of antitoxin in 
cases of diphtheria nearly always works like a charm, whereas if this 
treatment is left until very late in the disease the results are not nearly 
so effectual. 


I ip-w: little dots on Big Sister’s tonsils were so separate and so exactly 
a picture of follicular tonsilitis that the doctor did not feel it was 
necessary to take a Board of Health culture. He ordered some calomel 
to be given to the child, followed the next morning by a glass of the 
citrate of magnesia—it is very necessary to keep the bowels open in 
such a case. He also left a prescription which would relieve the 
general aching, and told the mother to have the child gargle her 
throat every two hours with a solution of chlorate of potash (taking 
as much of the potash as could be placed on a ten-cent piece to each 
glass of water). Her diet was to consist of milk, gruels and broths, 
and twice during the day a little vanilla ice cream, which would feel 
very grateful to the inflamed little throat. He also said that spong- 
ing with warm water and alcohol was the best way to lower the fever 
and at the same time make the child comfortable. 

The little girl grew better as the day wore on, had a good night’s 
sleep and no fever the next morning, although she felt quite weak. 
Her mother made her an eggnog and some junket, as these were both 
nourishing and easy for the sore throat to swallow. She stayed in bed 
all that day, but the next morning was allowed to dress and lie in a 
large armchair most of the day. There were only one or two tiny 
spots on her throat now, and the doctor ordered a tonic that contained 
iron, saying she might go outdoors the first warm, pleasant day and 
return to school two or three days later. 





NOTE — Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers 
about their children. When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 
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This Baby Grew Healthy, 


Happy and Strong, 
because of 


Nestlé’s Food 


Her parents write us: 

““We had tried a dozen different foods, but it 
was not pn | we on Nestlé’s woas Gat she 
began to up and grow strong. 

14 ments old, ond os heathy @ baby 0s yos 


will see anywhere.” 


Nestlé’s Food will help your baby as it helped this 
splendid baby. Thirty th d grateful mothers have 
written to tell us how the lives of their babies have been 
saved, and m thy, strong and vigorous children 
by the timely use of Nestlé’s Food. 

Nestlé’s Food is a perfect milk food— instantly pre- 
pared —easily ined and di d t makes bone 
and muscle — it makes and keeps the baby well. 
Nestle’s Food has been used successfully by hundreds 
of thousands of babies during 35 years. 


Every Mother is glad to know what NESTLE’S 
FOOD has done for other babies. Every mother 
should have a copy of our “* Mother’s book ’’ — which 
will tell her why NESTLE’S FOOD nourishes and 
brings good health when every other food fails. Every 
mother for her baby’s sake should have this book and 
our Free Package of NESTLE’S FOOD (25 cent 
size— enough for 12 feedings) for immediate use 
when necessary. Both are sent Free. 


May we send them to you at once? 


HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren Street, New York 




















Reh 4 Would you have him 
j peat cheerful, vigorous and 
\ \ \ a) re active, with a natural, 
: s pA. “hd \ healthy fat and full of 
ee 


vitality ? 


> my 7 Then you must feed 

JN ~'¢ him the most perfect 
weal _gasiite, substitute for mother’s 
ae ite ~ milk ever prepared -- 
Ad tena, \ which is 


. \ 


SANIPURE MILK 


By removing the excess casein (cheese) in cow's 
milk we have prepared a food that is an exact counter- 
part of human milk. It contains the same strength- 
ening properties and fats, and no substance 
whatever not found in a natural mother’s milk. 
Sanipure Milk requires only the addition of 
boiled water to make it ready for use. There 
are no other ingredients necessary. By sterilization 
we have made it absolutely pure. 

Ask your druggist or order direct. 
Free Our beautiful little book, “Baby's 

First Days," will be sent free to 
any mother who writes to us. It tells you 
how baby should be fed, clothed, bathed, 
and taken care of. Compiled by an 
authority on infants. Write now, 
before you forget. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
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Dept. A, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. 




















FOR INFANTS, 


INVALIDS AND THE AGED. 


It surpasses all other prepared foods in 
nutritive value. 


INVALIDS 


greatly enjoy it, and it is readily assim- 
ilated by the most delicate stomach 
when no other food can be retained. 
INFANTS THRIVE ON BENGER’S. 
Made in England and recommended by 
leading American and English physicians. 
Ask your doctor about Benger’s Food 


Trial package and descriptive booklet on request. If 
your druggist cannot supply you, write to 


BENGER’S FOOD CoO., Ltd. 
Dept. 10. 78 Hudson Street, New York. 





LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers. 
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The Wind of God 


Music Adapted by Charlotte L. MacIntosh, from Chopin’s Nocturne, Opus 37, No. 2 
| Words by Nora Archibald Smith 
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. . 7 Model Florentine. 
. ‘The newest and most beautiful of the small Grands 
| so fashionable at the present time. 


Ivers & Pond 


Pianos. 
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If you contemplate buying a small 
1. There’s a rush - ing, might - y wind Blows from out the heav’n a -_ bove, Bear - ing on its shin - ing Grand (the piano type now the rage 
2. There’s a sweet, re-fresh - ing breeze Blows from out the heav’n a -_ bove, Fall - ing on the bruis - éd among music lovers) we urge you to ex- 
| amine critically our new Florentine 
: - ' = Model. 
—— a i— This instrument is unique in that it 
. ~& Ss combines the periection of musical and 
p _* ° mechanical qualities with a casing of 
" ™ . re exquisite beauty. The Florentine Grand 
( , . é a ~_ wail eal contains not only the most costly 
0 2 5 . i+ =. . = materials and workmanship that the 
9 — Ss a r . 
= ao ~ —— world affords, but every improvement 
and device to carry it toward the per- 





fection point that a quarter-century's 

experience has found worthy. We invite 

correspondence from intending buyers, 

to whom we will gladly mail special 

ad ” literature, beautiful half-tone pictures, 

etc., of our New Model Florentine Grand, 

wing Strengthand heal - ing, cleans - ing love. Blow, then, blow, thou might y wind, Blow the and a paper diagram to lay on the floor 

heart Down - y -_ soft as light - ing dove. Blow, then, blow, thou an - gel - breeze, Melt our showing the exact space that this little 

' musical wonder requires. 

ae - Ditigomnt pot onl zs | = Where we have no dealer we can send the 

| E = — : + le = Ss » wo . Florentine Grand or any of the latest models 

z Z =: — er +f ae as 2 > of VERS & POND PIANOS direct from 

had Boston, for trial in your home, guaranteeing to 

m mf please you in every way, or the piano may be 

_ ‘ F i FS returned to Boston at our expense for both 

©: ' . - : freights. Gradual Payment Plans dividing 

S is =, ; the price intotwelve, twenty-four or thirty-six 

oa: equal monthly payments are available any- 
where in the United States. Wile us. 

IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
117 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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the quality has gone in, and it marks 
ao: the climax of our long experience and 
best trained skill and one ambition. It 
means that through every department of 
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our great workrooms this particular 
Ist verse p 
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_ instrument has passed and defied every 

eo |e ».s — d criticism of combined skill of experts. It 

: P — @ o ' t | ° . 

ry - ” * o- #: is adjudged worthy of the confidence of 
on our dark-en’d eyes Breaksthe Pen-te-cost- tal day! Oh, wind, a music-lover, worthy for the year-in and 
Pen - te- cos - tal pow’r Ev - er with us here a . . . . ‘ year-out test of your home. 


o# @ The “Crown” name means every- 
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5 x Seana * —— — - to us. It has cost us experience, high 
purpose, tireless energy and tremendous 
7 see 1 etl bg :_.a, outlay to put that name where it saves 
kes? = a : . = i 4 : $= : eS: you all anxiety concerning quality and 
_ S : dee — Pn tone and price, so that all one needs to ask 
a ‘alee is, ‘ Does the instrument bear the name 


‘Crown,’ Geo. P. Bent, Chicago?” 
ce = a @ Do you wonder that we are glad to tell 
y iN: 2d verse a pp a you all about it ? How to get it, no matter 
6 ——— ~ oo 1 2 - | _ : || where you are ? Wnite us freely to-day. 
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God's wind! bide! Oh, wind, God's wind! GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
aT 215 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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INVITATIONS 
EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 


| EVERETT WADDEY CoO.,28. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 
fe.» . ~4 , 
a C2 : x = —s- oS] _~— «Unschuld Piano Forte School snca'iiana. 


a. iene Summer Course July 1—September. For particulars address 
— - MARIE VON UNSCHULD, Washington, D.C. 
President Washington University of Music, Authoress “ Hand 
| of the Pianist’ (Method Leschetitzky), Court Pianist to 
3 wy ' Queen of Roumania. 
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Ideas for Next Sum 


Showing What May be Accomplished a 
if a Little Taste is Dist 


SUMMER-HOUSE is most important in planning the garden plot. LICH-GATE forms an agreeable break in the long, straight wall. This N A GARDEN i Morristown 

This one is large enough to be used for the serving of breakfast or one, with its quaint hip-roof, is of generous proportions and is built in a { 
tea. The simple octagon plan is in excellent taste, and the broad, low most substantial manner. It is designed, too, in harmony with the wall. These 
roof and clinging vines afford cool and inviting shade. gates offer a hospitable retreat to one overtaken by a passing shower. 


Jersey, is this pretty bird-house. 
funnel-shaped collar beneath is to p 
the birds from cats and other marau 
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N INVITING covered entrance porch is HIS trellis for vines is of good design and is consistent with HE somewhat elaborate treatment of the trellis shown here is made an 
shown in this picture. The broad, flat the house, which it backs. The posts are painted white and house at Newark, Ohio. This picture, and those immediately to the ri 
“door rock’’ in front of the step is well worth the framework green, a combination of cool colors that is garden plan that has been considered intelligently in relationtothe house. At 
noticing. : always agreeable. of what real beauty may be achieved at small expense. Thereis a valuable sy 


form make 


] tent 


HIS broad, low, flat wall is beautifully bordered by a row of USTIC seats, such as the one shown here, IRE screen and poles arranged in teepee 
hollyhocks. These in turn are backed up by a mass of add greatly to the attractiveness of any excellent frame for quick-growing vines. A 
dark foliage, offering an example of effective planting. The garden. They are greatly appreciated, too, it will be hugely enjoyed by children. When trees are 
rustic tubs are a distinctive feature. for a moment’s rest when one is at work. shade will be found most grateful. 





Summer's Garden 


complished at a Most Moderate Cost 
> Taste is Displayed 
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ARDEN 2 Morristown, New HE umbrella canopy and seat shown here are most useful, as they can be UITE in keeping with the rough-hewn stone wall which it shades 

, is this pretty bird-house. The easily moved. The seat is of wood, painted white, and the umbrella is of is this lich-gate of a rustic type. The long line of the roof is 
iaped collar beneath is to protect white canvas with a striped backing. The stand is of iron and makes a given a most graceful curve—a treatment that makes an effective 
from cats and other marauders. strong supporting base. watershed for the rain. 
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ellis shown here is made an attractive feature of a garden attached to a 
i those immediately to the right and left of it, give different views of a 
yin relation tothe house. At the same time it affords a practical illustration 
sense. Thetis a valuable suggestion in the ideas developed in this garden. 


ERE is shown a charming pergola. Notice the light 
H lattice at the back. It is very simple, but nothing could 
be in better taste. The floor is of brick, laid out most effect- 
ively in contrasting colors. 


HIS old-fashioned orchard arbor or rose trellis 

with its pointed arch roof is of enduring 
charm. Such an arbor may be used most effect- 
ively for long, covered walks. 


ERE is a beautiful and dignified fence ERHAPS this pretty little summer-house is too neat and ‘THIS rustic arbor has a novel feature in 
which makes an excellent background formal in design to suit all tastes. But when covered by the little boxes attached to the posts. In 
for plants and flowers. The solid base is a luxuriant growth of beautiful vines it is very agreeable in these are placed canary birds, the boxes being 
admirably relieved by the light rail at the top. effect, and it is not expensive to build. built of a size to admit their cages. 
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Shakes: are’s 


"put money in 


thy purse" is small economy com- 


pared wiih that which the regular 
use of this delicious liquid denti- 
frice brings. Rubifoam not only 
puts money in the purse, but also 
puts pearls in the mouth and health 
and sweetness and comfort. It puts 
away disease and decay, pain and 
dentists’ bills. 

Being a liquid, it reaches every 
crevice or opening in the mouth, 
between the teeth and about the 
gums, carrying its antiseptic work 
where neither paste nor powder can 
penetrate. No waste, every atom 
counts, and so delightful and clean 
is its use that it saves even the feel- 
ing of duty in tooth-care. Don't 
experiment — save your time and 
teeth and money. 


It’s wise to use Rubifoam. 


25 cents 


Everywhere. Sample Free. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 








ig Y 4 
ta Pocket 
Rubbers 


For 


Spring 






As Light on the Foot as a 
Glove on the Hand 
\% the weight of ordinary rubbers 
No heels to wear out or slip off. 
The high front protects the shoes from 
wet skirts. Made to fit all styles of shoes. 
Each pair ina little 
Scotch plaid, rubber 
lined purse that may 
be carried in hand 
bag or pocket. At 
your dealers or by 
mail post-paid for 75c. In ordering give 
size and width of shoe and specify wide, 
medium or narrow foe. 


SO-LITE RUBBER CO. 


| 29 Mortimer Street, Rochester, New York 


A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 


WHO WEARS A 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined | 


No Hooks 
No Clasps 
No Eyelets 
No Strings 
No Heavy 
Steels 














Ladies who have worn this garment are 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- 
trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man- 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 











shoulders back 
and cause you 
to stand 4 










erect — thus 
broadening 
the chest, 
expanding - 
the lungs and * 
Strengthening 

the heart and 


stomach. 
Patented. 


e150 st SAHLIN 


against unsatisfactory 
substitutes. If he cannot supply you, 
send us your order with dealer's name. 
Two styles: high or low bust. Made 
in corset sateen, white or drab, also 
white summer netting. Best grade 
$1.50; medium $1.00. Postage 
prepaid, Give bust and waist 
measure and length of waist from 
arm-pit to waist line. Write for inter- 
esting catalogue. Free. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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| twenty-five to forty. 


Pretty Girl 
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Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 
names and addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Vacation in the Spring 


C. L. Especially if you 
work nearly all summer a few 
days of complete rest and 
relaxation in the early spring 
will be of very great benefit 
to you. It will refresh you for 
the long, warm weeks and 
months that are coming. Go out into the country 
if youcan. Tomy mind Nature is never so attract 
ive as she is during ‘‘ unconventional” seasons. 





When the Tongue is Coated in the Morning 


S. R. D. The furred condition of the tongue 
may be due to dyspepsia, catarrhal conditions of 
the nose or throat, or to sleeping with the mouth 
open. You can buy an instrument which is made 
for the purpose of scraping the tengue, or you 
can use a piece of whalebone. The e ige should 
be blunt. After scraping the tongue the mouth 
should be rinsed with tepid water in which a few 
drops of some alkaline, antiseptic mouth-wash has 
been poured. Unless your gums are unhealthy 
you will not make them bleed by using the dental 
floss, if you use it gently. 


Biting Often Makes the Lips Pale 


NANNIE. Biting the lips makes them thick, 
hard and callous. It also makes them colorless. 


Sleep Before Midnight is the Most Restful 


EpitH. Many people who have tried different 
times for resting declare that no sleep, however 
long, brings such perfect refreshment as that taken 
from nine or ten to midnight. 


Hot and Cold Applications on the Spine 


Jutta. A method for the alternate applica 
tions of heat and cold to the spine has recently 
been described as follows: The patient lies face 
downward and a cold cloth is bound round the 
head, while the back is covered with a piece of 
dry flannel. The hot application always comes 
first. A convenient way applying heat is by 
means of a piece of flannel three feet long which is 
wrung out of hot water. This is laid on the dry 
flannel which already covers the back, and still a 
third layer is added. The blankets are then drawn 
up over the shoulders. The hot cloth may be left 
for ten minutes, care being taken not to let it grow 
cool. When time for the cold application, the flan- 
nel layers are folded back together and a piece of 
ice is quickly rubbed over the spine for a few sec- 
onds—not over twenty-five or thirty. Towels 
protect the patient from any dripping. The whole 
process is then repeated until two or three each of 
the hot and ‘cold. applications have been made. 
This method is freely used in cases of neurasthenia, 
and often proves of great value. The heat dilates 
the vessels of the skin. The cold momentarily 
contracts them, after which they dilate again and 
the circulation of the blood is quickened. This 
treatment acts as a tonic. 


“Parentheses” at the Corners of the Mouth 


WRINKLED. To remove the so-called ‘‘ paren- 
theses” at the corners of the mouth, massage the 
lines with an outward rotary movement. Make 
tiny circles with the finger-tips while moving up- 
ward and outward toward the ear. Always use 
some unguent such as cold cream for massage. 


Add Benzoin Slowly in Making a Compound 

BEATRICE. Whenever the tincture of benzoin is 
added to a cream or lotion it should be dropped in 
slowly while the mixture is constantly stirred or 
beaten, to prevent curdling. 


How Should a Cold Shower-Bath be Taken? 


M. P. G. As a rule, the best time for a cold 
shower-bath is on rising in the morning. The time 
of the bath should not exceed a few seconds— 
One should never take this 


bath when chilly. It is well to prepare for it by 


| taking a shower of water at a temperature of 100° 


to 104° Fahrenheit, for two or three minutes. The 
cold shower should be followed by a vigorous rub- 
bing. A warm glow is the test of its beneficial 
effects. If you are not well and strong do not take 
the bath on your own responsibility. When it can 
be borne it is a fine tonic. It improves the appetite 


| and power of digestion. 


| to vomiting. 





Orange Juice a Useful Article of Diet 


S. P. A. Orange juice is often retained by 
those with a delicate stomach and with a tendency 
It is a laxative. This fruit is most 
useful in the sick-room. 


A Hot Mustard Footbath Good for Colds 


CoryzaA. A hot footbath is useful in the case of 
a cold, especially a cold in the head. The body 
should be well covered. The water should be 
placed in a deep and narrow receptacle so that the 
calves may be partly immersed. The water should 
be as hot as can be borne. The mustard should 
previously be mixed with a small quantity of luke- 
warm water. After standing for a few moments 
add it to the hot water. During the bath the 
patient should slowly drink a glass of hot lemon- 
ade. A chill must be avoided. 


The Hair Should Not be Singed 


NELLIE. There are various opinions as to the 
efficacy of singeing the hair. But the popular idea 
that each hair is hollow and so bleeds at the end 
when split or broken is a fallacy. If it is inclined to 
split the ends should be clipped but not singed. 


What is a “Munching Party”? 


S. A. H. The ‘‘munching party” has grown 
out of the new interest in slow mastication as a 
means to good health. The guests are invited on 
the condition that they shall bite every mouthful 
of food thirty-two times before it is swallowed. 
This is a fad worth cultivating. I believe it started 
in London. 


To Throw Off Drowsiness 


MarIieETTA. If you have slept enough, then 
exercise and take a cool bath to throw off drowsi- 
ness. If it is after eating that you feel stupid and 


| logy you may be quite sure that the drowsiness is 


due to the amount of blood called away from the 


| brain to the digestive organs. 


Is it Possible for an Invalid to Exercise? 

GerTrRupE K. Exercise is not only possible 
but it is advisable for many invalids. Massage 
sometimes offers the best form for one who is 
bedridden. Or if this is not practicable careful 
rubbing is often a good substitute. Never overtire 
a sick person. The best time for exercise is from 
two to three hours after eating. 


How to Rest When Not Sleepy 


SHoPGIRL. Sleeping is not always resting. 
Indolence is not rest. Change of occupation is 
resting. As you work in the city go out into the 


country for a rest over Sunday. The girl who lives 
in the country would feel refreshed by a day or two 
of city sights and sounds. The art of true resting 
is very hard to learn. Any energetic girl can work, 
and work well, but each one has to learn for herself 
how really to rest. 


The Objection to the Use of Feather Pillows 


D. H. Feather pillows are heating to the head 
and they quickly take up impurities. 
How Much Sleep is Necessary ? 

NERVOUS GIRL. 
the twenty-four is a sufficiently long time for 
sleeping. But some girls need nine hours at night 
to put them in perfect trim for the next day’s work. 


The kind of sleep has a great deal to do with the 
refreshment that it brings. 


A Possible Cause for Boils and Pimples 


SALLIE M. Very probably your vitality is at a 
low ebb, and your blood is impoverished. Are 
you living a sedentary life? Then go out into the 
fresh air several times a day and stir up your circu- 
lation by a brisk walk or run. Lack of proper 
exercise is the secret of many common ills. Then, 
again, in various instances, boils and pimples 
seem to result from digestive disturbances. 


Hard Water Injurious to the Complexion 
PATTY. 


Hard water is injurious to both skin 
and hair. 


Use rain-water for both. 


To Smooth Rough Arms 


F. B. T. Roughness of the skin on the back of 
the arm between the elbow and the shoulder is not 
uncommon. Sometimes it is due to carelessness 
in drying the arms thoroughly after bathing; 
sometimes to too little rubbing during the bath. 
Rub these spots with a cake of pumice-stone, fol- 
lowing this o the use of cold cream. 


The Cause of Itching Inside the Ears 


B.M. The cause of the intense itching inside 
your ears may be eczema or you may have disease 
of the middle ear. The trouble should not be 
neglected. You ought to see an aurist at once. 


The Girl Who is Troubled with Sleeplessness 


INSOMNIA. Your trouble is probably due to the 
sedentary life that you are living. At night before 
going to bed open your window wide and breathe 
deeply ten times. Then take a running exercise 
and jump into bed. 


Does Exercise Affect Digestion? 


Sy.tviA. Exercise is excellent treatment for cer- 
tain forms of indigestion. It should be vigorous 
enough to start the perspiration. It will make you 
breathe more deeply and will send the blood danc- 
ing through your veins. The waste matter that 
has been stored up during your days of quiet— 
for rarely is a dyspeptic energetic—is jostled out 
of the crannies where it has been stagnating, and 
is eventually thrown off from the body. Exercise 
also stirs up and moves along the food in the 
stomach and intestines. Vigorous exercise which 
makes the arms work is especially good for girls 
who suffer from ‘‘sedentary” indigestion. 


The Care of the Sick 


HoME Norse. It is the little things that count 
in taking care of an invalid. A dainty tray with a 
very little food will often tempt a capricious appe- 
tite, while a too generous showing will totally 
courage the patient. Never ask a sick person if 
there is anything you can do for her. 


Laughter its a Good Exercise 


De.iA. A certain teacher of physical culture 
confesses that she plans to have her classes laugh 
heartily at least once during their daily lesson. 
Laughter is a most beneficial exercise for the ab- 
dominal organs and aids digestion by stimulating 
muscular action. 


Avoid Eating When Overfatizued 


GRACE. It is much better not to eat at all when 
you are worried and overfatigued. Indeed, to eat 


Generally, eight hours out of | 


at all at such a time is to overeat, for the digestive | 


organs are in no condition to take care of food. 
Rest until you are able to digest a simple meal. 


Beware of Highly-Colored and Scented Soap 

BERTHA. 
cheap, highly-colored and scented soap is impure. 
The coloring matter is often injurious to the skin. 
The perfume is commonly used to cover up the 
odor of impure ingredients. 


Chocolate Used as a Beverage 


FLORENCE. Chocolate is a good drink for those 
who are overworked or worried. It does not, like 
tea and coffee, produce insomnia. On account of 
the fat and other constituents it is nutritious. 
When taken to excess it often causes dyspepsia on 
account of the amount of sugar which it contains. 


What Shall I Do for Indigestion? 


SCHOOLGIRL. The stooped and cramped posi- 
tion in which you sit for at least five hours every 
day is sufficient cause for continued indigestion. 
In the first place, as you sit, the action of the dia- 

hragm, which is the largest “breathing” muscle 
in the body, is very much hampered. This muscle 
lies between the chest and the abdomen. When 
you lean forward the breathing and the action of 
the heart are both interfered with. The flow of 
blood through the internal organs becomes sluggish 
and indigestion is only one evil that results. Sit 
properly and exercise hard in the open air and 
your indigestion will probably vanish. 


You may be practically sure that a | 


La franc 
SHOE Jar 
WOMEN 


now offers, among its 
other attractive Spring 
models, a new and dis 
tinctive fea- 
turein shoe 
making 
which 
provides - 
for tender a... 
teetacom- No. 5278 
fort here- 
tofore un- 
known. The ¢ 


Flexible 
WELT 


recently perfected by 
us, affords a long- /( 
© ught-for shoe-improve- ~ 
’ i 2 : e _—=_ 
Mo. 5184 ment of interest to shoemen 
everywhere ; and agreeably 
solves the puzzling shoe- 
problem for many a woman. ‘The 
La France Flexible Welt is ‘* more 
comfortable than a turn’’—for no 
/ matter what the thickness of 
/ @ the sole, it yields to the slight- 
j est movement of the foot — 
has anew and most delight- 
ful ease — and all, mind you, 
without sacrifice to the beauty 
and glove-like fit so character- 
istic of all La France models. 
This Flexible W elt is but one 
example of the high standards 
governing the making of the 
a France, which ensure best 
possible materials, skilled and 
conscientious construction, and 
a supreme quality which is 
_never lowered — hence the last- 
ing style, grace and comfort of 
every finished La France. In fact, each 
La France model — there is a style suit- 
able to every need or occasion — is 
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$3.50 
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‘As beautiful as it is easy ; 
And as easy as it is beautiful.” 


It will pay you in more ways than one to learn 
more of La France Shoe-goodness —from your 
dealer, or send us his name, and we will supply 
you with some very helpful shoe-information. 

In addition, we have just issued a very novel 

brochure, handsomely illustrated with origi- 

nal designs, entitled ** The Last First,’’ which 
will be given for the asking. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY 

















\e 362 Washington Street, Lynn, —_) 











GOFF'S 


ps URVETTE 


LIGHT 
GRACEFUL 
DURABLE 


The Braid fora Pleated Skirt 


CURVETTE never needs replac- 
ing—it will outlast any skirt and 
street dirt can be removed with 
brushing. 

CURVETTE’S peculiar construc- 
tion adapts itself to the natural curve 
of the modern skirt. Soft and plia- 
ble, it does not abrase the most del- 
icate kid shoe. 

Your money returned if it puck- 
ers, shrinks or fades. 

Should your dealer not carry 
CURVETTE, send us his name and 
sc. for each yard you require, with 
sample shade for matching. 


THE S*H- & M-co 


320 Mercer Street, New York City 







































ONGEVITY | 
promoted by fri 
tion; declining en 
ergy and decay f{« 
low decreasing circ! 
lation. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber Bath 
and 


p 





$] 50 | Flesh Brush 
f PRICE by its healthy, urge:t 
action opensthe pores 

AND Band assists them in 
PUL a throwing offthewa:te 


THEWSKIN 8 which the blood senus 
te” | S tothe surface. It 
quickens the circila 
tion and renewed 
vigor courses throug!) 
the body. 

The brush used dry 
will give a delightful 
** Massage " treatment 
in, Sent on receipt of 77ice- 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and —s of a 
sent seers a to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St. Detroit. Mich. 
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Make Your Walls Sanitary 


Alabastine is the only absolutely sanitary material for wall 
decoration. It cannot harbor insects nor disease germs because when 
applied it becomes a permanent part of the wall. 
Alabastine is more economical than burlaps, wall-paper, oil cloth or 
kalsomine, because it looks better, lasts longer and can be renewed in 
different tints for less than one-half the cost of other materials. 


\labastine 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


is easy to prepare, and easy to apply. Anyone can use it satisfactorily. A new coat of Alabastine 
can be applied over an old coat without the necessity of washing or scraping the walls—thus saving more than 
one-half the labor and expense in redecoration. 

Alabastine comes in dry powdered form in many beautiful tints, all ready to apply to any surface after 
mixing with cold water, according to directions on the package. 

These dainty Alabastine tints lend themselves most charmingly to the decorative treatment of the different 

rooms of the home. The color scheme of each different room can be made to harmonize with the decorations 

of the other rooms in the house, and at the same time to add to the attractiveness of the furnishings of each room. 














Write for book,“Dainty Wall Decorations,” showing many beautiful color plans 


This book will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10c, coin or stamps. It tells in detail why 
Alabastine is more sanitary, more durable, more artistic and more economical than any other wall decorating 
material. It tells how little it costs to decorate with Alabastine—from 50c to one dollar for the average 


room —and gives many valuable suggestions for the planning and furnishing of the home. Regular painters and 
decorators will find this book valuable. 


Ask your local dealer to show you the Alabastine Art Portfolio of Prize Designs 


From this handsome Art Portfolio you can see exactly how Alabastine looks on the wall, you can see how many beautiful 
combination tints can be made, and from it you can plan the decoration of your home and place your order for Alabastine. 


Alabastine is sold in properly labeled, and carefully sealed 5lb. packages, at 55c the package for tints and 50c 
for white. Ask your dealer for Alabastine, and accept nothing but Alabastine. Insist upon seeing the name 
Alabastine on the package. It is your positive guarantee that the material you buy is absolutely sanitary. 


Sample tint cards and folders describing Alabastine will be mailed free on request, or a copy of the book ‘‘ Dainty Wall 
Decorations” will be sent to any address for 10c, coin or stamps. 


The Alabastine Company, 900 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water Street, New York City. 
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LABORATE desserts 
that are ‘‘too much 
trouble’ with an old- 
model ice cream freezer 
are delightfully. quick 

and simple with the new three- 
motion Snow-Ball. A child can 
operate it—cogs and mechanism 
enclosed so they cannot catch little 
fingers or big ones. Delectable 
ice cream, sherbets, frozen fruit 
and fruit ices can be easily 


Made at home with the 
Snow: 


Freezer 


Progressive stores everywhere carry 
the Snow-Ball Freezer, are just putting 
it in stock, or can get it for you. Ask 
your dealer, but don’t be persuaded to buy 
an old-model freezer just because he has 
it instock. Hecan get the Snow-Ball for 
you if you insist. All sizes from one 
quart up. 

Write to-day for ‘‘The Snow-Ball 
Book’’ of frozen desserts, with seventy 
special recipes for home use. Every 
woman should have the book. Ittellsall § | 
about freezers, why the Snow-Ball is best 
and how to make the most delicious 
frozen things while you wait. It’s free. 


Richmond Cedar Works 
110 Orleans St., Richmond, Va. 


Makers of Snow-Ball Freezer and the 
Famous Majestic Washer 
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‘* The Rug of Distinction”’ 


Half the cost of other 
rugs; but twice the 
beauty and wear. 

Such richly-blended color- 
ings, striking artistic designs 
and extraordinary wearing 
quality are found in no other 
rugs for double the money. 


Sizes from 27x 54 inches to 
12x18 feet. 


$1.50 to $27 | 
Sold by the best dealers in the 
United States. Look on the tag 
for the name “Kashmir” and the 
tiger trade-mark. 
Write today for beautiful free cata- 
logue in colers with full information. 


Fries-Harley Co. 
Makers of Rugs Exclusively 


701 Bourse Bldg. Philadelphia 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap is made in a/ 
clean, sun-flooded factory ; then 
stored a full year in a dry, 
airy place before coming to 
you. 

Is it such a wonder it lasts 
so long? 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 


interest to girls. 





— 


Dinner Conversation 





Ata dinner should 
conversation be gen 
eral, and how can 
one make itso? Or 
may one devote ex 
clusive attention to 
one’s neighbors ? 

(Mprs.) I. B. S. 

At small dinners 
the conversation 
usually begins with 
one’s neighbors, but 
as the meal pro 
gresscs it is customary and also more conducive to 
sociability to make the conversation general. By 








| addressing some one at a little distance across the 


table whose attention is unoccupied, those between 
are usually drawn into the conversation, but the 
voice should not be raised—the subject must 
appeal to interest. When there are more than 
eight or ten persons at table one’s conversat’on is 

Riefly with the person assigned by the 
hostess as one’s companion, and occasionally with 
one’s other neighbor. 


Cards for Afternoons and Evenings at Home 


May girls send out their own cards without their 
mothers’ cards for afternoons and evenings at 
home? Are young men asked to such affairs ? 

JUSTINE. 

Young girls may send their cards unaccom- 

anied by those of their mothers only for informal 

Fittle teas, to which their girl friends are bidden. 

It is customary to ask young men to teas and recep- 

tions for both afternoon and evening, but the invi- 

tations should be in the joint names of mother and 
daughter. 


What to Have on the Sideboard 
What should be placed on a sideboard ? 
(Mrs.) H. K. P. 
It is the custom to place the larger pieces of 
silver on the sideboard. It is thought by some that 


| a dish of fruit gives hospitable suggestion. 


How to Eat Sandwiches 
Are sandwiches eaten with a fork ? ELLA. 
If one is gloved they may be so eaten, but unless 
one objects to soiling the glove they are more 


| properly taken between thumb and finger. 


Never Carry Your Gift to a Wedding Reception 


When invited to a reception following a mar- 
riage ceremony is it the proper thing to carry a 
gift? ALICE E 

No, the gift should be sent, accompanied by 
pl card, in advance of the wedding, if possible. 

f not, it may be sent after that event. During the 
reception the bride would have no opportunity to 
receive it with appreciation. 


A Man Should Not Hold a Girl’s Hand 


Is it proper for a young man to hold a girl’s 
hand provided they are close friends? 
i. ¢. 


By no means, unless they are betrothed. 


Disposal of Gifts After a Broken Engagement 


When an engagement is broken should all the 
little gifts of friends, intended for the future home, 
be returned ? oe 

It is entirely a matter for individual decision. 
The gifts of formal friends or of the relatives, 
friends and acquaintances of the man should 


| naturally be returned. 


To Break the Ice at a Dance 


Will you tell me how to relieve a dance of stiff- 

ness and formality at its beginning ? 
Marie LOUISE. 

The hostess and her assistants should make as 
many introductions as possible. The new ac- 
quaintances will be interested in making and re- 
ceiving impressions. At cotillions it is now the 
custom to have for the first figure a grand chain, 
like that of the Lancers. It gives opportunity to 
know who is present and for a word or so of greet- 
ing. When the partners finally meet they take 
the places reserved for them. 


The Obligation Imposed by a Dinner Invitation 


_ Is an invitation to a large tea or reception con- 
sidered an adequate return for a dinner invitation 
which was not accepted ? KITTREDGE. 


No. A dinner is the most complimentary of 
social functions. If you did not accept the invita- 
tion you may defer the return civility until it suits 
your convenience. 

May One Send Invitations by Mai!? 

Is it correct to mail invitations, or should they 
be sent by hand? a Ge. ee 

Time was when those who were considered 


| within the pale of good society never sent their 
| invitations by post, but now it is done universally, 


even by the most punctilious. 


Bouillon-Cups Not Appropriate at Dinners 
May bouillon be served in cups at a large din- 
ner? SOPHIE. 
No. Bouillon-cups are only correctly used at 
luncheons and suppers. 
A Point of Distinction Between Letter and Note 


Where is the proper place to write the date and 
address in correspondence ? MINNIE. 


In a letter the date and your address should be 
placed at the top of the first page at the right, but 
in a brief note they are written at the left of the 


| last page, a little lower than the signature. 


Do Not Kiss Your Friends on the Street 


Is it considered good form for girls to kiss one 
another on the street when parting? 


DoLty. 
No. It is a survivai of bad form belonging to 
the past generation. The street is not the place 


for demonstrations of tenderness, and if the kiss 
be perfunctory, a mere matter of habit, it is worth- 
less and were better omitted. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


A Man’s Cards at a Coming-Out Party 
At a young girl’s début reception how many 
cards should a man leave? PETER. 
Three: one for the young woman and one for 
each of her parents—even though her father’s 
name may not have appeared on the invitation. 


The Fashionable Hours for Weddings 


What are the fashionable hours for weddings? 
EVELYN H. 

The most fashionable hour for the ceremony is 
‘*high noon,” but more weddings take place in the 
afternoon than at any other time, owing to the fact 
that a reception is more easily arranged for than a 
breakfast where many guests are bidden. Three 
in the afternoon is the favorite hour in winter, and 
four in spring or summer. Evening weddings are 
not in present favor with fashionable folk. 


The Necessary Calls After a Reception 


When one receives an invitation to a reception, 
given in the name of three hostesses who are not 
members of the same family, is one expected to 
call afterward upon all three? Mrs. I. B. C. 


If you attend the reception you should leave 


cards for the three hostesses, and although no | 


after-call is required you may call upon each lady 
at her own home. If you are not present at the 
reception you should call upon the lady at whose 
house the entertainment was given and the one to 
whom you owe the invitation. If the third be a 
stranger you may do as you please; if she bea 
friend you owe her a call. 


When to Write on Correspondence Cards 

Will you tell me when correspondence cards are 
used ? CHARLOTTE Y. 

Only for short, informal notes or brief messages 
are correspondence cards properly used. 

Form of Invitation to a Wedding Reception 


What form should be used for inviting guests to 
a reception following a marriage when only the 


families of bride and bridegroom and their close | 


friends are to witness the ceremony ? 
BEULAH. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Livingstone 
request the pleasure of the company of 
(name written in) 
at the wedding reception of their daughter 
Marian 
and 
Mr. Donald Graham 
on Tuesday, April twenty-first, at two P. M. 


(Address) 


When the Hostess Herself Opens the Door 


If a woman opens her own door to visitors should 
she precede or follow them into the parlor? 
ANXIETY. 
She should lead the way as one who would make 
them welcome. A servant should stand aside and 
motion them to enter the room. 


The Visiting-Card May Not be Used for Regrets 
Is it ever permissible to use one’s visiting-card 
upon which to write regrets for an invitation ? 
ANNA. 
Never. A note should be written with every 
attention to polite detail, and in the same degree 
of formality as that used in the invitation. 


Gloves Should be Donned Before Going Out 


Do you consider it a breach of manners for a 
girl to put on her gloves in the street? 
ANNABEL. 
Yes. It is the proper thing for a woman to be 
entirely dressed before leaving the house. 


How Soon a Person in Mourning May Call 

How soon after a bereavement is it proper to 
make social calls? F. A. 

A widow should not resume general calling until 
two years have passed since her husband’s death. 
In other cases of bereavement a year’s interval is 
usually allowed, but it is a matter in which per- 
sonal tastes and wishes may be consulted. Mourn- 
ers signify their desire to reénter society by sending 
their cards to friends and acquaintances, or leaving 
them in person. 


Ask a Woman’s Permission Before Introducing 


Is it always necessary to ask the permission of 
young women before presenting young men to 
them ? (Miss) D. A. R 

Yes, except in the case of host and hostess, who 
may introduce all their guests without previously 
asking permission. If the presentation is merely 
casual the acquaintance need not be acknowl- 
edged clsewhere unless it is desired—not all have 
good memories for faces. 


What Does the Bridegroom Pay For? 


Will you tell me in detail what are the bride- 
groom’s expenses at a church wedding ? 
FLEMING. 
He purchases the wedding-ring and a present for 


the bride. The bride’s bouquet is also his gift, and | 
he conforms to custom in sending bouquets to be | 
He usually presents | 


carried by the bridesmaids. 
his best man and ushers with some bit of jewelry as a 


souvenir of the occasion and sends them their | 


gloves and ties. He provides the carriage in which 
he and his best man drive to church, and which the 
latter uses to convey him to the bride’s house 
after the ceremony, and the one in which he and 
his wife drive away, en route for the place of the 
honeymoon. He snould also place a carriage at 
the disposal of the clergyman, whose fee he in- 
trusts to the best man, to be given with his thanks. 


Humming in a Public Place is Vulgar 


Do you not consider it a breach of good manners 
for a young woman to hum or sing under her 
breath in a public place? It is not infrequently 
done. M. V. 


Probably the worst manners are those of persons 


who are anxious to draw attention to themselves | 


or who make elaborate efforts to appear to ignore 
the presence of others. The example you give is 
simply vulgar. 




































| $2.50 dozen, Sample 25c. 


Comfort~Ease 


WI 
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For NY ? 
Tender 
Feet 


l‘or every woman 
who will wear 





SHOES 


The most comfortable 
shoe for women ever 
made. Soft, Flexible, 
Perfect Fitting an 
dsome. 

Very Durable. No 

Tacks. No Lining 


Perfect fit to wrinkle 


guaranteed or and hold 
money refunded moisture 
No Seams. 


Anlowa woman writes: Virst a 

leather shoe I have been able to wear in twenty years. 

A Boston woman writes: “1 never had anything so 

comfortable. I wear them all the time.” 

From a woman in Ind Ter.: “ | never wore a more 

comfortable shoe and never had so perfect a fit. I shall 

recommend them to my friends.” 

From a woman in : “ They are both hand- 

some and comfortable.” 

Hundreds of similar testimonials on 

file in our office. Lace $3.CO 

Prices : Button$3.25 
Oxfords $2.50 


Sent by Mail 
Postpaid 
Send outline of 


foot and yive size 
usually worn 


Eastern Shoe Co. 
204 Broadway , Beverly, 
Mass. 
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Can be 
bent 
double 








N. B. —Agents wanted every- 
where, special inducements. 





All Women Want——— 
“ 


rtistic Homes 


HICAGO VARNISH COMPANY offers 
‘*First Aid” to every puzzled woman 
who desires to finish and decorate her new 
home —or re-decorate her old one, or any 
portion of it. The Stains, Enamels and 
Finishes made by this Company are sur- 
passed by none. They supply effects both 
decorative and durable when used on 
standing woodwork and floors. Margaret 
Greenleaf, their consulting decorator, will 
suggest harmonious decorations of wall 
covering and draperies to use in connection 
with these stains and enamels. 

A full color scheme made up with finished 
panels, sample of wall paper, ceiling color and 
drapery material is sent upon request. No 
charge whatever is made for this provided the 
ape of the Chicago Varnish Company are used. 

rite to the Decorative Department; send 
rough sketch of your floor plan to-day. You 
will receive the help you need. 

Chicago Varnish Company’s finishes produce 
rich effects on the most inexpensive woods. 
Send roc to cover postage and you will receive 
‘*The Home Ideal,” a booklet by Margaret 
Greenleaf, fully illustrated, and a wood panel 
showing an exquisite finish for floors or stand- 
ing woodwork, as may be desired. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
Established 1865 
29 Dearborn Avenue 19 Vesey Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 

















A piano with 
a 


Repu- 
tation 


gained 
through its 
distinctive 
ness for 
Sweetness of 
Tone, Perfect 
Action, 
Beauty and 
Construction. 


The HASBROUCK 


is today the ‘‘ Master’s Ideal”’ and is used 
by Musicians of note. 


We sell ‘‘ Direct to you from our factory,” 
where we have no regular dealers. 


Dealers wanted in all unoccupied ter- 
ritory. 
Write for Catalogue, Photographs, Etc. 


HASBROUCK PIANO COMPANY 
Factory and Warerooms 
i 


539 West 21st Street, New York 
AND 
LLASS PINS saoses 
ge — College or School 
Made to order in any style or mate- 
rial. Read our money saving offer. 
Either of the two styles here illus 
MED trated, enameled inoneort ocolors 
and showing any let- 
ters or numerals, but not 
¢ more than shown in illustra. 4 
tion. Silver Plate $1.00 dozen, 
Sample 10c. Sterling Silver 
FREE— our 
new and handsomely illustrated catalog — 
shows new styles in gold and silver. Sat- 
isfaction teed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special 
designs and estimates free. . 
tian Bros. Co.,21 F South Av., Rochester,N.Y. 
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AND OTHER HOSPITABLE PERSONS— 
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Here is a chance to get 


’ A $2.00 Cook Book for Sixty Cents 


A new original work specially prepared for us 





A complete up-to-date guide for the housekeeper, beautifully 
illustrated with twenty colored prints of the highest merit showing 
how dishes ought to look when served in an appetizing manner. 


This book covers the bill of fare from hors-d’oeuvres to after-dinner coffee. There are 
62 different salads; 60 fortifying soups; 50 recipes for vegetables; 91 entrees, from Aspic 
Jelly to Chicken Supreme; 51 sauces for meats and vegetables; 41 rules for the chafing 
dish; over 60 suggestions for invalid cookery, besides recipes for fish, meats, hot and cold 
desserts, bread, cake, beverages, etc., etc. It is a complete Cook Book and not the usual adver- 


tisement of a manufacturer’s own goods. 
The author, Miss Maria Willett Howard, 


is at the head of the culinary department of the most 
advanced college for self-supporting women in the 
country. The recipes are the latest word in 
scientific cooking, refined, wholesome and appe- 
tizing. There are chapters on the properties of 
foods and their value for heat and tissue-build- 
ing; on how to market; on the theory of baking 
and boiling, etc.; on the butler’s duties and how 
dinners and lunches, formal and informal, should 
be arranged, set and served; and the woman 
who does her own cooking will find hundreds of 
simple, practical, economical dishes, which will 
be worth many times to her the cost of the book. 


ee ea On receipt of SIXTY CENTS 
TYAS Wom ew we will send this 360-page Cook Book, 
Ue well printed on good paper, strongly 
bound in linen, ina stout box and pay 
the postage ourselves. Youwould put us 
under obligations by sending a money- 
order, but if that is inconvenient send 
stamps of not over 10c. denomination. 


For sale also by Booksellers and Newsdealers at 60c. 











The Walter M. Lowney Co. stands 
squarely back of this offer. 


We have always given the public its money's worth 
and we always shall. You get at a bargain one 
of the best Cook Books ever issued and we get 
some advertising. 

If you are disappointed,— even a little, —send 
it back and get your money. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY Co. 


: COCOA, 
CHOCOLATE, 
CHOCOLATE BONBONS. 


Dept. C. Boston, Mass. 

















The dainty opal jar, tightly packed, 
is the only preservative of 


Mac Laren’s 


Imperial Cheese 


Ihe cheese itself contains no pre- 
servatives to impede digestion or 
to poison thesystem. The opal jars 
are sterilized before being filled 
—and our whole process of man- 
ufacture is attended with effective 
cleanliness and regard for purity. 


Imperial Cheese is delicious to the 
taste — admirable as a nourishing 
food —and conveniently put up 
in jars—from 10 cents upward. 


It must be kept in a cool place. 


MAC LAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Canada 


CHEESE SALAD 


Chop two dozen English walnut meats very 
tine, add a Club jar of 
Mac Laren'’s Imperial 
Cheeseand halfa cuy ful of 
white celery chopped fine, 
a dash of salt and pepper. 
Mix an! form into tiny 
balls. Dish on lettuce 
leaves and serve with 
Mayonnaise dressing for 
lunch or with French 
Dressing for dinner. This 
recipe may be used with 
olives instead of celery 








WHEN YOU BUY 


World Brand Silverware 


You actually get 50% more Silver than in plated 
ware recognized as Standard. That is, Standard 
ware carries 4 ozs. of silver 
to a certain number of Table- 
spoons. World Brand 6 ozs. 


of Silver, or 4 again as much, 


Carries 50% More Silver 
Than Standard Plate 


This proves that World Brand 
has not only greater intrinsic 
value, but insures greater wear, 
at the same time 
costing but a trifle 
more than 


S Standard goods. 


















Insist upon 
your Dealer 
showing you 
World Brand 


Silverware. 





Upon receipt of 
your dealer's 
name, we will 
mail you free 
* The Etiquette 
of Entertaining,” 
by Margaret 
Hubbard Ayer. 


OREGON 





The 
American 
Silver Co. 


41 Main Street 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


MOSELLE 




















? How So Complete For The Cost, $2475? 
Auswer: Simplicity and Economy of Structural Detail. 
3 DIFFERENT FLOOR PLANS for this exterior and 193 
others in our No.5 Book. Only $1. We have many 
other books of plans of model homes as follows: — 

78 Cottages lessthan $800 50 | 194 Catg.$2000 to$2500 $1.00 

90 Costing $800 to$1200 .50 | 174 ** 2500to$3000 1.00 
136 Cstg.$1200to$1600$1.00 189 “ 3000to$4000 1.00 
178 “ $1600to$2000 1.00 154 “ $4000andup’d 1.00 


THE KEITHCO., Architects (23 Benne Ace. 








Pretty Table Ideas 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


UMMAGING through some musty 
volumes the other day, I stum- 
bled across the story of a queer 
old English custom which, be- 
sides being interesting on ac- 
count of its oddness, struck 
me as being just the thing for 
the young couples who keep writ- 
ing to me for anniversary ideas. 

I am afraid that our lusty 
grandsires in those old days were 

. skeptical of domestic happiness, 
and, in order to encourage even a semblance of 
felicity, a flitch of bacén was given in many places, 
as at the church of Dunmow, in Essex County, 
England, to the married couple who, after a twelve- 
month of matrimony, would come forward and 
make oath that during that time they had lived 
together in peace and harmony. 

The old documents make it clear that the origi- 
nal form of the custom required both husband and 
wife to make oath, but I am sorry to say that public 
opinion finally had such an effect that it became 
customary to present the flitch to the husband alone 
-—as a reward of patience. Alas, for the reputa- 
tion of wives in those days! Even when a man with 
every show of courage attempted to prove that 
he was justified in claiming the flitch, nobody took 
him seriously. A jury of six bachelors and six 
spinsters was informally impaneled, and this jury, 
not satisfied with the mere taking of oaths, called 
witnesses, questioned them, cross-examined them, 
and prepared a series of such nonsensical tests that 
very few couples ever came through the ordeal 
successfully. 

The performance furnished such jollification for 
those taking part that it seems to me a clever hostess 
could use it with good results even nowadays. 





For the centrepiece of the dinner-table one could 
have a slender little pole set in a jar of sand. The 
jar should be hidden with clover leaves and blos- 
soms, the pole bound around with green ribbons 
and four-leaf clovers, and on the tip of the pole 
a flitch of bacon should be suspended by green 
ribbons. Clover-green ribbons should extend from 
the tip of the pole to every cover, but only one of 
the ribbons should be attached to the bit of bacon. 
Candle-shades may be decorated with four-leaf 
clovers and gilded acorns. Little four-leaf clovers 
should be scattered all over the cloth, and little 
pink-nosed green pigs—tied with big bows of 
clover-green ribbons—could be given as souvenirs. 


| Guests should be allowed to choose their own 


places. The menu-cards, cut clover-shaped from 
green paper and decorated with gilded wedding- 
rings, should bear the following cheerful lines, 
which were often used in the original ceremony: 
‘Is there to be found a married man 

That in verity declare can 

That his marriage him doth not rue, 

That he has no fear of his wife for a shrew, 

He may this bacon for himself down hew.” 


Every man in the party, before he is even per- 
mitted to attempt to prove his fitness for the bacon, 
should be obliged to make the customary oath 
which was worded substantially as follows, in 
quaint old English: 

‘Hear me all people, seekers of this baconne, that 
I, Johne, sithe | wedded Mary my wyfe, and sithe I 
hadd hyr in my keepyng and at my wylle, by a yere 
and a day after our marryage, I wolde not have 
chaunged for none other, farer ne fowler, rycher ne 
pourer, ne for none other descended of greater lyne- 
age, slepyng ne wekyng, at noo tyme. And yf the 
said Mary were sole, and I sole, I wolde take hyr to 
be my wyfe before all the wymen in the worlde, of 
what condicions soever they be, goode or evylle; so 
helpe me baconne, and thys fleshe and all fleshes.”’ 


After these solemn declarations are made the 
hostess should put the bacon-seekers through 
every form and variety of test that light-hearted 
ingenuity can suggest. 

As a final test each husband should draw to him 
the ribbon streamer which leads to the bacon flitch 
in the centre of the table, and, after an instant of 
tantalizing suspense, the bacon will fall to him to 
whose ribbon streamer it is attached. 


What I am Asked 


A “Bo-Peep” Party for Children 


What do you think would be pretty for the table 

decorations of a ‘‘Bo-Peep” party for i te ? 
Mr Oz. 

I believe the nursery rhyme intimates Pu “Bo- 
Peep” was in a quandary for fear her sheep would 
come home ‘without their tails behind them.” 
And working with this idea in mind one could have 
dainty little white woolen sheep, with all their tails 
cut off, at every cover. Soft bows of pale pink and 
blue ribbons should be tied around the necks of 





these little souvenirs, and strands of narrow pink 
and blue baby ribbon should extend from each 
sheep to a bed of shaded pink and blue hyacinths 
in the centre of the table. A charming little shep- 
herdess’s crook, gilded and tied with ribbons, 
should be laid gently across the hyacinth flowers. 
Dresden candle-shades may be used if one has 
them, and during the collation the children may be 
told that only one of the sheep of ‘‘Bo-Peep” will 
ever succeed in finding its tail. This tail—one of 
those that have been cut off—should be tied to one 
of the ribbon streamers which lead from each 
child’s plate to the hyacinth bed in the centre of 
the table. The children will naturally be interested 
in discovering which of the poor little sheep will 
find its tail again, and to make that important dis- 
| covery at the close of the party, every little tot 
must pull her streamer out from under the flowers. 


An April Fool Party 

Please help me with some suggestions for an 
April fool party. I want to play a lot of jokes on 
my friends. Miss M. D. 

Although my brain, like ‘‘Old Mother Hub- 
bard’s” larder, is quite bare as far as practical 
jokes are concerned, I think you could have a very 
jolly little party by serving a ‘‘ Topsy-turvy” din- 
ner. Arrange the dining-table apparently in 
wild confusion. Have the cloth awry, the centre- 
piece wrong side out, the pepper-pots in the candle- 
holders, the candles upside down in the salt-stands, 
all the dining-room chairs under the table, and 
whatever other nonsense your ingenuity suggests. 
For a centrepiece have a crazily-built wall of yel- 
low and green blocks. Have a pellmell mass of 
vines and scarlet flowers scattered wildly over the 
blocks, and on top of the wall have a scarlet 
‘*Humpty-Dumpty” standing on his head. Write 
guests’ names backward on little white dunce- 
caps turned half-way inside out. Decorate the 
wrong side of the caps with bells, scarlet and 
green ribbons, and the verse describing ‘‘ Humpty- 
Dumpty’s” downfall. 

Serve the first course— bouillon—in dinner-plates 
with fruit-knives. When guests have finished and 
thoroughly enjoyed the bouillon, serve chicken in 


the soup-tureen and vegetables from the silver tea- | 


service. Accompanying coffee-spoons may be sub- 
stituted for knives and forks. Serve chicken salad 
from a chocolate-pitcher in after-dinner coffee-cups 
and provide the guests with vegetable-spoons. 
Pass water in shallow soup-plates. Serve ices in 
folded dinner napkins, pour nuts and olives into 
tumblers from cut-glass carafes, and pass after- 
dinner coffee in dinner-plates with oyster-forks 


A Coffee Booth at a Church Bazar 


I have been put in charge of a coffee booth at 
our coming church bazar. I want to have a novel 
table, but how am I going, to do anything with 
such a practical subject? ou will help me I 
shall be deeply and sincerely inde 
tion is outside of your department will you turn it 
over to some one else, if there is any one who will 
answer it? HOPELEss. 





ebted. Ifthe ques- | 


I wonder if you could have the booth made to | 


represent an immense hollow coffee-pot? It might | 


be made of boards and covered with tinfoil or silver 


paper. The handle and top could both be stained | 
dull brown, and the spout should be very low and 


broad so that it could be used as a counter, with 
just enough room for one person to stand in the 
opening. That one person—the good fairy who 
presides over the coffee booth—should be daintily 
costumed in brown. She could also wear a little 
white ruffled cap and apron run with brown rib- 
bons, and a necklace of coffee beans strung on 
brown thread. The illusion of the coffee-pot could 
be kept up by having puffs of steam issue at inter- 
vals from the spout, and delicious cups of steam- 
ing coffee could be served over the counter. 


A “Hard Times” Party 
I want to give a ‘‘hard times” party. It must 
be ef novel and very jo lly, and I know I can 
depend on you for just the ideas that I need. 
ENTHUSIASTIC READER OF THIS COLUMN. 


Many thanks for your letter, which was a great 
pleasure to me, and, while I can easily claim an 
acquaintance with the subject of your dinner, I 
must say that I hardly know what form of decora- 
tion would carry out the idea. Suppose you spread 
the table with a ragged cloth (beautifully laundered), 
and use cracked china, pewter knives and forks and 
thick, old-fashioned tumblers. For place doilies 
substitute ‘* patches” of gay-colored calico neatly 
darned down on the cloth at every cover. In the 
centre of the table have a ragged scarecrow artis- 
tically made of old umbrella ribs, straw and gayly- 
colored pieces of patched and frayed calico. The 
main stick of the scarecrow’s body may be pushed 
down into a jar of damp sand, the jar being con- 
cealed by a mass of flowers—ragged-robins, if you 
can get them. Top the scarecrow with a little straw 
doll’s hat wreathed with ragged-robins, and decorate 
the candle-shades with a row of little pocketbooks— 
ernpty and gapingopen. Tie the little pocketbooks 
with bits of ribbon and knotted string, and at 
every cover have a darning ball, a spool of darn- 
ing cotton and a mending-needle. The needles 
should be very large and the darning cotton gayly 
colored. 

Guests may find their places by each identify- 
ing some personal article more or less dilapi- 
dated, and each guest during the dinner should 
give an account of her most original attempt at 
economizing or at making out in the face of emer- 
gency with an empty pantry or wardrobe. For five 
minutes between the courses the hostess must set 
all her guests a-darning furiously—men not ex- 
cepted—and at the close of the dinner a penny 
should be awarded for the cleverest needlework. 


Table Decorations for a Towel Shower 

Please give me an idea for a ‘‘towel” shower. 
How am I to have the table decorations in any 
way appropriate ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

For the table centrepiece have a large, rough, 
Turkish towel spread out flat. For place doilies 
have rough Turkish washcloths with pretty blue 
borders. Mass white flowers in the centre of the 
table, and from under the flowers have dainty, 
baby-blue ribbons leading to each cover, and tied 
to tiny, gilded buckets filled with nuts and can- 
dies. Write the guests’ names, with a blunt point, 
on delicate white bars of soap, tie the soap with big 
bows of blue ribbon, and finish the candle-shades 
with fringes of tiny sponges strung on blue silk. 





NOTE— Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail 
any questions that are sent to her if a stamped addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 
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ABEL 


FoopD PRODUCTS 


have the rich natural flavor 


and are the best obtainable materials 
— fruits, vegetables, poultry, meats,— 




















Prepared in Clean Kitchens, 


under strict sanitary conditions, 
by skilled and experienced chefs. 


We are a/zravs glad to show visitors our 
kitchens and methods, 


Blue Label Soups 


are just as good soups as Blue Label 
Ketchup is good ketchup. Unequaled 
by any home product. 


Ready to serve after heating. 
20 KINDS. 
Send for booklet describing our various products, 
canned fruits, vegetables, meat delicacies, jams, jel- 


lies, preserves, soups, ketchup, etc., free on request. 


INSIST upon having 


Blue Label Products 


Curtice Brothers Co. 


) Rochester, N. Y. 1G 












The picture of 
the Minuteman 
is on every 
package. It is 
part of our trade-mark. 


O you know Minute Gelatine ? 

Have you come to know 

how it saves time, labor, and doubt 
in the making of desserts ? 


A pure, delicious, wholesome food 
product, used daily in millions of the best 
homes. Requires no soaking, dissolves 
immediately in boiling water or milk. All 
measured, each package contains four en- 
velopes, each envelope makes one pint. 
Whole package makes one-half gallon of 
delicious jelly. 


Ask your grocer for it. Full pack- 
age by mail 12c. and your grocer’s 
address. Minute Cook Book Free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY 
| Department J, Orange, Mass. 


MASPERO’S 


Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the purest olive oil 
imported into this country and is guarantee: to 
he the first dripping before pressing from tle 
oo selected, sound, ripe olives. For forty years 

Maspero has been a recognized food expert 
pol his name has stood for absolute purity and 
unexcelled quality in fuod products. 


Pure Olive Oil 


is nature’s food and a necessity -— not a luxury. 
Maspero’s Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is made 
in Lucea, from olives grown in Lucca, the !nest 
flavored olives in the world, and has that rich, 
delicate nutty flavor which it is impossible to se 
cure in oils made in any other locality. It is made 
and packed under the most cleanly and hygienic 
conditions, conforms in every way to the Pure 
Food Laws and is tested at the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, and by the Italian Governm 
CANS—1 gal.$3.00, % gal.$1.60, %ga!l. 85c.,pt.50c; 
BOTTLES — Case of 1 doz. $7, case of 2 doz. 4 
bottles $7.50, case of 2 doz. &% bottles $5. Per !vot- 
tle —65c., 35c. and 25c. Delivered free N.Y City- 


SAMPLE FREE. If your provisioner ‘ors 
“| not have it, send his name and _ azrl lress 
and I will send you a sample bottle free 


C. MASPERO, IMPORTE 
Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., New B york 
(Pure "Food Specialist and Gov. Expert. 


N. E. A. =: Los Angeles | 
From July 8th to July 13th 


For information address 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal- 
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Armours 


Time plays no favorites—things that have a common quality ever quickly seek their kind —The 
Armour Products enjoy the distinction of Top Notch Quality—the time enduring kind—they 
have stood the test of forty years. 

Under the new U.S. meat inspection law, the name on the label is more important than ever. 
The inspection stamp guarantees purity. But “Purity” and “Quality” do not mean the same. Give 
two cooks identical materials. One will produce an epicure’s dinner; the other a failure. It’s the 
same in meat and food production on a large scale. “The Armour way” adds the quality. 
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—Havea taste of the quality of our “Star” 
Hams—that we may convince your appetite 
andreason both. These hams cost more than 
ordinaryhams. They are selected hams— 
selected according to a standard so strin- 
gent as to make it difficult to supply the 
demand. All good hams are not «Star”’ 
Hams. Armour’s “Star” brand is re- 
served for hams of extra quality. It 


The average is about one best ham among 
fifteen good hams. That one wins the “Star” 
brand. Hogs whose hams reach this honor must 
be aristocrats of their kind. They must be young, 

but matured. They must be corn fed. They 

must be firm-fleshed and only moderately fat. 
They must be “barrow” hogs. And _ their 
hams must weigh not less than eight nor more 
than twenty pounds. 
The hams of these porcine aristocrats then re- 
ceive special curing and are branded with the 
“Star,” as bestamong hams—“The HamWhat Am.” 
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distinguishes the best of the good hams. 


IMON PURE’? 


_—— SSS 








To be sure, use “simon pure.”’ Sure of what? Note this label. It means exactly what it says— 


“simon pure” leaf lard, in the pail, without an ounce 


of other fat in it. Moreover, it is the lard of selected 








Sure of the best lard on earth; the shortening 





that goes furthest for the money; the cleanest 
8 7s : leaf, refined by the best process yet invented—an 


absolutely pure, “dry,” perfect product — the very 
cream of lard. And the government seal—that strip 
of tin across the top, bearing the “U. S. Inspected 
and passed” stamp. There’s Uncle Sam’s guaranty 
that this lard is pure leaf,—the best of all shortening. 


sweetest, easiest-to-digest shortening; the lard 
that delights the user every time it’s used —Armour’s 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. Even competitors acknowl- 
edge it to be “practically the only pure leaf lard.” And 
you know there’s no cooking fat equal to Pure 











Leaf Lard. Therefore, “to be sure, use ‘Simon Pure.’” “To be sure, use ‘Simon Pure.’”’ 











The Best Extract of the Best Beef. A kitchen with- 
out Armour’s Extract of Beef is like soup without salt; 
it lacks savor. A jar of Extract (if it’s Armour’s) will 
double the resources of the housewife who likes to “have 
things taste good.” Armour’s Extract is a concentration of 
the rich, meaty flavors of choice beef—the best extract 
of the best beef. It gives life and zest to everything 
it touches —soups, entrees, roasts or vegetables. 


A little of Armour’s Extract helps to convert the 
“left overs” of yesterday into a choice dish for today. 
And when chilly days come, a quarter of a teaspoonful in 
a cup of boiling water, with a little salt and pepper, makes 
a beverage that warms, cheers and invigorates. 

“Culinary Wrinkles,” a little cook book written by Ida M. 
Palmer, tells of more than one hundred ways of using Armour’s 
Extract of Beef to advantage. It will be sent on request. 





le all 


SLICED *“* STAR’? BACON 


=. 








The bacon that cooks crisp without scorching — 
Armour’s “Star” Sliced Bacon (in tins or glass jars). 
For breakfast, it wakes up the appetite and stimulates 
digestion, as well as nourishes. It is “Star”? bacon in 
the first place, a selected, special-cure bacon. Then, 


tor putting into jars or tins, 


choic : f « » - } 
ty we Ae ARMOUR? 


to uniform thinness. ‘These 


slices are again sorted and carefully packed by light 
fingered girls and then sealed in air tight tins 
or jars. You thus get the very choicest bits of 
bacon from the largest bacon producing establish- 
ment in the world. Armour’s “ Veribest’’ Sliced 

Dried Beef (in glass jars or 


, ins) i luced | 
D COMPAR Y  imiter system of selecting, 


Zz sorting and packing. 
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© 7 to 8 inches in « 


Meehans’ Mallow Marvels 


An entirely new race of hardy perennials. 
Now offered for the first time. 

This new creation in herbaceous perennials 

striking foliage and brilliant blooms of the tender hot-house 

Hibiscus with the sturdy growth and hardiness of the native 


lameter 


comlsines the 


Mallow. It throws up strong stalks 7 to 8 feet high, whi 
from the last of July until September are emblazoned with the 
most gorgeous flowers 7 to 8 inches in diameter to be foun! 
outside of the tropics. Perfectly hardy, anl not particular 
about soil or location 
Thecolorsare clear satiny crimson, red and pink ; alsowhite 
We reserve the right to refuse orders 
for more than ten to any one person 


ONE YEAR OLD ROOTS if given good soil will grow from Sto 


& feet high; have two to five stems and flower this season. 
Lach Per 10 
Crimson Marvel $1.00 . $9.00 
White Marvel 1.00 ° 9.00 
Ked Marvel P 7” « 6.00 
Pink Marvel . . 50 4.00 





As it is impossible to show by photograph or enyray 
ing the wonderful brilliancy of the coloring of f 
Mallow Marvels, we have prepared a color-plate leaflet 
which we will gladly mail you. 
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THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 
Box R Germantown, Phila., Pa. 








ROSES 


GUARANTEED 
To 
BLOOM 


A new way 
to buy Roses 


A beautiful bed of fragrant 1oses ¢his season — 
success is insured. Your money back on every 
rose that doesn’t bloom by October 15th. 

Throw away your old-time fears, and get all 
the roses you want, without risking a cent — roses 
of the finest quality, on which we have centered 
48 years of hanutedine and experience, and have 
done this one thing well. 
can guarantee them. 

This is the most unusual rose-offer ever made: 


12 Roses for $1 


Every one guaranteed to bloom this season — such favorites 
as Pink Maman Cochet, Baby Rambler, Clotilde Soupert, the 
fine new rose, Madam Marlitt and others of our selection — 
all labeled, guaranteed, and sent postpaid, for less than % 
apiece. ~Order now. Stock is limited, We send them any 
time you say. 

Writeto-day for our new free Floral Guide of roses and hundreds 
of other choice plants —a practical and helpful 136-page book. 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
Growers of the best roses in America 
Box A, West Grove, Pa. 


That's the reason we 


















You Can Have This 
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ay Pot-Grown 


Rose Bush 


Delivered for 


25c 


Also Seed 
of this Charming 


|» Perfume Plant 


and our reliable 1907 Catalog of Vege- 
table, Field and Flower Seeds. The price 
— only 25c — for this beautiful, hardy, grow- 


ing. ever-bl Baby Rambler Rose 
Bush — all delivered prepaid — ought to put one in every 
home in America. Send for it at once. It will bloom 
indoors or out allsummer. A strong, healthy plant on its 
own root. Grows bushy, about 18 
inches high in 6-inch pot. 
We also send you with 
Rose order — Free — one 
packet of the Wonderful 
Perfume Plant — ‘ The 
Matthiola.” Its most 
delicate pink and _ lilac 
blossoms partly close in 
day. Expands and scents 
whole garden in evening. 
Our Catalogue offers 
valuable 


FREE 
PREMIUMS 


Send order today. 


Northrup, King & Co. 
“Sterling Seeds” 
726 Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















HENDERSON'S LAWN GRASS 


WILL GIVE 


A PERFECT LAWN 


IN 


SIX WEEKS 


Per bushel, $5.00; peck, $1.50; quart, 25c.; 
expressage prepaid. 


Our annual catalogue Everything 
for the Lawn mailed free if 








you mention this magazine. 


Peter Henderson & Co,°nocyon.” 








THE BOYS’ GARDEN 
CLUB 


By Annetta B. Tonnar 





IVEN a small town of our Middle West: its 
(5 simple, weather-stained cottages built for 
shelter rather than for beauty; its streets 
ill-kept and all but treeless, laid out for use rather 
than for pleasure; its lawns so-called merely by 
courtesy or habit; its back yards given over to the 
rubbish-heap and the ash-barrel — the problem of 
Leautifying it is by no means an easy one. 

In this particular town certain of its citizens 
decided that something must be done. : 

The ‘‘city fathers” discussed the matter in open 
meetings, and the street corners were silent wit- 
nesses to many a private conference. All agreed 
on one point: The town must “take on” a little 
dressing-up. No one knew how or where to begin, 
until a woman came forward with an excellent plan, 
which she proceeded immediately to carry out. 

The town, she knew, had its full share of small 
boys who roamed the streets those warm vacation 
days, idle, mischievous, ready for any evil-doing 
that came their way. Why not put them to helping 
the town, and so, incidentally, helping themselves 
as well? Among these the wise litthe woman cast 
her line, baiting it with an invitation to a water- 
melon feast. Thus she gathered the small loafers 
about her, and the scheme of ‘‘The Boys’ Garden 
Club” was unfolded to twenty eager hearers. 

A general plan of instruction, seeds and other 
essentials were secured from the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. A large shed was 
turned into a storeroom for tools, seeds and fer- 
tilizers; one end was arranged as a greenhouse for 
the starting of plants and shrubs; and the earnest 
enthusiasm of twenty street gamins testified to the 
fact that the Club was a real thing. 

For one month the boys studied hard to master 
the first principles of gardening, experimenting as 
they learned; then, divided into squads of five, 
they went about the town, soliciting orders for the 
beautifying and care of the streets and private 
lawns. Trees were set out and well cteaaanl grass- 
plots along the roadside soon greeted the passer-by. 
Civic pride being awakened, one man donated 
pal for a park, and the ladies of one of the 
churches provided a fountain; flowers were planted 
and shrubs set out in irregular clumps. 


The boys worked like ants; rubbish-piles and 
tin cans vanished; rapid-growing vines soon cast 


friendly mantles of green over unsightly fences, | 


sheds and the scrawny, skeletonlike porches 
which are part and parcel of the average cottage. 
Flower-boxes at windows and on 


porch-rails | 


added a touch of color and beauty to many of the | 


homes. The lawns were left open and —_ well 
trimmed; here, as in the park, shrubs were planted, 
and geraniums and many old-fashioned flowers— 


scarlet poppies, asters, mignonettes, daisies and | 


pansies—grouped with an eye to harmony of color. 

The flower seeds were not the only seeds they 
planted during those vacation days. The boys 
were busy all summer growing ameter, they 
learned the habit of work; they gained the incen- 
tive of earning something, and a sense of respon- 
sibility and of thoughtful care, in watching for 


their plants to come up and in tending them | 


afterward; they increased their knowledge and 


| strengthened their love of Nature and all things 


beautiful; they developed their young bodies by 
healthful exercise in the a air. Above all, their 


work was the best possible antidote for the per- | 


nicious habit of idling on the streets and the untold 
vices to which such idling tends. 


WHY THE JOURNAL PAID 


$175,000 TO ITS READERS. 


AST year THE JOURNAL paid out more than | 
$175,000 to those who during that time acted | 


as its representatives in looking after subscription | 
renewals and in introducing the magazine to those | 


not already subscribers. Many of these represent- 
atives of the magazine devoted their entire time 
to the work and made very handsome incomes, 
several earning more than $6000 each. A much 
larger number earned the money in spare hours 
with some special object in view or to supplement 
salaries received in other lines of employment. 
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Thousands of women obtained liberal sums by sim- | 


ply relieving their immediate friends and neighbors 
of the trouble of sending their own orders. 

The sum of money paid out was a pretty large 
one, but we are going to spend an even larger 
amount this year in the same way. 

If you have some cherished plan which lack of 
funds has prevented you from carrying out, or 
want to supplement a small income by pleasant 
work in leisure hours among agreeable, refined 
people, THE hc nap will help you to do it; if 
you want to devote your whole time to the work 
you can earn much more than the average man or 
woman in a salaried position receives. Two 
things are sure: whatever work you do, whether 


it be much or little, will be liberally paid for, and | 


you cannot help earning something. 


You can learn all about the plan, and get every- 
thing necessary for carrying it out, by writing a 
line of inquiry addressed to 

THE CIRCULATION BUREAU 
THE LAptiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


—— Going To Build A Home? — 
Get Davermans New Books 


Our Big $1.00 BOOK of 25c 


Plans ‘“*‘ Modern Homes,” for 


This book is the |3th edition and contains over 200 designs of practical homes, con- 
taining many double houses, flats, apartments, in fact, all kinds of home buildings, 
built in frame, stone, brick, cement, etc., ranging in price from $800 to $20,000, show- 
ing exterior views and floor plans and giving estimated cost of each house. 
ber, we send it for only 25¢ and 14c for postage. 


DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS. 


A book of 50 designs of summer cottages, bungalows, low cost and medium priced houses. 
Designed to meet the present demand. Just what you have been looking for. Contains houses 
costing $300 to $2,000. If you are looking for an attractive cottage or bungalow at small expense, 


sénd for this book. Price only 25c and 4c postage if you order now. 


OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE— $1.00 Per Year. 
Send for “ ART IN ARCHITECTURE,” our monthly magazine, devoted to home building 


and furnishing. en new designs monthly. Also much valuable information regarding the home. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


A $1,200 COTTAGE. 


f See | 


in silver 
and |4c 
for postage 
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This plan can be reversed to suit any location. hambe 


between dining + 


parlor and hall 


>/ ff 
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This house was built over 2,000 times in different parts of the world for $1,200 


to $2,000 according to location. 
Full Blue Print Working Plans and Specifi- 10 00 
cations of this Design, Without Change, for * 
If this design does not suit you, or if you have a design of your own in mind, we will draw floor 
plans to scale and furnish perspective view in water colors for only $5.00. 
_No matter where you live, we can plan your house as well and as economically as you can 
et it elsewhere. Our 3,000 satisfied customers last year can testify as to the truth of this statement. 
e have planned homes in ovens, Sipe of the Union. We know we can please you. At least 
i 


send 25c and |4c postage for our Big Book and 25c and 4c postage for Daverman's Bungalows, 
and see what we have to offer. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, So.cdepias, mich: 
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‘ Perfect Paint 


rasan for Fivery Purpose 


: NOTE 
Tre Think of every conceivable use, indoors 
. The most popular or out, to which it is possible to put paint 
house colors or varnish, stain or enamel; then for each 
one of these uses picture a perfect finish 
for 1907 that has been especially prepared by an 
will be expert for that particular use, and you have 


is 2 an idea of what stands behind the ‘‘Acme 
Acme Quality Quality” trademark. 


Copper Brown 
and 
Copper Verde. 
The first 





al 





And by asking for ‘Acme Quality”’ kind, 
and seeing the trademark on label, it is 
possible for you—wherever you live or 
whatever your 
experience —to 
be absolutely 
sure of getting 
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by body 2 the Perfect 
aloe: Paints for All 
of the house, — Purposes. 


the second 
for 


the trimmings. 


Your needs 
cannot be too 
; unusual, for the 
; ‘‘Acme Quality’”’ 

- line includes 
everything that goes on with a brush. And the 
more exacting the results you seek, the 
more strongly will ‘‘Acme Quality’’ superi- 
ority appeal to you. 


A Wonderful Paint Book Free. 


If you have anything to paint, or wish to answer any 
— question, get a copy of ‘‘The Selection and Use - 

aints and Finishes,’’ and be guided by the experienc 
of practical men who give you the benefit of their wor 
in this, the greatest paint book ever printed. 

It is invaluable to painter, housewife, ey — 
Tells exactly how to proceed to finish anything of woe 
or metal, old or new; so simple that you can’t go wrong: 


Address Dept. M, ’ 
D AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
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A Guileless Hunter and a Piano 


By JOSEPH GRAY KITCHELL 
Author of “The Piano Primer,” “Kranbach Nocturne,” Etc. 


OW many of my readers have read the 
strong story by Harold Frederick and 
remember the hero, Theron Ware, as a 
hunter? Do you recall his quest for a 

piano — hunting for a truly good piano, and his 
perplexity, knowing little or nothing about piano 
quality. ; : j 

I have the book before me and this quotation 
depicts his confusion: “* He was a trifle disturbed 
to find his flowing course interrupted by his own 
entire ignorance as to what kind of piano he 
wanted. He looked at all they had in stock and 
heard them played 1. They differed greatly 
in price and, so he fancied, almost as much in 
tone. . . . Pondering this and staring in 
hopeless puzzlement from one to another, 

= ee 

Theron Ware’s dilemma was indeed excusa- 
ble, for there are as many differences between 
pianos as there are between watches, engines or 
any other aggregation of intricate parts. One 
thing is primarily true, and that is, if ten times 
more people knew how to intelligently select a 
piano it is equally certain that several hundred 
piano manufacturers would have to go out of 
business. : 

A cheap piano cannot possibly be a good one, 
no matter how alluring the advertisements or 
plausible the salesman. The best materials and 
the best workmanship make the actual cost to 
the high grade manufacturer more than the 
price at which the cheap manufacturer can sell 
his pianos to you, and even then the cheap manu- 
facturer nets a larger percentage of profit upon 
his investment than the high grade one. 

It is very essential that you treat only with a 
responsible dealer, and even then you must rely 
largely upon your own sense and senses. Begin 
with the established truism that no $450. or 
$500. piano is sold for $200. or $250. You can- 
not buy a strictly high grade piano for $00. or a 
$100. or $200., and you cannot get a high grade 
piano on installment payments of a dollar a week. 
Pianos are not like kitchen cabinets in this par- 
ticular. 

What not to do in the way of advice is equally 
important or perhaps more so than what to do, 
therefore, some ‘‘don’ts” will be treated first. 
Don’t buy a piano that has not 74 octaves, nor 
from a dealer who pretends to offer bargains be- 
cause he has ‘over stocked,” or has a line of 
‘‘discontinued styles” offered at ‘* reductions” 
there are no discontinued styles among high 
grade manufacturers. Don’t buy from a dealer 
or manufacturer who pretends that he has dis 
continued his agency located a couple of thou 
sand miles away, and rather than pay the freight 
to that point, as he originally planned, offers a 
$500. piano for $221. 

Don’t be blinded by the eulogies of the artists 
who play a special piano—if you take the pains 
to make a few inquiries you will probably find, as 
|] have found, that similar eulogies were bestowed 
upon a number of other makes in bygone days 
and are likely to be bestowed upon other dif- 
ferent makes in the future for cash consider 
ations. 

As the appearance of a person’s complexion 
usually indicates the internal conditions, so in like 
manner may you obtain a very good idea from 
the piano case what quality of materials and 
workmanship are inside that case. 

If you are predisposed in favor of a mahogany 
case, select one that is beautifully figured and 
perfectly finished; not one that is so stained and 
colored that its inferior wood is hidden—some 
women with bad complexions, you know, resort 
to bleaches and rouge. 

Beware of so-called ‘‘antique” mahogany 
cases. If you are looking for antique mahogany 
don’t look for it in a new piano. The manu 
facturer and salesman who tries to sell you an 
antique mahogany case is trying to excuse the 
cheap, colorless wood by employing a term that 
is deceptive where it is not mysterious. 

In buying an upright piano, place the instru 
ment under examination in a sirong light, and 
closely study the finish of the woodwork and its 
varnish. Not only should all its surfaces be as 
smooth as polished plate glass, but use your eyes 
and hands and examine every edge, every joint, 
moulding, hidden corners, etc., and see if you 
can discover any places where the varnish is 
shrunk, unevenly spread or if there is too little 
varnish. Look jor dejects, not jor good points. 

Take off the entire front of the piano and 
see that its inside veneer is of the same wood 
as the outside. Ifitis not, itis a poor piano—let 
italone. A manufacturer who does not know 
his business well enough to a »preciate that two 
differently veneered sides will cause a disturb- 
ance under climatic conditions is not fit to build 
a piano for you, 

Examine the piano from the back. See that 
the uprights are properly finished, that the 
sounding board and ribbing are of finest and 
Straightest grain throughout and that they are 
properly varnished. Note the area of the re- 
flecting surface of the sounding board and ob- 
serve where the heavy side bars are placed which 
attach the sounding board to the frame, and be 
impressed with this fact, that the area between 
these sounding boards is the only area that re- 
flects the sound vibrations. In almost all « heap 
pianos a considerable portion of the sound board 
is dead surface. In all first-class pianos the 
entire sounding board surface reflects the tones 
instead of 4 or Yy being cut off and dead. 

Look at the iron frame over which the strings 


re strung. Examine it above and eageciely 
Th. “the keyboard and notice its size and shape. 
1¢ 


stronger it is the longer it will bear the ter- 
ric strain of string tension, and the larger it is 
the ‘onger will be the strings, and consequently 
the deeper and more melodious the tone quality. 

in practically all cheap pianos you will find 
that this iron frame at the top is several inches 
narrower than the inside width of the piano, and 
that at the bottom it narrows down to anywhere 
from a half foot to two feet less than the inside 
width of the piano case. 


In the best makes the frame is square and 
occupies the entire inside width from top to 
bottom of the piano case; it is thus easy to 
understand that this means greater strength 
and rigidity and permits the use of longer 


strings, particularly in the case of those strings 
that run in the long diagonal direction. 

Look at the keys. In inferior pianos the white 
keys are either of celluloid or of a cheap grade 
of ivory only 4 as thick as the close grained, 





F YOU have read the article, ‘A Guileless Hunter and a 
Piano,”’ on this page, it will be apparent that the author's 
intention was to tender helpful points in telling a truly high 
grade piano from the inferior ones and make clear why good 


pianos are never sold at the prices of inferior ones. 


Now we go 


a step further when we declare that even the high grade pianos 


are graded. 


The Kranich & Bach piano is universally renowned as one 
of the six or seven of strictly highest grade and our purpose 
is to truthfully show WHY, after 50 years of progressive manufacture, 


the Kranich & Bach piano is 


Supreme in That Class of Highest Grade 


Because —The Kranich & Bach costs more to manufacture than any piano made in the 
world, on account of its highest quality of selected materials and 
highest grade of scientific and artistic workmanship. Hence it is not 
only the handsomest, but most durable of all pianos. 


Because —Its price is a fair one, costing even less than the next best. 


Because 


We do not cater to Royalty, nor do we employ expensive artists to 


exploit our pianos in concert work and by paid for testimonials — we 
believe in putting all such money in the piano for the benefit of the owner. 
Because The Kranich & Bach possesses exclusive constructive features that 
no other piano manufacturer cali) use; for instance, the famous spiral 
spring adjustment which automatically compensates for all atmos- 
pheric changes; the new ‘‘ Isotonic’’ pedal (on Grands) which oper- 
ates without shifting the keyboard — shifting cuts off the vibrations 


from 4 of the strings. 


Because—The Kranich & 


Jach has the largest and heaviest metal frame 


made, which permits the use of longest strings and produces the 
greatest volume of voicelike tones, also a larger area of sound- 


ing board surface than 


any other, thus producing unequaled 


tone projection and duration. 


Because 


easiest to tune. 


Because 


The Kranich & Bach keeps in tune longer than any other and is 


Kranich & Bach pianos are sold on more convenient terms of pay- 


ment than any other of the few in the Highest Grade Class. 


All these statements are absolutely truthful 
we will gladly prove them to your satisfaction 


OLD PIANOS IN PART PAYMENT; Wouldn't 


a new high grade piano instead of your old one? 


you rather have 
We and all our agents 


are most liberal in our recognition of the value of old pianos accepted as 


part payment. 


This is worth thinking over. 


Although only one other house makes as many Grands as we do, the larger 
portion of our output go into homes of those who demanded and received, without 
paying one unnecessary dollar, the highest equivalent in piano quality —Tone, 


Appearance, Durability aid Economy. 


Ask your nearest dealer or write us for a catalog or a book of testimonials 
from musicians and home users—testimonials volunteered by perfectly satisfied 
purchasers; their names are indexed—if any of your friends are included let 
them tell you personally how they regard our pianos. 


Kranich & Bach Pianos 


Factory and Warerooms — 233-239 E. 23d Street 


128 Responsible Ag 
in the United States 





New York 


Write to us for Name of 
Our Agency Nearest You 


pure white ivory used on the white keys of high 
grade pianos. The ivory on every key is in two 
pieces, joined at about the place where the black 
keys begin. If you can tell where the two 
sections of ivory meet, the workmanship is poor 
and the older the piano grows the darker be- 
comes the line of union. Of course, high quality, 
thick ivory costs proportionately more than low 
quality or thin ivory. 

you look in the front of a cheap piano 
and count the number of iron bolts and screws 
that attach it to the metal frame at the top 
you will find a saving of anywhere from three 
to five bolts and from ten to fifteen screws. 
In the high grade instrument it would seem 
that there were a superfluous number of such 
bolts and screws, but they are there for good 
reasons. 

In his efforts to sell a cheap piano the dealer 
frequently calls attention to some ridiculous de- 
tail which he claims is found only in the instru- 
ment he is endeavoring to dispose of. For 
instance, he will say that the piano has ‘‘ bushed” 
tuning pins. He will state that this is necessary 
to oak tone as it absorbs over-vibration, when 
the truth of the matter is that no high grade 
piano is so made. 

Other zealous salesmen of inferior pianos lay 
great stress upon the fact that the action is made 
by the ‘famous firm of ——-—-—-—” and cite it 
as an instance of general structural superiority. 
He forgets to tell you that the firm of — —_— 
makes actions or hammers in any number of 
grades to suit almost all classes of piano manufac- 
turers; that the name does not indicate what 
grade of action itis. In contradistinction to this 
it is well to remember that the finest pianos are 
fitted with action and hammers made by the 
piano manufacturers themselves. Another little 
trick. It is a funny thing, but usually the cheaper 
the piano the longer it is ‘‘ guaranteed,” which 
logically means that the more irresponsible the 
manufacturer or dealer, the better can he afford 
to make intemperate representations. 

Examine how the action is suspended within 
the piano, whether it appears flimsily or strongly 
attached. No piano should have an action sup- 
ported or in any way attached to any part of the 
casework. Ask the dealer or salesman when he 
is showing you a piano what provision its manu- 
facturers have made to counteract the injurious 
effects of atmospheric or climatic conditions upon 
the small wooden, leather and felt parts, thou- 
sands of which enter into the construction of an 
action. If any one or more of these parts should 
change its position, size or shape by so much as 
the 4b of an inch, it is liable to throw the entire 
action out of regulation. ‘That is why hammers 
refuse to move in pianos, or keys fail to respond, or 
rapid repetition is impossible, and also accounts 
for other disagreeable results in almost all cheap 
pianos after a comparatively short use. If he tells 
you that such provisions are not necessary, and 
that the wood is thoroughly dried and seasoned, 
ete.. be convinced that he is unreliable. 

It is possible to cite thousands of instances 
where purchasers of cheap ‘‘mail order” pianos 
and “department store bargain” instruments 
bought direct from alleged piano manufacturers 
(hundreds of whom are mere ‘‘assemblers of 
parts” made in piano part ‘‘sweat-shops”), or 
were not even assembled but stenciled with the 
name of the so-called manufacturer or any other 
name—where such purchasers found after a few 
weeks’ or months’ use that the piano they had 
bought warped, cracked, got hopelessly out of 
tune, or even actually fell apart. Such purchasers 
found almost invariably that it was impossible 
to obtain any satisfaction or redress, and the var 
nished case of heterogeneous parts could not be 
sold for even ten per cent. of the price paid. 

On the other hand, I know of many in- 
stances where, after ten years’ use, a truly high 
grade piano under conditions of forced sale 
brought so% of its original cost, and in a few 
instances even more than that. 

Now, as to tone quality,—a difficult attribute 
to define in print, this suggestion will probably 
be helpful. 

Compel the salesman to ‘‘force the tone” of 
the piano by loud, heavy, sustained chords and 
then listen for jingling, harsh, tinny, or other 
disagreeable qualities of tone. The clever 
salesman is too prone to play delicate, soft, 
sympathetic passages which do not show the 
fe nest of the tone under percussion. You 
can’t make a truly good piano sound badly. 

No matter how little one knows about tone 
quality, it does seem that he or she should be able 
to detect the superior qualities of a voice like 
Madame Sembrich’s or Madame Melba’s when 
compared with the voice of a variety hall sou 
brette. ‘Tone quality in pianos is just as marked. 

Comparing the mechanical features is possible 
for any novice who has ordinary intelligence and 
eye-sight, but in cases where tone discrimination 
is notably absent in the prospective purchaser, it 
is, of course, helpful to be accompanied by some 
unbiased person of musical education to assist 
you in discriminating between tone values, but it is 
not necessary to have such person with you when 
you make your examination of mechanical evi- 
dences of grade in the various instruments under 
comparison. Just use your eyes. If you are 
accompanied beware of the commission fiend. 

If your purse will not permit you at the time to 
sundae a strictly high grade instrument and 
you are unable to negotiate terms of payment 
that you could carry out, it is far better for you to 
wait until you are in a position to buy a truly 
high grade piano rather than be influenced by the 
dealer or anybody else to buy any other kind. 

You will find it the safest proceeding to select a 
»iano from those universally known to be of the 
highest standard, manufactured by a concern of 
established commercial standing, the product of 
people who have been in business for 50 years or 
more, and who have long since passed beyond the 
experimental zone, and have qualified by long 
experience and a conscientious regard for their 
good name to be worthy of your patronage. 

















18 D.& C. Roses 


for $1.00 


a Ow “KILLARNEY 
2 Collection ” for 1907 sur- 

passes any Kose Collec- 

tion heretofore offered. 

4 18 magnificent Rose 


Plants on their own 
roots, sent postpaid 
anywhere for $1.00. 

No two alike and all labeled. 
Will bloom continuc 
One of the 18 is a stron 
plant of “ “KILLARNEY 

hardy, pink, ever-bi ing 

without 
arcen ruse ¢ 

MILL ARNEY 


includes a strong 


usly fAis year 
poriny 


Irish 
question 


hybrid tea rose; 
the most exquisite 
woduced Lhe 
ollection” als« 


lant ea of the Souvenir De 
Pierre Notting, « magnificent 
ne tea rose; Souvenir De 
Francis Gualain, a rich, velvety, 
riuson tea rose; and the superl> 
White Maman Coohet. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, 
Orders booked for delivery when 
directed. Mention this magazine 
when ordering and we will send 
check for 25 cents good as cash 
on a future order. To all who ask 
for it, whether ordering the above 
collection or not, we will send our 


New Guide to Rose Culture 
for1907 — ‘re Leading R 
of America. 114 pages. Tells how to grow 
lescribes the famous 
Roses and all other 
ow ers worth growing. Offers 
a complete list of FLOWER 
and VEGETABLE Seeds 
at lowest cost. Ask for 
a copy ~it’s FREE. 
The Dingee & Conard Co. 
Leading Rose Growers 
of America, 
West Grove, Pa. 


Est. 1850. 70 Greenhouses 


sé Calalogue 











Burpee s 


“Seeds that Grow” 


| 
| 
are proved the Best Seeds that can be grown. | 
We do the testing — Yourun no risk! If vou gar- } 
den either for pleasure or profit you should study | 


“The Leading American 

Seed Catalog” 

A postal card will bring you acopy, by return mail. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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? AT ONLY 5c. PER PLANT 


This bed consists of 20 red Geraniums Heteranthe 
and 20 Dusty Miller, or 20 yellow Coleus if preferred. 
Will plant a bed 5 feet across. The 40 plants by mail 
only $2.00. Without the border plants, $1.00. 

; 


A SUPERB BED OF CANNAS 


No@hing makes a finer show. We will furnish 3 Red 
Catinas for the center, 5 Yellow, Spotted Rect, second 
row, and 10 Pink, third row, with 20 Coleus for border, 
38 Plants in all for only $2.50. One half the quantity for 
only $1.25. See our Catalog for other bedding collections. 


NOTE THESE COLLECTIONS 
6 Roses, . . . . 25c. 6 Geraniums, 25c, | 
6 Fuchsias, . . . 25c. 6 Carnations, 25c. 
6 Basket Vines, . 25c. 6 Chrysanthemums, 25c. 





hmidt & Botley, Box 51, Springfield, Ohio 





10 strong, 2-year-old Roses, all different, for only $1. 
FREE — Our new illustrated Catalog. Write today. 
Sc 








Vigorous Growers, 
All Will Bloom This 
Summer, 


Bridesmaid, satin pink; Bride, deli- 
cate creamy white; Crimson Rambler, bright 
crimson, climbing; Maman Cochet, deep rosy 
pink; White Cochet, snowy white; Yellow 
Cochet, sulphur yellow. 

6 Chrysanthemums, 25c. 6 Carnations, 25c. 
18 Gladiolus Bulbs, 25c. 6 Coleus, 25c. 


36 Superb Plants for $1.00 


The above 6 roses and the four collections will 
be sent to any address for $1.00, all charges 
paid. All different varieties in each collection. 

Large 2-year-old roses, strong, bushy plants, our selec- 
tion, no two alike, 3 for 50 cents, or 8 for $1.00, charges paid. 
We pay the postage anc WTO's AA arrival. Our large 

. i907 Catalog FREE T Ask for it. 7 


Geo. H. Mellen Co., Hh A. "Springfield, Ohio 
























and 105 other varieties of 
roses growing in your own gar- 
den from May to October for the 
price of one florists’ bouquet. 

ur Art Catalog— 
Leaves ’’ the handsomest book pub- 


| feet from the first one, 

















lished by any florist —lists 102 vari- 
eties of roses and many of them 
hew, including our famous American 
Beauties and the wonderful new Ram- 
bler Rose, Lady Gay. A large nuinber 
of these new varieties offered for sale 
only by us. The catalog describes the 
Heller methods—that make success cer- 
tain —tells about the Heller mature two 
and three year old rose bushes—and gives 
much valuable information for the amateur 
gardener. It's free. Send for ittoday without fail. 
Heller Bros., 901 8. Main St.,New Castle, Ind. 


FLOWER 
Cotton Plant has a large 


and beautiful flower. It isthe only plant known which 
has red and white blooms on the same stalk. 
an attractive plant either for house or yard and 
is very easily Oe It will bloom and mature any- 
where in the v.8 S. if planted according to directions. 





—— 





Few people outside the 
South know that the 





| stuck into the ground. 


It is | 





A liberal package of seed for 10c. 


STANDARD SEED CO., Box 901, Hickory, N. C. 
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$100 FROM FIVE ROWS OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


By Mrs. J. D. Dunwody 





N THE autumn of 190s I! 
| made eighty dollars out of 
five rows of chrysanthe 
mum blossoms, and over twenty 
dollars more last spring from 
the sale of slips. Each row 
was thirty feet in length, and 
the bed was only twenty feet by 
; thirty. This, too, I did without 
a being able to give the flowers 
all my attention, although | 
tried to look at them once each day and keep the 
pruning done, which is very important. 

April, May or even June will do to begin the 
planting of the slips. I prefer, in my latitude 
(between 33° and 34° North), to plant them the 
latter part of April, or early in May, because I 
find the March winds bad for the young plants. 
I generally have all the slips I need from my old 
plants, but always buy a few new ones to try. 
Before the last blooms are cut I tie to the lower 
part of the stalk a piece of white cloth on which 
are written the name and color, and at the time of 
planting I have them all taken up in big clumps 
with the dirt adhering and placed in the shade. 

I have the rows trenched out about eight or ten 
inches deep and eighteen inches wide, taking out 
most of the soil and putting it in some part of the 
garden that needs it, as it is very rich = ares i 
and I want new soil for my new plants. I sprink 
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The Plot from Which All the Flowers Came 


a little lime and commercial fertilizer in the bot 
tom of the trench, and then some well-rotted 
manure, all dug up and thoroughly mixed. Then 
the rows are leveled, and the places marked for 


| setting out the slips. 


I plant them in double, parallel rows, so that 
the water and manure which they require will 
reach both rows of plants. I stretch a line for my 
first row and, taking a stick fourteen inches long, 
mark the places for the plants fourteen inches 


| apart in the row, and the two rows fourteen inches 


Then I mark off the next double row three 
measuring the places for the 
plants as before. I then select my slips from the 
clumps which have been laid aside. I have found 
that only the whites and yellows sell profitably, so 
I plant them in rows of these two colors. 

After transplanting I water them well. There is 
then nothing to do but to let them grow. When 
they are twelve inches high I pinch out the top bud, 
to let them branch into their three-bloom stems, 
which I try to have very uniform; but of course 
some of the plants are weak, and accidents happen. 

At first their cultivation consists only in pruning, 


apart. 


the flower into the bloom, and unnecessary leaves 
must not be allowed to sap its strength. 

When the plant starts to grow I begin to fertil- 
ize it once a week, applying fresh dairy manure, 
and frequently liquid manure, taking the soil from 
around the plant and putting the fertilizer in its 
place, then covering with the soil. 
side shoots; let nothing but the three stalks grow, 
each of which must now be tied to a stake placed 














Each Plant was Fastened to a Stake for Support 


firmly in the ground. About the first of September 
I look for bloom buds, and, finding the cluster 
when they are no larger than mustard seeds, I 
carefully remove all but one. This I do with a 
toothpick. The remaining bud will continue to 

mature into a beautiful flower, which will measure 
from eight to twelve inches in diameter. 

I use canes to support each blossom, as I can 
cut them with pruning-shears, and they are easily 
Let each cane come just 
under the flower, and tie firmly with cloth strips. 
This is very important, as each blossom must be 
kept to itself, and not allowed to touch anything, 


! because a bruise will turn the petals dark and mar 


the perfection of the flower. I stop all fertilizing 
when the buds begin to develop and show color, 
but continue to give them plenty of water. 

When they are in bloom I have no fear of being 
unable to dispose of them. I could have sold mine 
twice over. ‘They are ready for market fully three 
weeks before the florists’, and as they charge six 
dollars a dozen for theirs, not a bit finer, you can 
see that I have no trouble to sell them. I get six 
hundred and fifty blossoms from my five rows, 
and these I sell at from one dollar and a half to 
three dollars a dozen. I sold my first blooms on 
October ninth, and the last ones on November 
tenth. 








| as the main object is to throw all the strength of | 


I pinch off all | 
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LOW NOTES 


highest to the lowest. 


in a confusion of sounds. 


rately balanced. The touch 


result will be when he strikes 
try a Conover. 
acter. 


qualities of tone and action. 


satisfactory investment. 





They all have uniform 
quality on a Conover Piano 


HE Conover Piano has an even scale. 
is uniformity in the quality of all the tones from the 


In many pianos the bass predominates to such an extent 
over the treble that the higher notes do not preserve their 
individuality when heavy climaxes are played and are lost 


In the Conover Piano, every tone ‘‘carries”’ 
and every shade of tone color can be produced at will. 
Then, also, the action of the Conover Piano is accu- 


respond is the same as that required for any of the others. 
The player is always certain, therefore, as to just what the 


Refore you choose a piano, ask 
Satisfy yourself o 
The purchase of a piano is a matter so important 
that it pays to buy with careful judgment. 
that prevents mistakes will save you future disappointment. 
Compare the Conover with any ordinary piano. 
by playing some piece that will be a practical test of their 


That will demonstrate why you should buy the Conover 
if you want a piano of superior merit—one that will be a 


Send for our BOOK OF CONOVER PIANOS, Free on Request 


Please mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOUKNAL 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Manufacturers, Chicago 


New York Office and Salesrooms, 139 Fifth Avenue 





leggiero. 


HIGH NOTES 


Asa result there 


and sings, 


required to make one key 


a note. 
your dealer to let you 
f its fine musical char- 


Investigation 


Try both 
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On Approval 
Freight Paid 


Made for and universally used 
in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 

Sold direct to the user from our 
factory thus giving a superior article 
at a considerable saving in cost to the 
purchaser. 


Solid Oak 


with $175. without $100. and 
door == door ==y upwards 

Send for Our New Catalogue No. 4 

in which we illustrate the different graces, from the neatly 
finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany 
for the most elaborate libraries. They fit any space nicely 
and grow with your library. 
Every book-section has a non-binding disappearing glass 

door. Tops and Bases $1.00 each. Write to 


E. J. Lundstrom Manufacturing Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
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2.4 Roses ¥# For 122 


Including Helen Gould, La France, Maréchal 
Niel, Pink Cochet, Teplitz, Golden Gate, Ivory, 
and others of equal merit. Alllabeled. Catalogue free. 
20 Dahlias postpaid for $1.50. Finest prize winners | 
in existence, spe- 
cially selected. Cactus show and Fancy varieties. 


W. R. GRAY, Box 3, Oakton, Fairfax Co.,Va. 





Absolutely Harmless to the Most Delicate Plants. 


Plant-Blood ‘#st"s228. 


A Vitalizer and Restorer, giving Remarkably Intensive Results. 
A Basic Invention on a Radically New Process. Odorless and 
By Mail, 20¢ 


For Sale by Dealers at 15c. per Package. 
An Equally Efficacious Prep- 
aration for Lawns. Put up 


For Lawns in 15-pound Packages, $1.00. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTS CO. 
74 Hudson Street Jersey City, N.J. N.J. 





ROSES ROSES ROSES 


Cold Grown, Own Roots, Ever Blooming. The best ofall Standard 
ROSES, including Runners. Good ROSES, your selection, $1.00 per 
dozen and up. 16 ROSES, our selection, $1.00; but would like to 
know the varieties you wantthat we may try topleaseyou. Catalogue 
with full directions for ROSE CUILTURE Free: contains coupon 





good for 25 cents. MERIT ROSE COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


+ Lawn Fence 


Many designs. Cheap as 
ee | 32 page Catalogue 
D free. Special Prices to Ceme- 
teries and Churches. Adiiress 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 8, Winchester, Ind. Ind. 








Which Floor Do You TP refer? 


If the one to the right, let us tell you how easily it is done in thousands 


of homes, offices, institutions, hotels, stores, schools, etc. 


, by the use of 


GRIPPIN’S FLOOR CRACK FILLER AND FINISHES 


Our improved method 
of finishing all floors. 
Sanitary, simple and 
inexpensive. Skilled 
labor is not necessary. 








cris 






BEPOME TREATMENT 
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Sac 


Med tiack a 
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Write now for our descrip- 
tive matter which is inter- 
esting and free. Address 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. 3, Newark, New York 
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JAP-A-LAC 


is the hardest, most durable and lustrous finish 
made. Embraces sixteen beautiful colors, and 


can be used for refinishing everything about the home from cellar to garret. 


@ You can keep your entire home looking like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC. It costs but a trifle. 
@ You can do your own refinishing of scratched and scuffed fur niture, and of all things of wood or metal 
you may have, just as well as an expert. @ Try JAP-A-LAC today on some old piece of furniture, and 
learn how to save money. Q All sizes, from 1 5c. to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


A few articles which should be JAP-A-LAC-ED 


(There are hundreds of others) 
WIRE SCREENS CHAIRS ANDIRONS RADIATORS 
REFRIGERATORS TABLES LINOLEUM PICTURE FRAMES 
PORCH FURNITURE FLOORS CHANDELIERS INTERIOR WOODWORK 
WICKER FURNITURE RANGES PLATE RACKS WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS 


° . bd e If your dealer does not keep FAP-A-1 AC, send us | bis mame and My. 
(except for Gola, which is 25¢. Oo YC of matiins, and we will send ¢ 
A Warning Against the Dealer Who Tries to Substitute. iii iti er ot foun id ei et 
Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute 
rite for t iful, 
something else on which they make more profit. If your dealer offers you a iihustrated booklet, 
nd interesting color 
substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on it. card. FREE for the 


king. 
If building, write for our complete Finishing Specifications. They will be mailed free. Our _— 
Architectural Green Label Varnishes are of the highest quality. 439 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Lock that Locks and 
Stays Locked Until 
You UN-lock it 


When the Asbestos Sad Iron is thor- 
oughly heated, you clap on the hood 
and it locks automatically. The grip is 
firm and secure. The lock is made of 
finely-tempered watch-spring steel and 
cannot lose its temper from the heat of 
a stove. 

Did you ever have to stop ironing to 
buy a new handle for the ordinary 
‘*patent’’ iron? Some dealers do not 
like to sell Asbestos Sad Irons because 
the lock never breaks. They want you 
to buy aset of “ patent” irons because 
they know you will be compelled to buy 











a new handle every once in a while. 
By securing a set of 





SAD IRONS 


you save the cost of several new handles at 
ten or fifteen cents each. Furthermore, you 
are insured against having irons fall on your 
foot, and are not annoyed by the constant 
wiggling of a rattle-clap handle. 

Just compare Asbestos Sad Irons point for 
point with any other kind. An honest dealer 
will demonstrate the difference. 

Our booklet will prove that it will pay you 
to throw away your old-fashioned “ flat”’ or 
“patent” iron. Write for it. 


THE DOVER MFG. CO. 
101 lron Avenue, Canal Dover, Ohio. 

















HAND-~ HORSE~ MOTOR ALL GRADES ALL SIZES 


On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 600 Coldwell Horse and Hand Lawn 
Mowers that have been used constantly during 
the cutting season for the last seven years. 

This speaks for itself. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., 


27 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 

















. 
Hardy Everblooming 
On their own roots. 
Roses “4 P 
Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
Aurora, grandest pink. 
Princess Sagan, bright red. 
Sunrise, golden yellow. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemuims, 25c. 
8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, . 
6 Fuchsias, all different, . 
25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all lifferent, 25c. N 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
> Your Dog Sick? 
7 is our VOg DICK : 
"' Give him “Sergeant's Condition 


ALL son BLOOM 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Ivory, pure white. 

6 Carnations, the ‘* Divine 

6 Beautiful Coleus, 

10 Lovely Gladiolus, 

satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 

Pills,” the great tonic and altera- 


SUMMER. 

Gruss an Teplitz, deep red. 
Enchantress, deep rose 

Flower,” all colors, 25c. 

3 Grand Orchid Cannas, : 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 
tive for dogs. Tones up the system, 





improves the gar hy et 

and vigor. 50c and $1.00 per bo: 

by mail. Polk Miller's 80-pag A 

hook mailed for 10¢ stamps. No 

dog owner should be without it. 

POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
$34 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


| Trailing Begonia 


Trailing Abutilon 


| be much 


TAKING CARE OF 
WINDOW FLOWER-BOXES 


By Ida D. Bennett 


HE window-box as a means 
Z of adornment has few, if any, 
rivals. It is not necessarily 
an expensive affair, as the sim 
plest construction will give prac 
tically the same results as the 
most expensive tile and terra- 
cotta arrangement. Nor is the 
labor involved in caring for one 
or many boxes onerous. Water 
must be given in generous quan- 
tities and the growth of vine and 
plant controlled, and as they 
may be readily reached from the 
window and from the inside of the house they are 
preéminently the most delightful form of garden- 
ing for the invalid or shut-in. Scythe-boxes, 
which may be bought at any hardware store for 
five cents, are excellent, and larger, stronger 
boxes, which have held window-shades and the 
like, can be obtained at the dry-goods store. 
‘These may need some cutting down, being usually 
too long for the ordinary window, but they are 
often just the thing for large oricl windows. 
The next best thing is to build them of good 
one-inch lumber. The length of the window and 





about ten inches wide is a good size, and the depth | 


should be from eight to ten inches. This gives 
sufficient earth to support the plants during the 
four or five months that they will be in use. 
Careful attention should be paid to the matter 
of drainage. 
allow the water to re are never satisfactory, 


Boxes that have loose seams and | 


and the seams should be packed with moss or | 


otherwise caulked. So in making boxes the 
joints should be as nearly water-tight as possible. 
As, however, a spell of rainy weather may flood 
the boxes and retain the water to an undesirable 
extent, it will be well to provide for its escape by 
making a small hole at the bottom of the box, and 
when not needed plugging it. 


More expensive boxes may have an interlining | 


of zinc. These will be found convenient when 
you desire the boxes early in the house or to 
remove some especially attractive box to the house 
for the winter. 

The soil is a matter of importance, as it must be 
adapted to a variety of plants, and must be of a 
quality to sustain the plants at a high degree of 
culture. For this reason a rich compost is desir- 
able and may be composed of one part of old, 
decayed sod or rich, garden loam and one part 
leaf-mould, with the addition of one part of old, 
well-rotted manure and a little sharp sand. 

Plants of a trailing rather than a climbing na- 
ture are desirable for the face of the boxes, though 
there are many climbing wines that may be used 
with good effect providing they are given a little 
timely training. 

Of the trailers the vines are especially good. 
Nepeta Glechoma is also a pretty trailer, and the 
trailing fuchsias are almost indispensable in 
north-window boxes. The trailing abutilon is 
also most desirable, and the ivy geraniums do well 
in almost any exposure. Naturally the light and 
the general Conditions prevailing will have much 
to do with deciding what shall be put in the 
window-boxes. Obviously, shade-loving plants, 
as ferns, fuchsias, begonias and the like, should 
not be grown in boxes exposed to a hot western or 
southern sun, but they will grow and thrive in a 
north box in a delightful way. Most charming 
effects may be produced by combining ornamental, 
foliaged begonias, large-flowered fuchsias and 
asparagus ferns and vines in artistic confusion. 
The Impatiens Sultani is an excellent north- 
window plant, and the new varicty, Impatiens 
Holstii, which has a brilliant vermilion flower and 
double the florescence of the older form, is a most 
desirable flower for this kind of gardening. 


The east-window box furnishes a good field for 
the growing of tuberous begonias. Scarlet and 
white geraniums, lavender heliotropes or ager- 
atums and trailing vines make beautiful and odor- 
ous the windows toward the sunset the summer 
through and are always dependable; the coleuses 
and the crotons are scarcely less brilliant in color 
ing, but the coleus needs frequent pruning during 


| the summer to keep it within bounds. 


Among the larger, coarser, growing vines the 


| Cobeaa scandens is very desirable where it is de- 


sired to carry the vines over the house as well as to 
drape the boxes. 

The following collection of ponte may prove 
helpful to the novice and may be depended upon 
to give good results with ordinary care: 


For East-Window Boxes 


Fuchsia (Storm-King) 
Begonia Argentia 
Fuchsia (Storm-King) 
Farfugeum Begonia Haageana 
Maurandia Trailing Fuchsia 


Begonia Haageana 
Trailing Fuchsia 
Begonia Rubra Boston Fern Begonia Rubra 
Asparagus Sprengerii 
Trailing Begonia 
Impatiens Holstii 
Impatiens (Sunlight) 
Impatiens Holstii 
Star-leaved Begonia 
Trailing Abutilon Maurandia ‘Trailing Abutilon 


For West-Window Boxes 


Geranium (S. A. Nutt) 
Geranium (White Camphor) 
Geranium (S. A. Nutt) 
Ageratum 
Trailing Abutilon 


Ageratum 
Vinca 


Dark Coleus (all the way across) 
Light Coleus (all the way across) 
Vinea (all the way across) 


Double Pink Petunia (all the way across) 
Wild Cucumber Vine (all the way across) 


Bright nasturtiums, scarlet and white phlox 
Drummondii, scarlet and white or pink and white 
verbenas, all make effective and pleasing boxes ; 
the trailing alyssum is delicate and pretty; and 
for blue effects the various lobelias are 
available. The blue flax—Linum 
exceedingly light and graceful. 
of all the 


perenne—is 
But to give a list 


ke compiling a floral dictionary. 


always 


= sap available for window-boxes would | 


| Symmetrical and Pe 
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that a child can do it. 


Opening the Schram Jar 


least. 


jar is sealed perfectly. 


old style trou 











EASY TO SEAL-EASY TO OPEN 


What a relief it is to the good housewife to get rid of her 
sealing troubles. 


With the old screw top jar, sealing is actual labor — with 
the Schram Automatic Jar, the operation is so simple 
Just press the cap down gently 
and the jar is sealed perfectly — absolutely air tight. 


blade of a knife and raise the top. With the 


Schram Automatic Frutt Ja; 


you don’t have to change your preserving methods in the 
Simply pour the fruit into the jar and press the 
top over the mouth—when the fruit becomes cool, the 


In sealing the Schram Automatic Jar the air inside 
the cap and jar escapes through two small holes in the 
side of the cap. The rubber is then forced tightly against 
these holes, so that when sealed the perfect preservation 
of your fruit is ensured. Screw top jars allow air to remain 
in the jar, causing fermentation and sourness. 

Schram Caps are complete in them- 


selves and can be purchased for |5c 
per dozen — no extra rubbers to buy. 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jars 

cost practically the same price as the 

nodes screw top jars. 

If your dealer does not handle them, 

write us —do away with fruit jar 
troubles forever. 


Schram Automatic Sealer Company 
501 Liggett Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FRUIT JAR 


is equally easy —insert the 


_ 
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From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. 


The secret of ten years’ success is — 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture 


Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, dining-room and 
bed-room furniture. 


The cream of furniture designs of the world 








brought to your door if you address us No. 66 Fulton Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 








“The Fence that Lasts Forever!” 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD 




















































































































Ornament your front yard by installing a beautiful Iron 


Fence. it will give tone to your premises. Our Jron Fence 
has Style, Beauty, Finish and —— yy E and in 
we compete wi the World. hoice Designs, 


Adiress” 


rfect. 
INNATI IRON FENCE 


E Ca eaalegee. 
Céenrs t WANTED in every town. 


t. B for prices. 
bs * pperemeet, 

NCINNATI, OHIO. 
EASY TO SELL. 














ROCKY MT. 


TRUE BLUE STOCK COLUMBINE | 


Will grow in any locality. We are headquarters for Seed and | 
Roots. Seed, pkt. 10c. — 3 for 25¢, large Roots 20ce.—3 for 50c. | 


| COLORADO SEED HOUSE, Denver, Colorado | 


‘ORNAMENTAL 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce 
ments tochurchand cem- 
eteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


Iron or Wire, built to order. The finest at lowest 


prices. Satisfac- atice guaranteed. | 
~ 
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ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO., 
Write our factory. 367 S. Senate, Indianapolis, Ind. 





“BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder. Antiseptic- 
ally pure. Should be on every 
lady's dressing table. 
Best for baby. 


25 





AT ALL STORES 


¢ 
BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO. NEW YORK. 


‘BATHASWEET: 


A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfuine. 
25 baths, 


25 


“ BATHASWEET” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


A soap of unquestioned merit. 
Makesheavy creamy lather. 
Very fragrant. Purest 
for toilet use. 


25 








OR MAILED BY US 














Spring Shoes. Shoes this spring 


will be neater and 
with cleaner cut lines than ever before. The dress 
of the foot will claim equal attention with any other part of the’ 
toilet. For this reason itis particularly wise for ladies to purchase 
shoes that have an established reputation for correctness and for 
the careful execution of the minutest detail in their making. 

The prices of leather have advanced enormously, resulting in the 
use of cheaper stock in many shoes. Please Note that the leathers 
and other materials used in 1907 ULTRA Shoes are equally as 
good and durable as they have been during the past years, and the 
same careful workmanship, the same reinforcement of the places 


No. 685 


where the greatest strains come, that have made the ULTRA 
the shoes that keep their shape, will still be found, with such 
improvements as experience has enabled us to make. 


No. 685—The 1907 Ladies’ Tie is now on sale at all the 
stores selling ULTRA shoes, as well as many other new styles in 
oxfords, bluchers, boots and fancy shoes. 


Oxfords $3.00, $3.50. Boots $3.50, $4.00. 
Send for our booklet of Shoe Styles for 1907 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. CO., Brockport, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Hair Culture | 


Beautiful, abundant hair depends on the health of the 
scalp. ‘The first essential is cleanliness. ‘The second, suffi- 
cient oil and proper circulation. Soaps of an ordinary nature 
may possess the cleansing qualities, but that is not all that 
is required. 





PALMOLIVE 


aaah is more than mere soap. 
from the oil of palm and the oil of 


It is made 



























olives. When applied as a shampoo, 
it not only cleanses the scalp but 

it supplies the oils necessary to 
nourish and keep it in a 

healthy condition. It is 

the soap that makes the 





hair soft and gives it 
lustre. Ask your dealer 
Ae for it. Price 15c. Two 
cakes 25c. 


Note in reference to the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906 


Palmolive is manufactured 
from pure olive and palm 
oils. It contains absolutely 
no artificial coloring matter, 
the green hue being due en- 
tirely to the olive oil. 


Po ae 


A liberal sample and illus- 
trated booklet ‘‘ Palmolive 
Culture’? mailed for 5c and 
your dealer’s name. 


~ B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 
= 322 Fowler St. 
Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 






















































Wherever there’s a New Perfection Oil Stove in the kitchen 
there you will find the pots and pans clean and bright. The 
New Perfection produces a flame without smoke or soot— 
a flame that gives quickest and cleanest results at least expense. 
For every cooking purpose there’s no better stove than the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


It will not overheat the kitchen like a coal or wood stove. 
Made in three sizes, with one, two, and three burners. 
Every stove warranted. If not at your dealer's, write to 
our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


™ Rayo Lamp 


is the safest and best lamp for 
general household use. Its 
light-producing power is un- 
equaled. Made of brass 
throughout and_ beautifully 
nickeled. An ornament to 
any room. Every lamp war- 
ranted, If not at your dealer's, 
write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Pond’s 


Extract 
Soap 


—For baby’s bath— 








| 





exclamation, 


for the infinitely delicate | 
little skin that must be 


lovingly guarded; 
—For your own bath, 
that mustrevive,cleanse, 
comfort and refresh; 
—For the man who 
shaves too close, or 


whose face 1s tender un- | 


der the razor; 
—For lustrous, luxu- 
riant hair, and a whole- 
some scalp; 
— For handsome,white 
hands—velvety soft 
and smooth; 
—For all,and every 
one of these, Pond’s 
Extract Soap does 
just what it ought to 
do. It is as good as 
its name implies. 

Ask your druggist —and 
take no substitute. 

Armour & Company 


Sole Licensee from 
Pond’s Extract Company 


New York London 


Chicago 


Paris 









Easy to 

order | 
from our 
} Catalog 


WE. HAVE everything from the simple folding 
Go-cart at $2.00 up —also the new leather 
collapsible Street-car and traveling Go-carts, 
English Baby Carriages and Hood-top Go-carts. 
ll designs entirely new and represent the 
highest quality of children’s vehicles at prices 
much below the store price. You may select 
from a large variety, at economical prices — (not 
at dealers). Special freight allowance. Write 
for free Catalog. 
MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY COMPANY 
Dept. A, Cincinnati, O 














A Pin with a Handle 


Supersedes Tacks 


Moore Push-Pins 


GLASS heads, STEEL points 


For fastening up a. small I pic- 
tures,posters draperie 
and numberless “little things,”’ 
suring wood or plaster w 
At Stationery, House-furnishing, Notion and 
Photo-supply Stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c per 
Packet of % doz., or — 1 saad box of one No. 


ao doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like | 2 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 1448. ‘tith 8t., Phila., Pa. 


EA 
Fay Ideal” “tet 


ings 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 


Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
for comfort, fit, economy and health. Feel fine. 
Stay up Bes st yarns. Best dyes. 
















"without 








winter weights. Fully guar anteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or ative his name and we will 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 


Summer and | 
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AN UGLY BACK YARD 
MADE INTO A GARDEN 


By Mary H. Northend 


ANY a busy home-maker has sighed over 
M some bare and ugly spot around her other- 
wise charming home, and frequently is the 

“If I had only time and means!” re- 


peated. Perhaps it is the little nook under the 
dining-room window in the corner of the L, or a 

















“From the Back Door the Outlook was 
Far from Pleasing” 


fence which is more useful than picturesque, which 
offends the eye and calls forth a sigh from the 
owner. But there is, here and there, one who 
knows the value of the moments, and who, dur- 
ing the time spent by others in thinking over 
the results which they will one day bring about, 


| accomplishes the desired transformation. 


In the town of Salem lived one of these practical 
women, in the person of Miss A. Grace Atkinson, 
who came from the South to this old New England 


city, bringing with her that inborn love of sun- | 


shine and flowers which is a characteristic of that 
clime. 
It was inthe early springtime that Miss Atkin- 


son took possession of the weatherbeaten garrison | 
house which was to be her Northern home, and | 


began a tour of exploration around the place. A 
view from the back door showed a garden plot 
with strange decorations in the way of tin cans and 
piles of ashes. So thick was the débris that it was 
almost impossible to pass through it, and the out- 
look was far from pleasing. 

It needed no long survey to enable Miss Atkin- 
son to formulate in her mind a plan to render the 
unsightly place tidy if nothing more, and in accord- 
ance with her determination a man was summoned 
and the ashes and tin cans were speedily loaded 
into his wagon and taken away. Then with a 
small trowel—for there was so little soil that to use 
a spade would have been impossible—she care- 
fully prepared the ground for seeds. 

These seeds were carefully selected with an eye 
to the fitness of each for the soil and space which 
she must give them. For ten cents she purchased 


| a quantity of the searlet runner beans which 
| used to flourish in all gardens, and these, with forty 


cents’ worth of mixed seeds, furnished enough to 
plant her little space. Along the unsightly board 
fence she planted the beans with care, for in some 
places there was so little earth that she was 


| obliged to lay them on their sides in order to give 





them any covering. On the opposite side of the 
yard, against the house, she put another row of 
the beans, and the rest of the earth was filled with 
the mixed seeds. 

Soon the seeds began to send up tiny shoots into 
the sunlight and the beans to cast sturdy roots into 
the ground. Fora time the weeds seemed more 


flourishing than did the flowers, but their vigilant | 


mistress let none of the intruders escape, and 
presently she had her reward in seeing a fine lot of 
sturdy plants filling up the space along each side 
of the concrete walk and bursting into bloom 
under the windows, while the ugly board fence was 
literally hidden under a mass of green leaves and 
scarlet blossoms. 

















“The Fence was Hidden Under a Mass of 
Green Leaves and Scarlet Blossoms” 
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The Time 
to Act is NOW 


As long as death is certain and its coming is 
uncertain, every man with responsibility must admit 

that the time to act is now. In its sixty-four years of 
history the Mutual Life has paid its policy holders 738 
millions because they acted on the idea that the time to 
act is now. This vast sum would have been vastly greater 
had it included the patronage of men with equal means, in 
equal health, with equal needs, who failed to apply the 
truth that the time to act is now. 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


has done untold good, has brought untold comfort to the 
needy as it has faithfully discharged its accruing obliga- 
tions, but it has no way of helping the man who does not 
come to realize that the time to act isnow. Let us show 
you what can be done to-day. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 


















The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N. Y. 





































Throw Away Your Soap 


O soap, scourer or other washing powder will do the work 
of GOLD DUST— it is the greatest cleansing powder 
and labor-saver the world has ever known. Throw away 

soap, try GOLD DUST, and prove that what we say about it is true. 
GOLD DUST will make your clothes whiter and sweeter 
than you have ever seen them before; and do it with less labor, 
and in half the time of the old back-breaking way. 
GOLD DUST will wash your dishes quickly and effectively. 
It cuts grease and dirt like magic, makes hard water soft and saves 


*” GOLD DUST 


will take the grime and smut, grease and dirt from your pots and pans in a 
twinkling, and make them as clean as when new. 

GOLD DUST makes floors, doors and woodwork spotlessly clean — 
does away with the scouring and scraping, cleansing and polishing, that 
formerly made aching arms and breaking backs. 





No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 


or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST 


For washing clothes and dishes, 
scrubbing floors, cleaning wood- 
work, oil cloth, silverware, and 
tinware, polishing brasswork, 
cleaning bath room pipes, refriger- 
ators, etc., softening hard water 
and making the finest soft soap. 

Made by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 









LAW, KKEEPING, 
LEAR NN roRTHAND, 


BY MAIL thestrating, engin, Penman 


ship, Arithmetic, Business 
MONEY BACK if not satisfied. 28 Col- 





DIRECT you 


AT FACTORY PRICES is our way. 
No middlemen between 
you and us. Our lirge 





Forms, etc. 


log tells all 
leges in 16 States; 17 years’ success. 70,000 students. ies Cy out our * = oney- 
Indorsed by business men. For ‘ ‘Catalog H.S.”’ on LAs LS Y with-order-plan, 2 years’ 
Home Study, or ‘‘ Catalog C” on Attending College, Aw guaranty and how we 


‘ ship anywhere on approval. 
rite Draughon’ 4 Business College Co., We build over 150 styles of vehicles including new style 
Nashville, Tenn. ; Louis, Mo.; Raleigh, N. 3 


Dallas, Tex.: ag Ga. ,or Evansville, Ind.—U.S.A 


“Auto Tops” and fine National Leader at $49.50. Every 


vehicle we sell goes out on al, to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. Don't buy vehicles or 
harness till you hear from us. 
Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalog. 


U.S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
FREE TRIAL WITH ORDER 





can be earned evenings by giv- 

xtra ay ing Rrascentioon or Movin 
ture Exhibitions. Sma 

capital required. Illus. Gestaaes free. Tells how to start. 


McAllister, Mfg. Optician, *° R28s47,8treet 


ork. 
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The 


new Majestic 





Science does away with all 
the old washer complica- 
tions and objections; 

gives new features that 
make the Majestic 
the most perfect 
washing machine 
ever devised 


ITH all its speed and its 

\) \/ thoroughness the Guar- 

anteed Majestic washes 
as carefully as you could by hand. 
You know what that means when 
it comes to fine laces, soft woolens 
and other things that are spoiled 
when rubbed on the washboard 
or wrenched by the ordinary 
washing machine. 

Those who keep help find 
the Guaranteed Majestic: 
the best solution of the 
help question. It turns 
what has long been consid- 
ered the worst work of the week 
into a light task that’s soon over. 

Nothing could be daintier, 
sweeter or whiter than linens 
washed by the Guaranteed 
Majestic, which pays for itself in 
a very few weeks by saving laun- 
dry bills and the cost of ruined 
clothes. 


Nothing c 






the best wood 






Inside of 
board. T 
3 electric- 
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The driving pinion is of dropped steel f 







the wringer on. 





160 Orleans St., 











Lightest-Running of all Washing Machines and the kindest to your Clothes 


Majestic Washer. 
Extra Jarge tub of Virginia White Cedar — 


yet mouldy or soggy. 


too strong to break and cannot fall off. 


Best means of attaching wringer. You can open and close the washer with 


Richmond Cedar Works 


Makers of Famous Majestic Washer and the Snow-Ball Freezer 








fly- 


wheel 


Washer 


an break or go wrong with the If you have ever thought of 
buying a washer—if you 
are now using any of the 
clumsy old-model 
machines—write to- 
day for the new 


Majestic facts 


known for washers, tub will never 


tub fully corrugated like a wash- 
he tub is bound with our special 
welded wire hoops sunk in grooves, 


The fly-wheel and improved roller 
bearings make it the 
lightest running of all 
machines of its kind. 


Smooth, even motion; does not 
jerk or tear. 

The Guaranteed Majestic works 
both ways, with either hand, fast or 

The Majestic is steam- slow. No woman is too frail to use it. 
tight as well as water- Ploc ague het ge = yer _— 

“he . i the /-wheel 1s SO we yalanced that 
tight. Gives out no odor it pe he runs itself, even when wash- 
of foul steam, makes no ing heavy blankets. 
sloppy floors. The tub is made of seasoned 
Virginia White Cedar. We are the 
largest manufacturers of Cedar-ware 
in the world. We own our own Cedar 
forests and we are the only makers of 
a Cedar Washer. 

The new Majestic is a wonderful im- 
provement over all other washers. It 
will positively do all that is claimed for 
it and more. You get the Majestic 
right at home of a dealer you know 
and who guarantees it to you. We 
stand back of him with our iron-clad 
Guarantee. It doesn’t cost him any- 
thing to make good our claims to you. 

When you buy you ought to have 
the best. 

Whatever you do write today for our 
book, ‘‘A BretTrErR Way TO WASH 
CLorHEs.’’ Needn’t enclose any 
stamps —just say you want the book. 


No clutches, cams or 
springs to wear or get 
out of order. 

No adjustments to inake or 
throw off to get at the inside. 

Mechanism never in the 
way. Simply raise the lid. 

Washes just as well when 
turned slowly as rapidly. 
You can turn it either way 
and with either hand. 


orging as used in the best automobiles. 


Richmond, Va. 








































Keep Step with 
Nature 


Take your cue from nature when Spring 
sunshine and birds announce the warmer . 
days. Lighten the diet from heavy meats 
and indigestibles and tempt the fussy appetite 
with Egg-O-See, the food with a relish to it. 
Let the appetite and digestion adjust them- 
selves to natural food perfectly prepared. The 
Egg- -See process takes mds wheat and 
makes it delicious and digestive. It gives 
energy at first hand. Children take to 
Egg-O-See and every one is delighted with it. 
Warm it in a pan before serving. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 


In Canad ; i 
peegn oe price of Egg-O-See is 15c, two 
. How to get well, keep well by natural means — bath- 
_ meted 9 ny yi 4 a to use pa 
every meal in week is i xpensiv 
Prepared booklet, ““-back to aaa” cunt free. 


$e 
We are glad to send it. You will be glad to get it. AA . _ , “< rc pri in 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY a“ 


-back to nature 











Send for this Kitchen Time Saver 


You who do the planning for the Home — the spending of the money — the order- 
ing of the daily food, YOU will appreciate the chance to get hold of something 
brand NEW — something that you can put right to work in your Home as a 
Time, Money and Worry SAVER —a Reminder —a DAILY Reminder — 


Swift’s Daily Reminder 


Swift's Daily Reminder is a combination Dealer's daily ordering device, ready for imme- 
diate use, and the yearly Calendar. The Reminder is attractively prepared in two colors 
and has pencil attachment. The Calendar alone is useful, but the Ordering Pad is what 
makes it new, helpful, and you will say, absolutely essential, after you have once used it. 
Swift's Daily Reminder is the simplest, most convenient scheme known for ordering the 
necessary things for the home. 





|_ 597 American Trust Bldg., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





How it 
Helps— 


At the top of 
the Reminder 
is a pad—note 
illustration — 
and at the top 
of each sheet 
is a place for 
date of order, 
name,address 
of the dealer, 
and when 
oods areto 
e delivered. 
In plain type 
in the body 
of the sheets 
appear the 
names ofall 
things liable 
to be ordered, 
and place to 
put amounts. 
At the bottom 
of the sheet is 
a place for 
name and ad- 
dress. Make 
out the order 
from day to 
day, tear off 
the slip, send 
or take it to 
our dealer. 
e delivers 
promptly ac- 
cording to in- 
structions.No 
waiting or 
mistaking. 





5 <2 7% = 
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(The above is fac-simile of Swift's Daily Reminder. 























Actual size 12 by 15 inches.) 


How to Get “Swift’s Daily Reminder ”’ 


How it 
Saves— 


Swift's Daily 
Reminder 
does away 
with the puz- 
zle of ‘‘what 
shall lorder?’’ 
If you enter 
astoreata 
busy time, all 
necessary to 
do is to hand 
the order to 
the clerk and 
you get serv- 
ice quick 
because the 
order is clear 
and definite. 
Swift's Daily 
Reminder 
will take 
away ‘‘order- 
worry’’ for- 
ever. Every- 
thing is before 
you when 
ordering 
from Swift's 
Daily Re- 
minder. If 
something 
comes to your 
mind today 
youwant 
to order at 
some future 
time, write it 
down on the 
slip. 


We want every American Homekeeper to have one of.the first Daily Reminders. 
To give you an opportunity, we will send one carefully protected, and including 
pencil attachment, postpaid, for merely sending five two-cent stamps. (Pencil 


alone is worth five cents.) 


Write today, sending name and address to 


Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 


Advertising Department, Desk 8 
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Welch Grape Punch 





Fora dainty, unfermented punch, take the juice of three 
lemons, one orange, one pint Welch's Grape Juice, one 
quart of water and one cup of sugar. If served froma 
punch bow] add sliced oranges and pineapple. 


What shall the 
Refreshments be? 


The hostess will find her answer 
in our booklet, ‘‘Real Hospitality.’’ 
It illustrates and describes forty 
delicious desserts and dishes all 
made from Welch's Grape Juice. 

No juice on the market has the 
rich flavor, the freshness and the 
strength of Welch's It is made 
from choice, full-ripe Concord 
Grapes, and is free from chem- 
ical, antiseptic or any adulterant, 

Your guests will enjoy 


Welchs 
Grape Juice 


whether served as a beverage, a 
punch or a dainty dessert. Try it 
on the next occasion and you will 
see the need of always keeping a 
few bottles on hand. 
If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's send $3.00 for 
trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 


Booklet of 40 delicious ways of using Welch's Grape 
Juice, free. Sample 3-o0z. bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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As you see illus. 
trated below, are the 
Highest Attainment 
in Library and Office 
furnishing. 
You may have a library 
withoneunitoronehundred, 
assuits yourconvenience. Yet 
with one unit, you would have as 
complete and solid a piece of furni- 
ture-as is made, and the foundation foran 
artistic library, to grow as fast as you wish it. 
‘The exclusive (Patented) features of the Gunn System, 
i.e.: Roller Bearing, Non-Binding, Removable Doors, 
preclude the pos- 
sibility of substitu- 
tion. Take none 
other -—-look for 
the care with no 
7» unsightly iron 
bands, 
‘ You don’t get 
' done when you 
i buy a ‘‘ Gunn.”’ 
Our New 1907 Cata- 
logue just from the 
press, sent free. 
A postal card re- 
quest will bring 
it. Write today. 
THE GUNN 
FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Sole Manufac- 
turers of cele- 
brated Gunn 
Desks and 
Filing De 








will positively wave or 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat. Makes beautiful 
Marcel Wave while you 
are dressing or travel- 
ing; at any time and any- 
This hair was waved Where. Small enough 


in 10 minutes, without ve » 3 . = 
ant, tey Blagie Cortes. to carry In your purse. 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 


How If your dealer or hair dresser does 
ae not sell Magic Curlers send us his 
name and address with 25c for a set 

of Magic Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 
Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. This is a 
day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 
quickly and must be taken advantage of promptly. 


Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 
1215-1217 Arch St. 


MAGIC CURLER CO., icon 432, phiis., Pa. 




















The Banta Hatches !0s,°! chicks 


easily, cheap 
ly. Our guarantee loads on us all risks. 
New Banta incubator catalog FREE. 


BANTA-BENDER MFG. CO., Dept. 77, Ligonier, Ind. 













WHAT'S WHAT? 


Questions Quaint, Queer and Curious 


ERE is another 
column, with 
twenty ques- 


tions, dealing with 
the byways of history 
and literature. Most 
of them are about 
facts with which you 
once, doubtless, were 
very familiar; but can you now recall the name, 
the date, the incident? If your memory fails you 
in some detail you can easily refresh it by going 
to the nearest library. 

Send your answers to The Editor of What's 
What? in care of THe Lapies’ Home JourRNAL, 
Philadelphia, not later than April 11, together 
with a suggestion of not more than twenty words 
as to any particular subject you would like to have 
taken up by this department. This latter we must 
ask on account of the United States Postal Laws. 
For your cleverness in solving the queries, and for 
the originality and general value of your suggestion, 
we will give for each series: 





Five Prizes or ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


So, shake up your memory-boxes and try to be 
among the winners. If you happen to fail in one 
or two points this time, save the answers which 
you sent in, for the same query may appear some 
day in another form. 

After all, the prize is but a secondary considera- 
tion compared with the pleasure and profit of such 
a hunt. An alert researcher, knocking at the side 
doors of history and literature, invariably happens 
upon a half-dozen or so of unrelated facts of unu- 
sual interest, thus stimulating and refreshing his 
memory at the same time that he broadens his 
general information. 

The names of the prize winners, together with 
the answers, will be published in the June issue 
of THE JOURNAL. } there was an error in tne 
fifth question of the first series of ‘* Queer Ques- 
tions” in March, no attention will be paid to the 
answers to that question in awarding prizes. 


First Series 
Queer Queries 
(1) 

What Scotchman evaded -pursuit by reversing 
his horse’s shoes ? 

(2) 

What Emperor held a Pope’s stirrup that he 
might obtain a throne? 

(3) 

The father of what noted Prime Minister 
sometimes wrote under the name of ‘‘ Messieurs 
Tag, Rag and Bobtail” ? 

(4) 


What American historian was it who lost his | 


eyesight from a crust of bread thrown in jest by a 
college mate ? 
(5) 

What famous prophet was saved by a cobweb at 
the mouth of the cave in which he had concealed 
himself ? 

(6) 

What well-known English poem was composed 
in a dream, and subsequently written down in its 
present fragmentary state upon the awakening of 
the author ? 


Second Series 
Historic Forestry 


(1) 

The juvenile history of one of our great Presi- 
dents is invariably associated with what variety of 
fruit tree? 

(2) 

In what kind of hollow tree was the famous 

Connecticut charter hidden in 1687? 


(3) 
Which President of the United States was known 
as ‘Old Hickory” ? 
(4) 


A branch of red berries from a thorn-tree, seen 
floating upon the surface of the water, apprised 
what great discoverer of his proximity to a new 
continent? 

5) 

Of what kind of tree was the lojs-fort made 
associated with the brave deeds of Moultrie and 
Jasper? 

(6) 

During the attack on what city were the war- 
vessels concealed by leafy tree-branches which 
rendered the fleet indistinguishable from the green 





woods ? 
(7) 


For what celebrated battle was a warship built 
in twenty days from trees growing on the banks 
of a lake? 


Third Series 


| 
Queen Queries 
(1) 

What ‘‘ Queen of Queens” was it who slew her 
two brother-husbands in order that she might 
acquire a throne? 

(2) 
| Who was.-‘*The Nine-Days Queen” ? 
| 
| (3) 


What Queen was it who, working with her 


handmaidens, pictured her husband’s warlike | 


| achievements on one of the oldest pieces of tapes 
try in existence ? 
(4) 


What maid-of-honor was Queen for a space of | 


| 
| three years and was then beheaded that another 
| maid-of-honor might the next day become Queen ? 


(5) 
What Queen was called ‘‘La Reine Blanche” 
from the white mourning which she wore for her 


| husband ? 
| (6) 


| What Queen of France died from the poison 
| conveyed to her in a pair of gloves? 


| (7) 
What beautiful captive Queen, the daughter of 


an Arab chief, spent her last years in a magnificent 
villa not far from Rome. 
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ARPEN Ssccer3 
URNITURE 





Guaranteed 

















OR the library: strong lines, bold 
curves, deep colors—the simple 
luxury that scorns pretense. 

And billowy cushions in which to 
‘lose yourself ’’ and fill your reading 
hour with peace and pleasure. 

Karpen Genuine Leather Furniture 
is made in over five hundred designs 
—all possessing distinctive beauty, 


imported art textures. 


thoroughly purified. 








Ail tte ae 


» ~~ 







Pe el 


a tane ie wr e? 





Style L’ Art Nouveau 





Karpen Building 
187-188 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 155-157 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 


World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered hurniture 


| A Karpen Leather Furnished Library 


Style Colonial 


comfort and durability. 

Karpen Genuine Leather is hall- 
marked by the Karpen Sterling stamp 
which proves it to be the strong, 
flexible, outer thickness of the hide, 
grained by nature, tanned under our 
special supervision, and practically 
everlasting — not inferior ‘‘split”’ 
leather that cracks and peels. 


One of More Than 500 Karpen Fabric Styles 


|| is illustrated below. The Karpen Fabric line includes the choicest domestic and 
, All Karpen Upholstered Furniture has spring supports 
of the U. S. Government Standard Type — cushions are of genuine curled hair, 


It contains art plates showing hundreds of the most beauti- 


ful Karpen styles and gives many valuable hints regarding color design 
and decoration in the home. 

Drop us a postal today for Free Book “ R"’. Sent Postpaid. We will 
also send you the name of your nearest Karpen dealer who will make 
oom you ah interesting introductory discount. 


7 & ’s Free Book “R” 
ag a Marpens Free Boo 
The largest, most complete, most reliable guide ever offered to furni- 
ture buyers. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building 




















Sanitol Tooth Powder leaves a delightfully cool, re- 


freshing feeling in the mouth. 


But that is not a//. 


Besides keeping the teeth white, the unique 
antiseptic and oxidizing qualities of Sanitol 
Tooth Powder act at once with marvelous 
effect on the teeth, gums, and mouth tissues. 


Decay is neutralized, further unhealthy 
action is checked —all tooth surfaces are 
thoroughly cleaned and the mouth kept 


sweet and wholesome. 


Ask your druggist for Sanitol. 


If you have not tried Sanitol Tooth Powder we will 
send you an individual sample—enough for a week’s 
use—and our new booklet on the care of teeth. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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¥ _ CHILDREN’S SPRING | ~ co 
Poppies in the Wheat 
es ~~ HE “Poppies” kneel or sit on 
LILLIAN McTIGERT 9 the grass in oo circle, — 
, : Space enoug yetween them 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ws for a child to pass through. This 
is what the ‘‘Stalks” do, at the 
same time repeating some verses 
that tell how the poppies and wheat 
grow together. The ‘‘ Wheat” begins, chanting: 
Drowsy little Poppies, nodding in the wheat, 
Dream you all the summer there is naught to do but 
sleep? 
This does not rouse the ‘‘ Poppies,” however, 
and they continue to nod drowsily. 
F ; aya Every one at hand can hear the wind blowing, 
¥ 4 ; : ‘ for the ‘‘Wheat Stalks” immediately begin to 
| : make all sorts of whistling noises with their lips. or 
_ | When the ‘‘Poppies” hear these they shrink and 
PI 
; | shiver, but sleep on. Then the ‘‘Wheat” com- 
was ordered by the family ments warningly 
ee " } es. F | : | rh = Hear the autumn wind blow, buffeting the Wheat! eC e 
physician for this little girl, when Shivering in slumber, shrink the Poppies at its feet. | 
. Across the field a sound comes, click the knives of 
she was four months old. steel | 
P , t ti } | Hurry, little Poppies, or their sting you'll feel! 
Nous 1é 1e she hac , : 
ravIgEs to t - - . ” (Loudly calling and shaking the ‘‘ Poppies”): 
een given other fevers but "made Waken, Poppies, wake and flee, 
g : Ppre 
Ks rt The field is ripe to cut! 
no progress. The moment the last word has passed their lips 
With Eskay’s the improvement the ‘“‘Stalks of Wheat” begin to count twelve as 
nee y Be ‘ : rapidly as possible, at the same time stepping 
was rapid. At twelve months she back so as to form a second circle outside the cir- 
; beg f | cle of kneeling ‘‘Poppies.” The —— have 
weighs 28. lbs. and is in pertect | meantime sprung up, for they must each run across 
: : : the ring and pass out between two of the ‘‘Wheat 
health, as her picture shows. Stalks” directly opposite them before the end of 
If our baby is not thriving lef the count has been reached. The “Stalks” will 
y My ge: Bi og try to catch them, but may not endeavor to do so 
us send you without charge a liberal until after they have counted twelve. Each child 
a slot; . ’ may hasten that process as much as possible, and 
sample, ane our he [pful book, How begin to catch as soon as done. They do not, 
to Care for the Baby." however, interfere with any ‘‘Poppies” but those 
that pass between themselves and another ‘‘ Stalk.” 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY If the circle is a very large one it may be neces- 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia sary to count to fifteen or twenty, in order to give | 
the ‘‘ Poppies” a fair chance to run across. When 
the players have been reduced to two or three 
‘*Poppies” the game may be considered at an end. 
The Game of Dandelion | 
: ANDELION” has two chasers and but one 
person to be caught. 
Two volunteers face one another, clasping hands 
s+ , . I 
| and lifting their arms high for the others to pass 
| under. As they do this “y | ask, ‘‘Oh, who has 
seen a dandelion this fine May morning?” and | 
‘ immediately answer themselves, ‘‘Oh, we have | 
mareneds to found a dandelion this morning fine in May.” 
: Every Prospective Mother Speaking the last word they drop their arms over | 
garment of" the kind ever’ invented. the child beneath, who is thus made ‘‘ Dandelion.” | 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “ fine He at once takes his position in the middle of | 
| ae wee — edema eee am the field and the others crowd close about him in a 
| and back — no pe +e -no draw-strings : “no lacing shoulder i shoulder group. Suddenly *“*Dande 
10 ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year round. ion” exclaims: 
Male In several styles, and at prices lo z tha = you won enclenens I must away: 
} can buy the m iterial and have them made at home, I cannc t ne Ad 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“‘ Fine- } ase iP pd, 
_ FREE Form Maternity Skirt” — It’s Free to sn lo seed I go! 
woman writing fori. Telisall about these skits, ther And with that he reaches out his arms and 
pliysicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial, pushes the crowd away. Every one else does like 
| capaiied olth fame pray) edhe sap ow gd sepa wise, each standing still where the push has left 
selection of material and style, and we will make the him. In this way o cap grr = —— -” 
| garmentto yourorder. When you getit, wear it ten rounded as if by a radiation of seeds, and ‘‘ Seeds” 
| d id ‘ Pe Y . 
an it | Lp pon Ge ee | is the name given to the other players. No sooner 
| cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a | is the shoving over than the chasers, who are the 
| maternity skir e our famo B&W ETS ye 
dress ad Salita sila Olt ocaiindls please two voluntec 8, Cry: 
~~ same guarantee Mustrnnedt book free. Do it, ’ ° ° | 
ich book shall we send? Write to-day to But you'll rue it, 46 << 7 , ICY . ve 2S e 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. For we'll blow, blow, blow. ] Joes y O know how Casy it 1S to get CCoc 
, . , . =m 
And they do blow three times, just as if they wer SIX postal cards ? Yo just cut out of the Korn- 
questioning dandelion clocks by blowing away the | | : k 
seeds from a ‘‘gone-by” blossom. inkee 2c i ade ¢ ¢ ) 1CK= 
At the last puff of breath ‘‘ Dandelion” darts Kinks boxes two ob € Man ane oy I 
away with his pursuers hard after. Where the ae — Pa — oes £ 
** Dandelion” has the advantage is in his privilege chures and send em to mec, Care of Mr. H O 
of being considered ‘‘safe” every time he chooses . 7 : ‘. — he . ’ - 
to take a position behind one of the ‘Seeds.” Company, with four cents in stamps. I ll send 
Whenever this occurs he calls ‘‘Safe!” and the — ’ : Fs a BS a 5) 
chasers are obliged to stop short wherever they yo SIX O de funniest postal cards yo ever 
£49 happen to be, so that when the ‘‘ Dandelion” aa : ; | 
75s OO starts out again the pursuit can be taken up where Saw, all erbout me. Dey 1S suttenly worth 
, ei 2 ee Dicoti it was left. The game ends when the ‘‘ Dande ’ 
- » | lion” is captured. twenty-five cents, an’ dey would cost you dat 
Vv ” . . ° 
NE 3attle Between Winter and Spring ‘ ‘ff > ance? . ¢ + : 
ERCOLD | pongo taper biaupeatnge ? anyway if it wasn’t for me making it this easy 
Mothers: Have trouble keeping the covers on OR this game the children take sides according ‘ | Y : | £ 
baby ? to the seasons and each side tries to overthrow ore > Jere aint a yartic eo 
Here sa simple little idee te a all | the other by striking a child in the one vulnerable for yo to get adem. < c ] € “ 
that trouble. = ; point about him. Balls of cotton covered with | rtisinge on dem 
It keeps baby always warm and free from crépe paper are the weapons use d., adve . ‘> . 
y graughts and consequent pneumonia. Twelve small breast-shiclds must be made and 
Bone freelouilet, rite for beautifully illus- trimmed in sets of six. These shields are the vul- | 
“NEVERCOLD” is simple, inexpe nsive, recom- nerable points on eac h player, and at them the ° e 
mended by dee tors and a urses. Sent pont | balls are aimed. FEac > child —— mane a — 
D on receipt of one dollar; money back i of the latte r, and stanc ing ten lect away Irom anc 
‘jones satisfactory. | facing each other, child to child, the sides begin 
RFECTION NOVELTY CO vommeling one another. No harm can possibly | 
Dept. F Emporia, Kans. - done by the blows, for the balls are soft. As Care of The H-O Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ss SOO!) 15 A “hild is struck on the shield he drops out 
of line. If there are refreshments the losing side 
~ Easy to han Fae pn Se wee | Korn-Kinks is one of the most likable 
Fireflies : ° 
ae foods you ever tasted — fresh, crisp, dainty and 
. ; LL but the catcher are ‘‘ Fireflies” in this game. , 
7 where — in y crowded These choose positions about the pli tyground, digestible. No such gr 0d food was ever sold 
street — on the street or steain | selecting a post, windew, etc. As all running in F 
cars,— in the bargain crush of the game is from the first goal to a similar one, sO ch saply before. Only 5 cents for a package. 
mae stapes " the ee- therefore neither posts nor windows should be . 
— oe Se Se too many nor too near together, or the catcher will 
Oriole Go-Basket have no chance to take any player prisoner. 
Just as real : ‘flies open and close their wings 
aay be taken on the so the playe r ‘*Fireflics” constantly close their 
ay apt eee Nels ov I | Rands over their bright eyes and open them out 
soiling clothes. Weighs 7 pounds. again as they stand on thei ir > goals. Among them 
ORIOLE the catcher moves about, trying to tap some one 
while his hands are open. Should the blow happen 
SO- BA to fall while the hands are closed, then the catcher 
SKET is chased by all the others, each one of w hom cuffs 
and re protien on of Baby's cave him lightly when caught, in punishment for his 
: ther of back-breaking 
ork. Is a Go-Ca ss clumsiness. 
Jumper, et, ail tite h Chair, When the tap is rightly given the child struck 
can & changed from one use to runs for a goal like his own. If he reaches it he is 
Movin, seconds without re- safe, hut if he does not he becomes cate her him- 
Indorsed by leading physicians. self. It will hardly happen that the catcher is so 
Bend for Free Iiustrated Booklet unfortunate as not to secure any one. Yet, if this 
_ ~ om hat ee eee | is so, he has the right, after re —— effort, » 
: on approval. ‘“ ” Then every player must see 
Th call out “‘ Fireflies I 
Th Withrow Manufactaring Co a new goal, and in this general change some one is 
———__— na io Ready to Carry sure to be captured. j 
































The Fame 


of the 


ELGIN 


Accuracy, reliability, durability — 
in fact every requisite of a perfect 
timepiece is expressed when you 
mention the name —ELGIN. 

There are different grades of ELGIN 
movements at different prices. The 
G. M. WHEELER Grade ELGIN is 
‘*The Watch that’s made for the Major- 
ity.’" This popular movement is 
finely adjusted ; 17 jewels ;— a watch 
that can be depended upon, at a 
popular price. Ask to see the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade ELGIN in thin 
models and sizes so desirable for 
men and boys. 

ELGIN Watches of equal grade for 


ladies, at moderate prices. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 














Cleanable 
Porcelain Lined Refrigerators 


RB. Excel all Others 


The porcelain lining 
is real porcelain fused 
onsheet steel and inde- 
structible. This means 
a sweet, clean refrig 
erator at all times. 
The doors are. air- 
tight, which prevents 
sweat and mould. 

Ordinary 














This style 
33 x 21 x 46. Polished Oak, : g 
Round Corners, Quarter doors lock in one place 


refrigerator 


Sawed Panels only. The Leonard door 
$3 0 .00 lock (see cut) draws the 
door air-tight against the 

door frame and locks it top, sides and hottom 
so that the air cannot get in around the edges. 


Your Ice Bills Cut in Half 


There are nine walls to preserve the ice (see 
cut below). The price is \% less than tile lining 
and the refrigerator is better. For sale by the 
best dealers or shipped direct from the factory. 
Thirty daystrial. Freight prepaid as far as 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. Beware of 
imitations made of white paint. Write for 
free sample of porce)ain lining and cata- 
log showing 30 other styles. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
2 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


niet 
“Old Hickory” 


Andrew Jackson _ 
Chair 


Comfortable, service- 
able and stylish. Fine 
Porch, Lawn and 
Out-door use, weather 
cannot affect it. Made 
entirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful nat- 
ural bark finish. Exact du- 
plicate of Old Andrew Jack- 
son chair. Seat 17 ins. wide, 
15 ins. deep; height over 
all, 36ins. Prive $2.75. Two 
for $5. Freight prepaideast 
of Miss. River. 120 other 
jeces of furniture from 
§i.50 up. Be sure to get 
*Old Hickory” Furniture. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, remit to us. Write 
for new 48-page Illustrated 
Catalogue and Special In- 
troductory Offer — FREE. age "i 

The Original 


The Old Hickory Chair Co. Gla Fi". serms 
14 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. Poy nae: lg ere 


net We sell them all over the world. 





















Nine Walls of 
Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator 












Style No. 32 





They are the softest; smoothest and best 

flannels made; 25c to $1a yard. Flannel Sample 

Book, 90sainples of finest white goods. Catalogue of 

Embroiceries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, 

and hundreds of helps for expectant mothers, free if you men- 

tion this publication 

we will include a perfect pattern for ev article in 

For 25c. baby's first wardrobe, telling quanthy of material 
needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 


The Lamson Bros. Co. Est. 1885. Toledo, O. 


Eureka Skirt 
Pat. in U. S. Applied for 
Jan., 1904 Marker in Canada, 
For marking skirts—short or 
= long—evenly around the 
bottom, using common 


chalk. By wail, prepaid, 
00. Write for booklet. 


b. Eureka Skirt Marker Co. 
308 LE. Fulton St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















crayon 
$1 





NOVELTIES FOR THE 
EASTER TABLE 


A Bunny Place-Card 


S THE Easter season rolls around once more 
A hostesses turn their attention again to spring 
luncheons and parties with appropriate and 
timely novelties for table decorations. Bunnies in 
all shapes and sizes always figure prominently in 
their ideas for centre- 
pieces, place-cards, 
etc., and the illustra- 
tion on the left, a 
place-card, shows an 
original touch in the 
three little Bunnies 
peering through a bor 
der of daffodils. The 
card measures five 
inches by seven, and 
the upper part, being 
quite ed of illustra- 
tion, affords space for 
a name, a quotation or 
a greeting. In copy- 
ing this design paint 
the Bunnies in natural 





A Place-Card in 


Spring Colors - - 
ae Se daffodils a light green, 


shades of brown, the | 
long, stiff leaves of the | 


and the blossoms that peep in between in their | 


own beautiful yellow tints. 


A New Idea for a Souvenir or a place-card ap- 
propriate for Easter was simply made of a large 
visiting-card with gilded edges; on it rested a nest 


of myrtle which was fastened here and there by a | 
In this myrtle | 


few stitches of white silk thread. 


basket nestled an Easter egg made by cutting a | 


walnut in halves and removing the meat. The 


shells were painted white, and on the top half in | 


gold letters was written: ‘‘Easter and the year.” 
An Easter quotation or poem was tucked inside, 
the nut closed and tied with green baby-ribbon 
and laid in the myrtle nest. 


For Her First Spring Violet Luncheon every girl 
wants something in the way of decoration new 
and prettier than she had last year. Well, here’s 
a dessert secret, which even in imagination calls 
up a dainty, appetizing picture. Serve the ice 


cream, which should be all white—in bricks—on | 


green glass plates. Sprinkle candied violets here 
and there, with one or two very smal] natural 
leaves over the top. The brick should rest on a 
mat of natural leaves. 


Eggshell Flower-Holders for an Easter table were 
made by cutting an oval out of the side of some 
eggs, the contents removed and the shells dried. 
Then these cut edges were gilded and a butterfl 
or a spray of flowers painted on the side of omk 
shell. These little cups were then mounted on 
small pieces of Bristol-board. 


The Easter Colors, white and gold, may be beau- 
tifully combined on a dining-table at a slight ex- 
pense. From the chandelier suspend, say, twelve 
white ribbon-ends for a party of twelve people, and 
tie each one around a gilt egg, bearing the name 
of a guest. These are to be placed at the several 
plates. A centrepiece of white flowers and ferns, 
In a crystal vase, together with yellow-shaded 
candles, complete this very simple but effective 
table decoration. 


Novel Souvenirs of a Spring Luncheon are toast 
cards made of leather. Purchase a sheet of leather- 
board—a thick, leather-colored cardboard sold at 
the artists’ supply shops—and cut it into pieces 
four inches square with beveled edges. Then pro- 
vide the same number of pieces of brown Bristol- 
board seven inches square. Sketch in poker work 
or in brown ink on each of the leather squares a 
girl’s head, and beneath it a toast such as one sees 
on the brass medallions sold in the shops; or, better 
still, originate a verse or two suitable to the friends 
who are to receive these little gifts. Then mount 
the light squares upon the dark ones, exactly in the 
centre. Attach hangers of cord or narrow strips of 
leather and you have a group of presents that are 
unique and most inexpensive. 


An Inexpensive Candelabra, one that makes an 
original and pretty ornament for a spring party- 
table, was made of the branch or short lab of a 
tree. Choose a tree of any kind with four or six 
fairly heavy branches. Drill holes in these branches 
for common-sized candles after cutting the 
branches about eighteen inches from the trunk, 
which should measure twenty inches from the 
bottom to the first branch. Drill three holes 
twelve inches from the bottom and insert twigs 
an inch and a half in diameter, which will serve 
for supports. For decoration use garlands of ever- 
greens and spring blossoms twisted around the 
branches, the trunk and the supports. 

An “Easter Tree” is a charming conceit for an 
Easter table centrepiece. The foundation is a small 
shrub of any kind, provided it is of good foliage 
and a deep green. It should be embedded in sand 
in a white or green jardiniére, with tulle and ferns 
arranged at its base. On its branches should be 


hung gracefully a number of dark green cones, one | 
for each cover laid. These cones are formed of six | 
leaf-shaped sections, wide in the centre and taper- | 


ing to a point at each end. 


Each section is two | 


inches across at the widest part and nine inches | 
long. The material used may be crépe paper, but | 
soft China silk is pees as the paper is liable | 


to tear and thus destroy the effect. 


The sections for each cone are sewed neatly to- | 


| gether at the base and one-third of the distance up, 


leaving two-thirds of the petals free. A white 


| Easter lily is slipped into each cone, and the green 


| 
| 


inclosing it; the green petals are held in place with 
green baby-ribbon run through slits cut in the up- 


| silk petals are brought up lightly over the lily and | 


| per point of each silk petal. The lower part of the | 
green cone is securely fastened to the stem of the | 





lily with twine. 


The cones are now attached se- | 


curely to the tree by the lily stem, the fastening | 


hidden under little sprays of smilax or fern. One 
end of the ribbon attached to each cone hangs down 
and runs to each cover, where it is fastened, under 
a jaunty bow, to the neck of a Bunny. 

At a signal the guests pull their ribbons lightly, 
detaching them from the cones and loosening the 
petals so as to disclose the lilies within. Be sure 
the ribbon run through the green petals is held 
so lightly that the pull will act promptly. The 
China silk 
will hold the petals together, so have the slits large 
and the lily securely fastened to the tree. 


is so soft and light that the merest touch | 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


LARKIN. 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


Saves You $10.00 Every Few Weeks 


ANY of the home needs you buy from the retailer pass through several hands : 

from the factory to the sales agent; from the sales agent to the wholesaler ; 

from the wholesaler to the retailer; from the retailer to the consumer. Each 

“middleman” adds his expenses, his losses, his profits; all these are piled up in the 
retail price and must be paid by——-YOU! Buying your 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Teas, 
Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc., 








- 





direct from the Larkin Factories does away with all unnecessary waste — gives you 
$10.00 worth of Larkin Products and the saved profits of middlemen in a $10.00 
Premium — $20.00 worth of retail value of unquestioned excellence, direct from 
the manufacturer, for only $10.00. 

The Larkin Idea reduces the cost of living for over three million families yearly. 





51-PIECE BONREA DINNER SET No. 405 


Given with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. Over 1200 other Premiums to choose from. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL—NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


To demonstrate the high quality of all Larkin goods, we will send to any responsible 
person $10.00 worth of Larkin Products and a $10.00 Premium on trial. Pay us after 


30 days if satisfied. The Larkin guarantee insures absolute protection. 


SEND POSTAL FOR PREMIUM LIST No. 41 


and complete information about obtaining Larkin Products and Premiums on 30 days’ trial. 


a Established, 1875. D,e¢0AT£Y CO  BUFFALO.N.Y. LD 

































The ONLY table salt packed in 
Convenient, Air-Tight Cartons 
and Protected against Disease- 
Germs which all ‘‘bag salt’’ absorbs 





What is the most impure article of food consumed in 
your home? 

Think before you answer — 

It is one of the necessities of life— used by every mem- 
ber of your family at every meal—on nearly everything 
eaten — and tt enters into every part of your body. 

That’s why your health demands absolute purity in 
this article of food above all others — 

And yet it is, without doubt, the most impure —and 
therefore the most dangerous — food that you eat—i/ you 
buy the ordinary kind. 

Of course— it’s salt—just plain, everyday sa/z. 

If you use any salt, except that made by our process, 
you eat disease. 

Because in nature a// salt is very impure, and we have 
the only process of refining salt which removes the 
impurities. 

The most dangerous impurity in salt, is gypsum— sul- 
phate of lime— Plaster of Paris. This gypsum combines 
with water in your system and forms hard masses of 
Plaster — gravel — gall-stones—often causes serious dis- 
orders of the Liver, Kidneys and Spleen. (Your physician 
will explain.) 





Flows 
Freely 


Never sticks 
nor cakes. 


* * * 


When salt has passed through our unique process, it is 
over 99 per cent pure salt. 

Analysis proves that Shaker Salt is free of gypsum — 
free of all the dangerous impurities found in all salt 
except ours. 

7 * 


Salt | gm in bags cannot help but become con- 
taminated, because salt absorbs impurities almost as 
readily as butter and milk. 

Bag-salt lies on the grocers’ floor or shelves — be- 
comes sticky and lumpy— becomes tainted with all sorts 
of dirt, odors, impurities and disease germs. 

Shaker Salt comes to you immaculate in its cleanli- 
ness and purity. 

Because our carton is made of paraffin-coated pure 
wood fibre — the ov/y air-tight, moisture-proof, odor-proof, 
germ-proof package—it keeps out all impurities and 
keeps Shaker Salt wholesome, fine flavored and dry. 

Your grocer will supply you with Shaker Salt at 10 
cents the box. Costs about 5 cents more per year than 
the ‘‘ other kind ”’ of salt. 


We will send you Free, a 

fe Be generous ple of Shal 
— Salt in a miniature carton 
wm (which is also an individual 
; salt shaker), a double-value coupon for a genuine 


cut glass salt shaker, and interesting booklets, which 
tell you some things you need to know about salt. 


We make this offer so that vou may convince yourself of the superiority of Shaker = 
by actual use—not because of anything we say. We can afford to make such an one 
because we know you will always use Shaker Salt if you éry z¢. 


Just send your's and your grocer’s name and address mow to— 


THE DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., 
Station T, ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Makers of the only Salt in the World above 99 per cent Pure. Proved Best by Government Test. 
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Or: 














Salt 
offer 












COLONIAL 


Special 1907 Offer. 


We will send our check for 


$25 


to anyone answering this advertisement 
immediately. The check will apply on 
the purchase of any new Grand or Upright 


Haines Bros. Piano 


ordered from us during the year 1907 and delivered 

any of our dealers in the U.S. You cannot 
make $25 easier than by writing to us for new cat- 
ic and name of nearest dealer, 





alogt 
No matter where you live, we can place a piano 
in your home, Easy payments if clesired. 


HAINES BROS. 
101 K Haines Rochester, N.Y. 


Haines Bros. Pianos have been before the public for more 
than fifty years and are better to-day than ever before. 























Refinish Your Furniture 
; Do It Yourself 


Interesting, simple and 
fascinating. Ourpractical 
free book makes it a sim- 
ple matter to finish or re- 
finish new and old furni- 
ture, woodwork and floors 

in Weathered, Mission, 
Flemish, Mahogany, Forest 
Green and other latest effects 
at little cost with Johuson’s Prepared Wax. 
Apply our wax with cloth to any finished wood 
and rub toa polish with dry cloth. A beautiful 
wax finish will be immediately produced. 





Our book explains how to 
change color and finish of 
furniture to harmonize 
with your woodwork and 
furnishings. 

We save you money by 
telling how old, discarded, 
poorly finished furniture canbe 
made serviceable and stylish. 






Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers 
in paint, 10 and 25¢c packages and large sizecans. 
Po-tpaid upon receipt of price if your dealer 


will not supply you. Write for 48-p. color book, 
a The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture.” Sent Free — mention edition LH 4. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood- Finishing Authorities.” 


PIAN ees: 


; Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 
renting to be disposed of atonce. ‘hey include Stein 
ways, Webers, Krakauers, Sterlings and other well 
known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from 
new, yet all are offered at a great discount. ‘These 
pianos range from $125 upward. Also 
beautiful new Up- rights at$125,$135, 
$150and$165. An instrument at $190 
that we can rec- ominend highly. 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy 
of our new Bargain List and also one of our Piano 
Book Catalogs, which illustrates and describes our 
entire piano stock. Monthly payments accepted. 

k.very piano bears our full guarantee, and will give 
years of musical satisfaction. 


LYON & HEALY 


World’s Largest Music House 
41 Adams St. CHICAGO 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in 


Stamps for a full box. 
T ectro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
HE ELectro Sinicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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| Beautiful Things for the Home 


This unique Book free. 
Send postal to-day. 
We sell quaint things from 
Oriental Lands — Colonial 
Furniture, Rugs, Brass 
Ware; Leather Mats —and 
other artistic things at 
sensible prices. $1 to $10 




















Brass Finger Bowl ARTS & CRAFTS CO. 
a re 212 Main 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WAXED PAPER 


, “ 

Wallace's Household” Brand is Best Ever 

and all found cit pasties, luncheons, sand wiches 

Or preserving mln indefinitely. Indispensable 

ousehold 2, t#PPing candies, etc. An absolute 
““ necessity, Write for free samples. 

ll Department Stores. 


Sold in a} 
NATIONAL WAX & PAPER M’F’G. CO. 
199-201 Franklin St., New York 
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FIVE PRETTY EASTER 
GIFTS 


A Handy Little Handkerchief-Holder 


NE of the many well-planned devices for 
carrying handkerchiefs in a grip or a trunk 
is the one illustrated below. The original 

of this design is made of two pieces of cardboard, 
each one measuring three inches and a half square, 
covered with white silk. The decoration of forget- 
me-nots was done with water-colors. The ring is 
a strip of white elastic, 
eight inches in length and 
half an inch wide, run in 
a casing of blue ribbon. 
After placing half a dozen 
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For Handkerchiefs When You Travel 
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neatly-folded handkerchiefs between these covers 
and slipping the ring over them, one has a very 
compact and handy article, easy to carry and con- 
venient to use. One like this would make a 
charming and inexpensive Easter gift, acceptable 
to any admirer of dainty possessions, and the 
making should not require more than an evening 
or two of pleasant work. 


A Good Design for a Booklet 


Te next idea, planned for an Easter or really 
any-time gift, is the attractively-designed book- 
let illustrated below. The method of making 
the leaves is simply the usual way of using sheets 
of white notepaper, piercing three holes through, 
all at the left-hand side ready for a cord. The 
cover for this booklet 
isa rather heavy grade 
of green cardboard, 
poe ye at the left 
and side like the 
inside sheets. The 
decorations are some- 
what unusual, being 
made of white crépe 
paper. It was an easy 
matter to trace the 
outline of some large 
letters seen in an ad- 
vertisement, cut out 
the pattern and apply 
it to crépe paper. 
Very thin mucilage 
was used in applying 
the letters and the 
clover leaf, first to a 
letter cut out of stiff white paper and then to the 
cardboard, and only a gentle pressure was needed 
to make it stick, the paper being soft. Be careful 
not to press out the crinkles. A few touches here 
and there and a fine line of gold paint all around 
the edges made a surprisingly good effect with its 
color scheme in green, gold and white. The cord 
used was harmonious in a deeper shade of green. 





An Idea for a Memo- 
randum Book 


Two Popular and Serviceable Sachets 
ITHER one of these pretty sachets is worth the 
making and the having—the long, narrow one 
made of Swiss trimmed with feather-stitching, or 
the square one made of linen with a hemstiiched 
border. It happens that both are filled with the 





Sachets that Can be Washed 


ever-fragrant lavender flowers, showing that that 
is really a very popular perfume, though rose gera 
nium, violet or lemon-verbena are favorites, too, 
and may be used if preferred. Violet ribbons form 
the dainty trimming shown in the graceful bow on 
the one, and the two rosettes on the other. Both 
of the sachets have an unusual practical value for 
the reason that the covers may be laundered and 
the perfume renewed at any time On the under 
side of each at one end the muslin is finished with 
a narrow hem that is fastened with just a few 
stitches so that it may be easily opened. 
A Portfolio for Large Magazines 

For keeping periodicals which are square or long 

in shape, for music or for a collection of prints 
a large portfolio is almost a necessity, and it is 
usually a difficult matter to find just the right size 
in the shops. The only alternative, therefore, is to 
make one of desired 
measurements. The 
one illustrated shows 
a very good sample. 
Heavy green card- 
board forms the two 
covers. These are 
neatly faced with a 
handsome shade of 
red satin, while the 
upper cover is deco- 
rated in a poppy de- 
sign. The flowers 
were cut from red 
satin and applied 
very closely to the 
cover with glue. The 
leaves and stems of 
the design were out- 
lined with Indiaink. A novel idea for the enlarge- 
ment of the folio, so that it will hold any number of 
pages, is the strip of red satin attached to the cov- 
ers. It measures about six inches wide, and has 
four casings in it at even distances apart. Red 
ribbons are run through these casings, drawn, and 
‘ied in bows, or loosened so as to widen the back 





To Hold Your Large 
Magazines 


| as the necessity arises. 
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“__ gain the 
timely Inn,” 


says Shakespeare, and we think the 


Hotel Belmont 


deserves this title 








at the 
very doors of the Grand 


“Timely” it is 


Central Station—with sur- 
face and elevated lines 
right at hand and a pri- 
vate passage to subway 
station for both express 
and local trains. 

And “timely” it is—in 
that it furnishes the wealth 














of conveniences—the com- 


pleteness of service—the satisfying environment which mod- 
ern hotel-craft aims to attain. The management has 
attempted to avoid the bizarre and flashy, and to provide 
instead a more tranquil type of luxury, and to make a more 


cultivated appeal. 


We would welcome you here and try to make you look upon 








STATISTICS 


Cost of Hotel Belmont $10,000,000 


Four years in building 


Our illustrated booklet is free. 


Highest type of fireproof construction 
‘Twenty-seven stories 

More than a thousand rooms 
Foundation of hotel on solid rock. 
Nearly 10,000 tons of steel used 


System of ventilation by filtered air, 


Please allow us to send it. 


Automatic heat regulators. 


The Hotel Belmont 


42nd Street and Park Avenue 
New York City 


Nine elevators. 

All rooms equipped with private and 
long distance telephones. 

The latest addition to the great hotels 
of the world. Opened May Sth, 1906. 











this hotel as your New York home. 


tells about The Belmont and other 
things worth while in New York. 


It 
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IGHLAND LINEN 
has been the favorite 
fabric finish writing 
paper of thousands 
of women of taste 
and always will be. 
Its fine writing surface, pleas- 
ing shades, rich “feel” and 
splendid quality make its place secure. 


EATON’S HOT-PRESSED VELLUM, the 
new-comer in correct and beautiful papers, does 
not supersede Highland Linen. It is merely an 
‘ alternative. Give both a place on your desk, for 
y) both represent the highest type of paper-making 
arrived at by different processes. 


. Our $1,770 Letter-Writing Contest 


t, Do you know that owing to the tremendous amount of freights 
being moved by railroads and transportation companies it has 
been absolutely impossible for us to get Eaton’s Hot-Pressed 
Vy) Vellum stock to far-distant points in time for distribution to 
y our customers’ customers? We have, therefore, decided to 


Post the Closing Dat 
of the prize contest for letters written upon and about Eaton’s 
Hot-Pressed Vellum from February 14th, as advertised in 
January magazines,to April 20th. No other change in conditions. 


ei ‘The best way to enter this contest is to get Eaton’s Hot-Pressed 


Vellum and the “ conditions "’ at your local stationer’s, If he can’t 
supply you, we will send a half-sized box for 25c. and his name. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. 10, Pirrsrietp, Mass. 
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| WE WANT WOMEN 


| who buy underwear for the men of 
| their families to know by actual test 
the really admirable merits of 
TRACE MARK 
Recshul 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


| 





Most underwear is made of tightly knitted cloth which 
retains the from perspiration and will not 
allow disagreeable odors to a. a. - 
“a h it o°5 J the h d th 

keeps it cool, douse fragrant. The countless yo 


holes in the fabric invite the air to come in. Result — 
Coolness, cleanliness, and delightful comfort from 
get-up to go-to-bed. 

“‘Porosknit ’’ is soft, elastic and as durably constructed 
and carefully finished as human skill can make it. 
There is enough cloth between the holes to absorb all 
moisture, wash well and wear long. 

It dries instantly because, being porous, it cannot 
retain dampness. It war ‘ use it keeps 
the body at an unvarying temperature. 

Don't judge its merits by its low price. We could not 
make it better at any price. It is the ideal underwear 
for any woman to buy for any man. 

Ask your desler and look for the trade mark 
“ Porosknit ’’ on every garment. If he does not have 
it, write us for free sample of the fabric and our 
beautiful booklet “‘ Inside Information. ’’ 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
| 15 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





















WORN BY OVER A 
MILLION 
WOMEN 


The 
ost: er 


Pat. Dec. 5, 
HOSE *” 
SUPPORTER ~ 
“* The Name is on the Buckles” 
Improves Every Figure 
Perfect Supporter 
with Dress or Neg- 
ligee. Hygienic, cunts. 
Endorsed by leading physicians, phys- 
ical culturists, ladies of fashion. 
Women who dress correctly know that much depends 
upon the Hose Supporter. Don’t be talked into anything 
but the ‘“Foster.’” Guarantee with each pair. 


For All Women, For All Wear. Price 50c and up. 
In many styles. Att reliable dealers or 


AGENTS FOR U. S. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
512-516 Broadway, New York 


Booklet “Supporter Dangers” about the un- 
lee emiaeal ated Hes Supporters FREE 


LB Klement Rebter Co Toronto, Camade (Bole Agunts tor Cnmndng 


The A Boon for the Stout. 
Worn with or without a Corset. 
0 
am 





Women marvel at results. 
Particulars mailed, 














FOR EASTER GIFTS 


PULLMAN 


“Pure Irish Linen” 


Handkerchiefs 


All Styles, both Plain White and Fancy Colors. 
They can be told by this 





TRADE 





Pasted on every Handkerchief. 
PRE waltodes 
JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 
513-515-517 Broadway, New York. 
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RUGS &: 
| Old Carpets 


| NEW YORK RUG CO. : 
, 401 West 124th St., New York, N.Y. © 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 
Send tor booklet giving full infor- 
mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 





THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


Letters, Letters, Letters! 


ND more letters! 
Surely no other 
girl in America 


receives quite so many 
letters as the one who 
looks after The Girls’ 
Club. In fact, it was letters which 
brought the Club into existence. For 
years THE JOURNAL had been receiving 
letters from girls all over the country, 
asking for work to do at home: address 
ing, copying and suchthings. Naturally, 
there 1s much work of that sort to be 
done in connection with a magazine 
which has a million subscribers, but it 
cannot be sent outside, and the girls who 
do it are employed in THE JOURNAL'S 
offices. But’ THE JOURNAL really wished 
to help all these girls who wanted an 
opportunity to earn money and some 
body who felt a special interest in girls 
and their needs thought and thought 
until the happy thought came—as it 
always does to those who think long enough. 
The happy thought was The Girls’ Club, which, 
in less rs four years, has helped literally thou- 
sands of girls to earn money. 

And so, because the Club owes its existence to 
letters, I shall give you a whole column of letters 
this month, which I hope will be as interesting to 
you as they were to me. 








A Letter from Far Away 


F YOU were two thousand miles away from 

home at Christmastime wouldn’t you be home- 
sick—and if you should happen to win two prizes 
and earn the swastika in a single month, wouldn’t 
it help to cheer you up? That was the happy 
experience of one member, and her enthusiastic 
thanks made me feel more glad than ever of m 
own connection with such a helpful Club. I wis 
I might let you read all of her letter, but a part 
of it was written especially for you, and here it is: 


“Of course you can’t publish all of my letter in 
THE JOURNAL, but I do want you to put in this: If 
any girl, young or old, married or otherwise, on 
reading of The Girls’ Club this month, feels sad or 
discouraged, blue or downhearted, just let her write 
to you for permission to join this Club and get as much 
pleasure and joy out of it as I did; but pleasure does 
not express the real feeling —it needs to be experi- 
enced to be understood. And you can do it, all of 
you —every one of you. If I can surely you can, 
Try it. You can’t fail. I knew | should not fail. I 
said ‘I will not,’ and I did not.” 


A Letter from Ohio 


** Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘ Less than four weeks ago I announced my deter- 
mination of working forthe Club. My friends politely 
smiled, the family laughed outright and remarked: 
‘What’s the use? guess you won’t make your for- 
tune.’ But the tables are turned and it is l who am 
entitled to wear a smile that won’t come off— for 
haven't I earned nine dollars to show Mother, and a 
diamond swastika over which the girls are wild, and, 
in addition, thirteen new silver dollars, my prize 
money? Also a dear little calendar, a daily reminder 
of my first, but by no means last, work for the Club. 
I want to say ‘ Thank you’ for helping me to earn all 


| these, though that does not begin to express all I’d 





like to say. 

“| also want to thank you for your promptness in 
auswering letters, sending supplies and for the 
printed list showing prize-winners’ names. I am 
going to keep right on working and you shall hear 
from me again.”’ 


A Letter from a New Member 
“* Dear Girls’ Club: 

“The beautiful little swastika came yesterday, 
and I can’t begin to tell you how happy I am to own 
it. Itis the prettiest pin I have seen, much prettier 
than a brooch. I certainly don’t understand how 
you can give such valuable prizes for so little work. 
I never hoped to be so fortunate as to earn half as 
much as I did with so little effort. 

“IT thank you very, very much for all I have re- 
ceived, and hope to get time to do some work before 
long, for it is such pleasant work aud such liberal 
returns. My friends are all so surprised to hear that 
I, who had never earned a dollar before in my life, 
had received $24.25 and the lovely pin for only a few 
days’ work. 

“1 wish all the girls ‘good luck.’ I am so happy 
to be one of the swastika girls, and am sorry I didn’t 
join sooner.” 


A Letter from a Girl Who Woke Up 
** Dear Girls’ Club: 

“T received my dear little swastika pin many 
days ago, but have not as yet ochmantotined 3 
am proud and prouder of it. All the girls are in love 
with it. But let me tell you how I got it. I joined 
the Club and went on in a haphazard way for a 
month. Then the next number of THE JOURNAL 
came and there it said something which amounted 
to this: that you did not want girls to join who did 
not want to do anything. That settled me. I got to 
work. Do you believe that I paid for my tuition and 
books for this term at college with money I earned 
through the Club? Well, I did. I also bought a 
college pennant, had my High-School diploma framed 
and got the dearest box of writing-paper. I do wood- 
burning, and you should see the things I bought and 
burned. A dozen other things I purchased to help 
make my room cozy. And the best is that lam going 
to do more in future.” 


A Letter to be Passed On 
“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

““My swastika came all safe and sound a few 
days ago, and I am delighted with it. The work 
was so easy and really pleasant! One feels she is 
doing a service to the public as well as to THE 
JOURNAL and herself. 

“If more girls would take up the work they'd find 
a great deal of spending-money in their pockets be- 
fore they realized they were working. The work 
will make the most indoient girl enthusiastic, espe- 
cially if she has seen the Club emblem —the swas- 
tika. You may publish this on ‘our’ Club page if 
vou have room, and perhaps it will wake up some 
lazy girl.” 


A Letter from You 


HAT is what I want next. Let me tell you how 

all these enthusiastic girls earned money, 
books, pictures, prizes and the lovely, luck-bringing 
swastika, and how you may earn them too. The 
information may be yours for the asking, and all 
these good things for a little work. Never mind 
if you think you can’t do anything. Write any- 
how. It is only the girls who are not willing to 














try who need be discouraged. So I am waiting | 


for a letter or postal-card from you, saying that 
} you want to earn money, addressed to 


THE Grirts’ CLuB 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 
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W* caution you against extreme shapes—they are adapted only to extreme figures, 
We have them, beautiful ones, but you need not change to be in style, if your 
present model suits you. You are paying more for most of the things you buy this 
year, but you will pay no more for the same values in Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets. 
**Security’’ Rubber Button Hose Supporters are attached, because they insure 
perfect fitting and comfort. They have created in the past few seasons a revolution 
om COPEGE THE. $1.00 TO $5.00 PER PAIR 
The Warner Brothers Company New York 


Chicago Oakland, Cal. 











A poor machine with good 

oil will last longer than a good 
machine with poor oil. 
“3 in One” oil is the best oil for 
lubricating any sewing machine. 
It penetrates every working 
part, supplying exactly the 
right lubricant to make 
the treadle, the hand 
wheel, the shut- 
tle, etc., run 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 





Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices | ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 

9x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- 
Hd by A br ranted to wear. 
x 7 \e Woven in one piece. 
9x 10% ft. 5.00 | Both sides can be 
9x 12 ft. 4 used. Sold direct at 
9x15 ft. 6.50 | one promt, | Money 
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New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 








like greased 





Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 





ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., S Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 





lightning. Also | 
cleans and polishes the | 
wooden case and prevents rust 

on the nickel surfaces. | 
Page 16 of the “ 3in One” oil book tells | 
how and when to oil your machine. 

A generous free sample of ‘3 inOne™ | 
and this 24 page book containing much 
valuable information for housewives 






To prove they are 
healthy and vigorous we'll send Four 
Trees’3 years old free to property 
owners. Mailing expense 5c. A 
postal will bring them and ourcatalog 
with 64 colored plates. W rite today. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
Box 827, Osage, Iowa. 





























sent to any address on request. Write today to 


G. W. COLE CO., 143 Broadway, New York City | The ae Raglin Rug 





} 

| WOVEN BY HAND 

| Historical Colonial Patterns, Mission Designs 

| and L’Art Nouveau Styles. 

Good for Dens, Halls, Bedrooms, Bathrooms, Verandas, Fire- 

| lace, Ingle Nook, Library or Club. We have them made from 
»oth new Cretonne and “ old rag "’ in a variety of color designs 

| and borders, and in sizes from 24 x 36 inches to 12 x 18 feet; 

| prices ranging from $1 to $47. Write to-day for illustrated Ar 





Catalogue in tri-color, and embrace this opportunity to buy 
direct from the Mill, or our office, 63 N. 8th St., Philad‘a, Pa. 


CARLISLE CARPET MILLS. 


Cheaper than wood —for 
Ornamental Fence lawns, churches and ceme- 
teries — also heavy steel picke fence —sold direct to consumer. 

D FENCE CO., Box 280, Marion, Ind. 


Catalogue Free. WA Carlisle, Pa. 
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The Wear of 
The Wood 


If the floor is of hardwood,—be it in living room, hall- 
way or dining room, its attractiveness depends upon 
the finish. Hardwood floors are a source either of satis- 

faction or discontent. Ordinarily their beauty is more 
than discounted by the effort expended in keeping them in 
condition. The most satisfactory and successful dressing for 
hardwood floors is 


|. X. L. Floor Finish 


‘his preparation has resulted from an experience of 80 
years in varnish making. It retains ‘80 Years’ Experience 
its lustre as no other floor dressing in Every Can 
does. It is superiorin smoothness and 
wearing surface. Owing to its tough- 

ness, it is not easily scarred by heel marks 
or by furniture. It hardens over night 
and is waterproof. For general interior 
work,such as wainscoting and balus- 
trades, plate rail, etc., insist on 


I. X.L. Preservative Coatings 
Send for** Rules for the Preserva 
tion of Hardwood Floors."’ Free 
if y:.u mention dealer's name. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
45 Broadway, 

New York 
59 Market St., 
Chicago 
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Childrens Stoclangs. 
are three times as durable as others, 
owing to our method of reinforcing 
the parts that bear the wear— knees, 
heels and toes —with pure Irish 
Linen, making these parts three 
times as strong. 

Our fast-color dyes are positively 
non-acid, hence the yarn is not weak- 
ened in the dyeing but retains its orig- 
inal life and elasticity. 

These added improvements to the 
best 25c children’s stocking made, ex- 
plain why thousands of mothers are 
saving two-thirds of the former cost of 
keeping their children in stockings. 

A trial will prove that you can do 
the same, even with the child who 
‘«goes through anything.’’ 





If not at your dealer's, send us his name and 
25c for sample pair—or $1.50 for 6 pairs, 
prepaid. State size and weight desired, and 
whether seamless or fashioned. 











Free illustrated booklet on request. 
LAUBACH HOSIERY MILLS, Philadelphia 











Let Us Send You FREE 


Our Handsome Fashion Book 
And Samples of Materials 


g oy ‘te book gives 


es 
you all the infor- 
mation pos- 
sessed by expert 
py designers of fash- 
ion. Itdescribesand 
shows the latest ma- 
terials,and will make 
you ajudgeof good 
® workmanship as 
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You need this 
Mm book if you in- 
tend to purchase a 
skirt, jacket, waist, 
cravenette or shirt 
waist suit this spring 
or summer. Remember 
all styles shown are exclu- 
sive with us and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 
We manufacture over our 
looms every yard of material 
used in making our gar- 
ments, thus saving you the 
dealer's prolits of 50 per 
cent. Our simple meth- 
od of taking your own 
measure enables us 
not only to abso- 
lutely guarantee 
the material but 
also the perfect fit of 
the garment. Weare 
always reacly to return 
promptly a dissatisfied 
purchaser's money. 
How to Secure 
Any Garment Without Cost 
your name and address on a postal card and we 
our beautiful fashion beok and tell you how to 
irment you desire without cost. 
Send No Mone Simply say: “1 want your style 
CY book and samples of materials.” 


| Hofmeister Woolen Mills, Dept. 4, Racine, Wis. 


Dees 


Sen! us 
will mail 
Secure any ge 














England’s Favorite 
Dentifrice *°° 322" 


in Use 


‘ i pearly whiteandsound. 
ves tartar, preserves the gums. 


Will make yourteetl 
Remo 


Jewsbury & Brown’s 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 


Imparts - 


. delicate fragrance to the breath. 

-ontains the most valuable vegetable 
avon Ss for cleansing the mouth. At 
a food stores—Sold in Pots and Tubes. 
SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS: 

P.R. Arnold & Co., New York 

Marshall Field & Co. 
Chicago 





THE NEEDLEWORK GUILD 
OF AMERICA 


By Ida Boyer 





JOME one has said that the Needlework 
 ©Guild is continually reprinting stories 
of its origin and statistical matter, and 
then, because of considerable success, 
settles down to a rather snug content 
and makes ready for next year’s statis- 
tics. Realizing the great demand for increased use- 
fulness, and the woeful cifficulty in supplying that 
demand, we decided to ask the Editor of THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, as the surest means of 
reaching the right kind of public, to let us tell in 
THE JOURNAL something about ourselves and 
what we want to do. 

The Needlework Guild is organized to give those 
“‘who have” a chance, in a way everybody can 
afford, to help those ‘‘who have not.” 


The People Who Have Not the Chance 


F THE thousands of people who, through 

crime, accident, sckness or other adversity, 
yearly pass through the medical and other chari- 
table institutions of this country, many are insuffi- 
ciently clad. These institutions and _ societies 
rarely have adequate funds to supply this lack. 
Take, for example, the Societies to Protect Chil- 
dren from Cruelty and the Children’s Aid Societies 
—it is seldom that children brought under their 
care have decent and proper clothing; it is more 
often that what they bring with them must be 
immediately burned. 

Consumptives under outdoor treatment, with its 
call for heavy woolens; the children in day nur- 
series, and homes and fresh-air work; rescue work 
among men and women; the work of the Seamen’s 
Aid Societies and of the Societies for Discharged 
Prisoners; the convalescent patients just leaving 
the hospitals—these and hundreds of other in- 
stances demand a large amount of proper clothing 
which the institutions themselves cannot supply. 


What is Done for Hospital Patients 


HE writer once went through one of the largest 

hospitals of Philadelphia—and not only one of 
the largest, but also one of the most bountifully and 
systematically cared for in the community, and 
situated in one of the poorest districts tnd wed 
to see an ‘‘admission.” Presently the ambulance 
bell clanged in the yard, and a man, whose face 
and limbs had been lacerated in the machinery of 
one of the great mills, was brought up on the ele- 
vator. Before he reached the ward he had been 
prepared for his bed, and on the stretcher, on top 
of his covered form, was a derby hat, having on 
it his name and bed-number. This was all that 
was fit to keep of his apparel, and the head nurse 
said that there would be no way through the hos- 
vital resources to give him anything to wear at 
his discharge—the Needlework Guild donations 
did not begin to meet this sort of demand. 

Of all the munificent legacies left for charitable 
urposes it is seldom that any of the funds can 
xe used to supply suitable clothing for outgoing 
patients. In many cases those connected with the 
institutions feel obliged to meet this call from their 
own pockets, and most of them can ill afford to do 
it. Now, the Needlework Guild accomplishes just 
this, for it collects new, plain, suitable garments 
for the outgoing patients in hospitals, homes and 
other charities. 

The effect of new, substantial clothing upon a 
person destitute from sickness or other causes is 
moral uplift rather than peepee. The Guild 
does not seek to take the place nor lessen the re- 
sponsibility of boards of directors toward their 
particular charity by stocking their linen-closets, 
But is designed to supplement and complete the 
work by taking it up at the point where they are 
compelled by circumstances to drop it. 


The Guild Opens Fresh Fields 


HE Needlework Guild owes its origin to an 

English woman of the nobility, who was foster- 
mother to hundreds of orphans in an institution 
which she had founded, and who conceived this 
unique and practical way of providing for her 
wards. In 1885 a lady traveling in England 
learned of this charity, which had then grown to 
great strength, and brought the idea home to 
Philadelphia. Her niece, the founder of the Amer- 
ican organization, interested a few young women 
of her acquaintance, and from this little band the 
work has grown, until now there is a national body 
governing the branches throughout the United 
States, and constantly working to extend its use- 
fulness by forming new branches. 

There are three hundred and fifteen branches 
in thirty-five States. Each branch controls its own 
work. A town has the simple organization of 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
and under them work directors dealing with 
at least ten members, who each contribute an- 
nually two or more new articles of wearing apparel 


| or household linen. Stress is laid on the word 


‘“‘new.” There are many suitable agencies to 
handle partly-worn garments, but the Guild, by 
its charter, cannot accept them. 

There is an annual collection, and the clothing 
is distributed according to the votes of the directors. 
In a city where the work is larger there are section 
presidents, each having directors under her; other- 
wise the general working principle is the same. 
The organization is non-sectarian, and men, 
women and children may join. 


How You Can Work for the Guild 


OR financial support the Guild requires that 

each director shall have one ‘money member.” 
This insures a voluntary gift of any amount, and 
offers a place where the men can fit in splendidly. 
There are no fees, fines or dues. 

The Guild supplies good work for invalids who 
can knit stockings, socks, bed-shoes, _™% jec- 
seys, comforters, hoods, crossovers, shawls and 
mittens. For young and old it furnishes good 
work for the porch and by the winter fireside. 

Ask at the hospital or some other charity in your 
town whether the Needlework Guild would be use- 
ful in its work, and you will learn how this need 
will be pressed home to you. You can work for 
the Guild individually, through your club or vari- 
ous other societies. In the Dorcas of a certain 
Friends’ Meeting in a large city, the workers cut 
the garments, pay poor women to make them, and 
then donate these articles to the Guild. 

Will you think about this?—and if there is no 
branch in your town or city, write to the National 
Office of the Needlework Guild of America, 110 
South Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, and all in- 
formation will be cheerfully sent to you. 
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If you are one of 
those persons who 
are not satisfhed 
with anything less 
than the best—the 
STANDARD is the 


machine for you. 








The Whirling Shuttle 


sings at its work — round and-round, a stitch at each revolu- 
tion. It means faster work, easier work and at the same 
time better work than is possible with any backward and 
forward vibrating shuttle machine. 


Lock and Chain Stitch 


—it takes but a moment to make the change—and you 
are able to sew perfectly either way with this machine. 


No other machine has either of these desirable features as per- 


fected in the STANDARD ROTARY. 


Sold at fair prices, and on terms to suit your 
convenience, throughout the United States. 


























. 790,000 now in use ! 
“4 Ten thousand gain in one month. See 
it and buy it from your local agency — or 
A direct from the factory if you prefer. 
} . Delivery Free Everywhere 
The Standard Sewing Machine Company 
Pi: Cleveland, Ohio 
ia, FRE Write for Brochure — “Letters 
i on the Making of a Trousseau.” 









































“STORK” PANTS Waterproof 


(Trade Mark Reg.) 
Keep Baby’s Dresses 
F or Baby Dry and Sweet 


Button neatly over the wagner ciepes. No pins required. They are 
adjustable, thin, light, white—dainty. Comfortable for baby. 
Easily cleansed. Not rubber. Will not sweat or irritate the 
tenderest skin. Mothers find them indispensable — 50c a pair. 
Made 


irom “STORK” SHEETING 


(Trade Mark Reg.) 
The Best and Daintiest of Waterproof Fabrics for all Household Uses. 


For maternity and invalid beds, for baby’s crib, there is nothing else nearly 
as good, Nurses recommend Stork Sheeting. Mothers should use 
nothing else. 36 in. wide $1.00 a yd.—light and heavy weights; 
54 in. wide $1.50 a yd. — heavy weight only. 
Also made from Stork Sheeting —Stork Catchall 
| ‘ Ribs 50c; Stork Plain Bibs 25c; Stork Diaper Bags 
| ; (neat black and white check) 50c. 
‘‘Stork’’ Goods are sold by the best 
dry goods dealers everywhere. CAUTION 
—all waterproof sheeting is not ‘ Stork ”’ 
Sheeting. Look forthetrade mark *‘Stork”’ 
when purchasing, and if you cannot get 
‘Stork’? goods at your dealers, 
send to us. 
— useful sample —a Baby Sponge Bag 


Free made from “ Stork”’ Sheeting, also 


booklet describing all the Stork arti 
Be sure to write for them. 


THE STORK COMPANY 
Dept. L-1, Boston, Mass. 


(Also Manufacturers of‘ STORK " Absorbent Diapers) 





HEALTHFUL 


HELPFUL Style ““A’’ 50c 








Takes a woman 
off her knees 
Makes mopping tolerable, 
self-respecting and fit for 
any woman. Wrings the 
mop without muscular ef- 
fort and without wetting, 
Dann, soiling sutra Sve Sean. 
The mopper stands in a 
Hop WRING natural position. Her foot 
7 J steadies the bucket. Mop 
is wrung by springs, One 
pull through is enough. 
Hard-wood rollers never stick. Bucket can’t leak. 
So much stronger, simpler, easier than any other 
is the Dana that you should insist upon having it. 
If not satisfied, return it and get money back. 

If your clealer does not sell it, send us 
his name and we will tell you 
How to get one without money. 
The Dana Mfg. Co., Dept. H Cincinnati, 0. 
Makers of the Dana Peerless 
Preezer and Dana Food Chopper 


l= 


FAIR AS A LILY 


Thousands of noted women everv- 
where enjoy complexions that 
are free from blemishes and are 
as fair asa lily. They are the 
users of Lablache. Its peculiar 
perfume which is extracted 
from flowers adds to its health- 
fulness. It isinvisible. It makes 

the skin clear, smooth and 

youthful. It is the greatest of all 
beautifiers. 

Refuse substitutes, They may be danger 

ous. Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 5S0c. a 
box, of druggists or by mail. Send 10c. for samp/e. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
PS Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass 
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@ From us direct to you! High-grade work only, but at very moderate prices. Finest “ 


catalogue in America (showing pins in gold-and- colors) free to any intending buyer. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, Dept. 47, Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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If You Have FAITH 
In GOOD WORKS. 


Put Your Trust 


beams | come | cme | ame |} comm | wees | cee | come | me fm ee 





without a hair spring to prove 

its Good Works —then the hair 
spring is added — watch is adjusted 
totemperature and position. Bein 
perfect im i/self aud thus adjusted 
to counteract “ outside”"’ influences, 
Rockford adjustment is permanent. 
Apply to your watchmaker, or to 
us, for fuller information. 


Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, III. 


F ‘ithe Rockford Watch is run 
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Let Me Quote You 
My Direct Prices 
on Split Hickory 






























I save you money 

30 to 50 % on a 
high-grade buggy. 1 
make my famous Split 
Hickory Buggies in my 
own factories and sell 
them direct to users on 30 days’ free trial, 
guaranteed for two years. 

I do the largest buggy business in the world, 
selling directtousers. Every buggy I sell goes 
out on trial, subject to being returned at my 
expense, refunding every cent of money, if 
not satisfactory. 


Big 1907 Free Catalog 


, Of Split Hickory Vehicles Now Ready 
Biggerand better this yearthan ever before. Itcon 
tains over 125 different styles. Prices 3010 50% lower 
than you can buy a vehicle of as high quality else 
where. Wealsooffer a complete line of High-Grade 
Harness. ‘This is my 1907 Split Hickory, Rubber- 
Tired Runabout Has move exclusive features 
than any other Runabout onthe market — 40% more. 


wont’ esipmhes 8 poms 6. C, POREDS, 


logue? It only takes a postal 





















anda minute of yourtime. Do , 444 
itnowan« I will send it by President, 
return mail, The Ohio Carriage 
and yuote fg. Co., 


you my 
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A Rust Destroyer 


6-5-4 is a new discovery having chemical properties 
that destroy rust as readily as water dissolves salt. 

6-5-4 is very thin and very black; its luster resem- 
bles Russia iron but increases as the iron becomes 


heated. Nothing is anything like it. 

_ 6-5-4 is applied like paint and dries in 10 minutes ; 
it is equally good on wood or iron. Being so thin it 
is absorbed by the iron which becomes rust proof. 


Careful Housewives 





away 
stoves 


Always give them a coat of 6-5-4 to 
make them rust proof 


It shines itself and is better than enamel for stoves, 
Pipes and gas ranges, 


It is without an equal for Wire Screens 


ARTISTIC goed 








ALLO Nise 
IDEAL 
HOMES 


If intending to build, send fo 
‘*Hatton’s Ideal Homes’ ’— a 48-page 
book 6%” x 10’) which contains more 
than 30 designs of Artistic, Practical 
Houses costing from $1000 to $3000, 
together with other useful information 
for home builders. Sent postpaid for 
25 cents, silver or money order. 
HORACE T. HATTON, Architect, 
50 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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p—Can You Earn a Living? — 
} TRY PERNIN SHORTHAND | 

A practical accomplishment. Quickly learned, 
| rapid and as legible as print. | 
_No Shading. No Position. Few Word Signs. | 
| Yhousands of students quickly and thoroughly 

prepared for lucrative positions by our Correspond- 
; ence Courses. ‘lext-books free to pupils. Write 
for trial lesson ; text-book on approval. 

The Pernin Correspondence Inst., Detroit 





OUR NEW SUNSHINE 
SANITARIUM 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the luternational Sunshine Societ 


HE International Sunshine 

Society began the activities 

of the year with what it 
lacked in former years—a 
tangible home building of which 
it can be proud. Its Sanitarium 
and Rest Home at Bensonhurst, 
Brooklyn, overlooking beautiful Gravesend Bay, 
has had the antic ipated solarium added, electric 
elevators installed, and a new operating-room 
furnished with the most modern equipment. It 
has a corps of trained nurses adequate for its 
purposes. Its tennis-court awaits the summer. 
its sun-parlor and billiard-room lend cheer to 
those who are well enough for recreation. There 
are accommodations for fifty guests, sick or well, 
and the atmosphere will be made as congenial for 
the one as for the other all the year round. 

In addition to this the Blind Babies’ Branch has 
been the recipient of a handsome new home in the 
Dyker Heights section of Brooklyn, on Eighty 
fourth Street near Thirteenth Avenue, a beautiful 
new mansion with steam heat, hardwood trim 
mings, hardwood floors and stained glass win- 
dows. Mr. George E. Crater, Jr., Chairman of 
the Advisory Board, presents the blind babies 
with the equity in the house. ‘There is still a 
mortgage to be paid off. 

And this brings me to the fact which I expected 
to mention sooner, that the season of fruitage is not 
the season of idleness. There is still a debt to be 
met on the Rest Home. Responsibility comes 
with the fruit’s ripening—pickers and boxers are 
most needed then. So in the fruitage stage of 
Sunshine effort we look forward hopefully to an 
especially active season. When all debts are pa‘d 
we can use the Rest Home as we please. ‘Till then 
we must largely confine it to patients who are able 
to pay commercial rates for what we offer. If any 
member is compelled to go to a sanitarium cr 
rest home she will find this worth consideration. 
If any member can help us otherwise the help will 
be appreciated. If any member is coming to New 
York for a few days she will find no pleasanter 
place to stay, and she will know that what she 
pays aids in securing for the Society ultimate free 
ownership of a very handsome building. Be a true 
Sunshiner and help us today. 
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What Have We Done Today? 
We SHALL do so much in the years to come; 


But what have we done today ? 
We shall give our gold in a princely sum; 
But what did we give today ? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 
We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and cheer; 
But what did we speak today? 


We shall be so kind in the afterwhile; 
But what have we been today ? 

We shall bring each lonely life a smile; 
But what have we brought today ? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth; 
But whom have we fed today ? 


We shall reap such joys in the by-and-by; 
But what have we sown today ? 
We shall build us mansions in the sky; 

But what have we built today ? 
Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
But here and now do we our task ? 
Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask: 
‘*What have we done today?” . 
-Nixon Waterman. 


Goodness is Very Contagious 
O YOU know that goodness is contagious ? 
However, it is something you don’t mind 
catching at all. One little girl friend, in Chicago, 
took one of the ‘‘ Dime Helpers,” and. just as soon 
as her friends found out what she had done they 
asked for envelopes, too, and now they have ten. 

I have a map and am putting a red cross on 
every town that calls for a‘* Dime Helper” envelope. 
You ought to see how ‘‘checked up” the map is 
already. A doctor who came in one day saw that 
map and said: ‘‘My soul, Mrs. Alden! Is it 
typhoid fever or smallpox ?” 

‘*No,” I said, ‘‘it is another kind of contagion, 
and it is spreading most wonderfully fast.” 

“*You don’t say!” he remarked, taking the map 
and sitting down by my side at the desk. 

‘*Yes,” I added solemnly, ‘‘it’s goodness, just 
goodness; but it’s creeping gradually into every 
town in the United States.” 

You ought to have seen him open his eyes, and 
then, when I explained, he laughed heartily. 

“Well, give me one of your ‘Dime Helper’ 
envelopes. I'll sell fifty circles before I go to sleep 
tonight for that free bed in the Rest Home.” 


Wills in Sunshine’s Favor 

WE ARE not very old as a society, yet members 

have grown to love us to such an extent that 
we are to be remembered in their wills. The first 
notice of this kind that came was sent by a gentle- 
man in Paterson, New Jersey. He wrote that he 
had set aside one thousand dollars to be used in 
Sunshine work as a memorial to his mother, who 
was an ardent believer in scattering good cheer. 

While our Florida State President, Mrs. Mary 
Bradt, was spending her vacation at the Rest 
Home last summer she made her will and left to 
the Society fifty-five acres of land in Florida, with 
buildings, groves, etc., in memory of her husband, 
lately passed away. The Society can take posses- 
sion at any time by paying a small rental and 
leaving one room for the State President’s personal 
use. 

Only last November the information of another 
bequest came to us. We are not at liberty to give 
the name of this good friend who has put us in her 
will, but she has no objection to our saying that 
her home and whole estate of one hundred and 
twelve acres of improved land, with a large modern 
house and barns, etc., and orchards bearing eight- 
een kinds of apples, will be turned over to us when 
she has no more need, as she expresses it, ‘‘of this 
world’s goods.” This place is in Central New 
York, and the testator’s wish is to have it used for 
a fresh-air home for children in summer and a 
rest home for the aged in the winter months. 

Address all communications to the International 
Seashine Headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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COMMANITY SIWVER. 











The superiority of 
Community Silver 
designs is every- 
where recognized. 


The Superiority of | 
Community Silver | 
plate is proved by 
U. S. Government 


Assayer’s test. | 


Moderate Prices 
At All Dealers 


Oneida Community 
Ltd. 


Oneida, N. Y. 
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THE MOST DELICIOUS “) 


z CUP OF 
HOT CHOCOLATE 


SERVED CAN BE ENJOYED AT | 


| RETAIL STORES. 


MADE FROM 


ftS COCOA 


| THE SAME AS SOLD IN CANS AT OUR 
STORES & BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





le WHY NOT USE IT 
IN YOUR HOME? 














This signature 

in blue has for 

forty years been 

linked with the finest 

meat extract the world 
produces — the genuine 


the most concentrated form 
of beef goodness. 








We mauufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell di- 
rect shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
No agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Havte, Ind. 
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CANAPPLY!IT 


A CHILD 


VENEER 


Applied Witha Cloth 


WORKS WONDERS! 


Just think of it! You need noth- 
ing but a cloth and a bottle of Liquid 
Veneer to make the whole interior of 
your home glisten like new. By 
simply going over your Piano, Wood- 
work, Furniture and Picture Frames 
with a cloth slightly moistened in 
Liquid Veneer, the same asin dusting, 
all dust, smokiness, germs and dirt are 
iustantly carried away. It also re- 
moves scratches, dullness and stains. 

Use it at house cleaning time and you 
will get wonderful results. 


It is not a Varnish. 


There’s no stickiness or muss, no drying to 
wait for. 


A child can apply it. Everything it 


touches is improved, even new surfaces, aid the 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 


Send us your dealer's name 
and address and we will mail 
you a trial bottle entirely free. 


Substitutes. 


money you'll save is enormous when compared 

with the slight cost of soc. for a large bottle, enough 

to renew the average home. 

Druggists, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 
There is nothing “just as good.” 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 
368 Ellicott Street 


At Grocers, 


Also in 25c. bottles. 
Beware of 


Buffalo, N. Y- 
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Style No. 628 
Patent Kid 
Blucher, 
Avenue Last, 
Cuban Heel, 
Raddiiffe 
Special 
Quality 

$3.00. 


Restful 
Shoes 


The moment you slip 
on a pair of Radcliffe Shoes 

you realize what perfect fit, arch 
support and true, accurate tread 


Shoes 


for Women 


are built on foot lines which are accen- 
tuated or relieved here and there for 
beauty’s sake but never a line changed 
that would affect fit or comfort. These 
foot lines never change and the shoe, 
when old, is as shapely as the day you 
bought it. 

If not at your dealer's 
write for free style 











book. 
THE 
RADCLIFFE 
SHOE Co.., 
DEPT. 21, 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 
Style No. 615 
Patent Colt 
Blucher Oxford, 
Avenue Last, 
uban Heel, 
Radcliffe 
Special Quality 
$3.00. 











Oily 
Hair 
becomes soft, 


clean and fluffy 
with the use of 





Hair Powder 


Serial No. 3112 
“The Dry Shampoo.” 
Makes the Hair soft, clexin and fluffy without 
washing. Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 
after brushing. Wot injurious. A liberal sample 
and our pamphlet “ How to have Handsome Hair” 
mailed on receipt of 10c. Regular size 60c and 
$1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 














Let Us Send You This 


SWITCH 
ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you 
may select from our 
large new Catalog illus- 
trating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


~ 

yy Our immense business, the lar- 
gest of its kind in the world, 

enables us to buy and sell at 

big money-saving prices. 

These switches are extra short stem, 


made of splendid quality selected human 
hair, and to match any ordinary shacde 


20z.,20in. Switch . . . $ .95 
20z.,22in. Switch . . . 1.25 
tec 24 in. Switch . . 2.25 
ht Weight Wavy Switch 2.50 

Featherw’ght Stemless Switch, 

22 in., natural wavy, $4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches . . 50c. to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . 2.45 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, $6 to $60 
Send sample of your hair and <e- 
Scribe article you went. We will send 
Prepaid on approval. If you find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the amount. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are 
a little more expensive; write for 
estimate. 









Our Free Catalog also contains a 
valuable article on “The Proper Care 
of the Hair." Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 14, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair 
Merchants in the Wovrld. 


| SUNSHINE’S ANNUAL 
MEETING 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


EXT month we hold our 
annual meeting, and I tell 
you now, in April, so that 


you can begin early to get ready 
for it. Every member should be 








———_——————_ you can’t possibly attend in per- 
son, send your report, or your contribution to the 
bazar, or your mite to the emergency fund. Show 
your need will, anyway. 

This year we meet in that part of Greater New 
York known as Bensonhurst-by-the-Sea, Cropsey 
and Twenty-third Avenues, Brooklyn. At the 
bridge on the New York side take an Ulmer Park 
elevated train, and get off at Twenty-second Ave- 
nue, a ride of only forty minutes from City Hall. 

There will be three days of convention: Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, May 16, 17 and 18. 
Thursday will be devoted to business entirely; 
Friday morning to a council meeting, and Saturday 
to sightseeing. 

Accommodation will be furnished guests at the 
Rest Home at two dollars a day. Come and stay 
a whole week. 


$100,000 for “Good Cheer” 


A® E you surprised to learn that when we closed 
the books January 1 we had then received at 
general headquarters nearly $95,000 for good- 
cheer work, not to speak of packages received? 
The month of December alone brought in close to 
$7000—the most ever contributed in one month 
since our organization. 

‘* Think how rich we should be if we had kept all 
that,” said one of the helpers when the accountant 
announced the amount as a bit of New Year’s news. 

By the time you read this we shall have gone far 
beyond the $100,000 mark. Since we have no paid 
officers and the greater part of the office work is 
done by volunteers, you can readily realize that 
almost all this amount went into ‘‘cheering.” 
This money has been contributed by members 
and readers since the Sunshine articles began 
to appear in THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, and 
the contributions have been distributed as directed 
by the sender. 

If you stop to think how much good the two- 
cent stamp can do, then maybe you can estimate 
what a big amount of happiness is bound up in 
$100,000. 


Our Mite Boxes 
E HAVE glass mite boxes with chain and key 
to gather in the pennies for clearing off the 
debt on the Blind Babies’ Home. Who can place 
one? A member in North Carolina has one in his 
bookshop, and he sends the contents once a month. 
Last time the amount was ten dollars. If one mite 
box gathers one dollar a month, one hundred 
boxes would gather one hundred dollars, and what 
a beautiful way for the friends to clear off the debt 
of ten thousand dollars on the Babies’ Home! Do 
you know of any one who could place and care for 
one box? 


Who Will Act on This Committee? 
WANT fifty-two women, representing all parts 
of the globe, each to give one entertainment be 

fore the year is out—the proceeds to go to some 
one of the features maintained by the mother 
office. These fifty-two women will be my ‘‘Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means.” I will leave to them 
what to do in order to bring in the most help to 
headquarters. The news of their undertakings will 
be announced broadcast, so that other members 
may be induced to lend a hand. When the year 
closes I shall publish in our monthly Bulletin the 
story of the successes of the ‘‘Committee of Fifty- 
two,”’ with photographs. 

Will those who are willing to be on this com 
mittee announce as soon as possible the date 
selected and the plan of entertainment, in order 
that I may publish the facts in the various pub 
lications which run Sunshine departments ? 

I shouldn’t wonder if this ‘‘Committee of Fifty 
two” would soon own a free bed in the Sanitarium. 
Long ago I learned that continual working for a 
thing generally got it. Seven years ago we did not 
have one penny for Sunshine. Today we learn 
that we have collected and expended more than 
$100,000. This was done simply by uniting our 
efforts and working hard. 

I shall get a new map and check it, with a blue 
pencil this time instead of red, as each State or 
city is represented in this committee. 

What city shall I cross off for you? Write and 
give me your plans. You will get a committee 
membership card, pretty enough to frame, also a 
beautiful badge. 

Keep Your Eyes Open 

HAT is most needed in the workings of the 

whole Society is a building in New York to 
be used for general headquarters. A dear friend 
and Sunshine member has been doing everything in 
her power to secure for us such a building, but as 
yet it has not materialized. If there is anybody 
sufficiently interested in the work of this incor- 
porated body to help secure a suitable home for 
the head pr i the Executive Board will hail the 
assistance with unalloyed delight. Almost every 
branch which has any kind of headquarters makes 
a better appearance than does the mother office. 

Let every one of us put on our thinking caps 
and keep ever in our minds this need. Some day 
we will run across the person who can help us out. 


There is now vacant right in the centre of New | 


York the very building we want, but we should 
have to raise fifty thousand dollars at least to 
secure it. ; 

You will laugh, but never mind! I have made 
the first step all right. Findirig the house is an im- 

rtant matter. The next step is to try and get it. 
Who can think of anything that will help? 

If we could raise the necessary money to get 
possession of the house, could we not move into it, 
then mortgage it, and pay off all indebtedness 
gradually? The rent we pay now, and must until 
we get a home of our own, would pay interest on 
a goodly sum of money as a mortgage. 

It is too bad to permit any longer the main 
offices of such a large and magnificent Society to 
consist of two small rooms, where there is scarcely 
space enough to place an extra chair for an un- 
expected guest. if aie 

Surely such a condition of affairs is not lucky! 


Let me hear your views. Write to me at 96 Fifth | 


| Avenue, New York. 


represented in some way. If | 


_ Shades that give you 
just the light you want 


an 


9, 
wont crac 


99 








Shadow seen on a 
holland shade * cracked "’ after a few months’ wear 


opaque shades ! 


haven't body. 


se fae | on 


Look for 


Every yard of 


without delay. 
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An opaque shade mussed and 


Brenlin is marked like this lanl el al IN in the tmargin, 
name don’t buy —send us your dealer’s name and coPNiiN Ll 








A Brenlin shade — gives com- 
plete privacy and won't “crack” 


Brenlin, the new shade material, overcomes the defects of doth. 


SIREN LIN in the margin 
Don’t be deceived by window-shade materials that look like Brenlin when new, but don't wear. 
If you don’t find the 


we shall see that you get ‘* Brenlin 
Write for samples in colors and our book “The Treatment of Windows” full of 
practical suggestions by leading authorities on house-decoration, 


Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & CO., 2043-2053 Reading Road, CINCINNATI 
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How often have you been annoyed by the early morning ‘glare ’’ let in by holland 
shades! How many times have you seen the appearance of a room spoiled by ‘* cracked’’ 


The reason holland shades let in too much light and show shadows is because the 
Opaque shades ‘*crack’’ because they are made of mus/in filled with 
chalk to keep out the light; as the shades are handled this chalk éreaks. 


Brenlin 


The New Window-Shade Material 


gives you just the light vou want ; it doesn’ ¢ show shadows and it won't ** crack.’ 
is a fine, closely-woven material without filling of any kind and with a natura/ body that 
makes it hang straight and smooth, It hasa soft, dull finish; water won’ ¢ spot it; it won’ t fade. 


Brenlin 


In the delicate colors —ivory-white, cream and écru—it softens the light to an even, 
mellow glow; in green, etc., itis possible to shut it out entirely. With ¢¢ Brenlin Duplex,’’ 
dark on the outside and /ight on the inside, you can darken a room completely, and stil] 
have whatever color you want to harmonize with the interior furnishings. 


” 








The Jewel 
Laboratory 


Test 


G All material entering 
into the construction of 
Jewel Steel Ranges and 
Stoves is subjected to 
chemical analysis and 
test. It must come up 
to the Jewel Standard 
of Quality before being 
used. Weare the only 
Stove Plant maintain- 
ing a Laboratory and 
regularly employing an 
expert chemist. This 
one feature illustrates the 
thoroughness of Jewel 
methods and helps ex- 
plain why Jewel Steel 
Ranges last a life time. 


Get “‘The 
Jewel Steel 
Range Book”’ 


A fresh edition of this famous booklet 
has justcomefrom the press. If youex- 
pect to buy a 
Steel Range 
send for 
“The Jewel 
Steel Range 
Book."’ In- 
cludes a num- 
choice 
recipes and 
gives reliable 
information 
about Steel 
Range Con- 
struction. 
Shows you how to get 
the most for your money. 


SENT FREE 


upon receipt of postal 
request. 


STEEL RANGES 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


@ There is a Jewel Steel Range to fit every pocket-book 
—and each one represents t value it is possible to 
get for the price asked. ws many new styles. 
‘, SOME EXCLUSIVE FEATURES that make 
ewel Steel Ranges the BEST: Jewel Trussed Top 
Construction cannot warp or crack; Patent two-piece 
oven bottom, can never warp ; Scientific Flue Construc- 
tion — oven bakes evenly on oven rack and oven bottom 
same time; Jewel Long-Lasting Fire Box Linings ; 
fous Removable Duplex Grate for coal or wood ; Jewel 
mproved Damper System ; —but let us send you the 
book which tells all about these and other apastent im- 
provements, and h»w they save you time and money. 
You may buy ranges for less money but you can buy 
nothing which will be cheaper in the end than a 
JEWEL Steel Range. 


@ We have been making stoves for over 45 years. 
There are over 4,000,000 Jewel Stoves and Ranges in 
use. We are making better ranges today than ever. 


Look for this 
Trade Mark 


@ See that it is on the Range you 
buy. For nearly half a century 
the reliable mark of Stove Quality. 
Do not risk a ting inferior 
imitations. Look for the Jewel ag 
Trade Mark and name — Detroit Stove Works, “* the 
largest Stove Plant in the World.”” 





Write for the Book Today. Address DEPT. A, 


DETROIT 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


“The Largest Stove Plant in the World.” 


CHICAGO 
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Coffee a ly 
Is in the Making 


The choicest blends of Coffee can be 
spoiled in the making and any Coffee 
can be made a clear, «delicious, healthful 
beverage if prepared in the 


anning- 


owrnan 
“METEOR” 


Coffee Percolator 


It’s boiling the grounds that spoils Coffee. 

The Manning-Bowman method filters the 

water through the Coffee, extracting the 

flavor and teaving the tannic acid and 

bitter grounds behind. Saves One Third 

because a//the good of the Coffee is taken out. 

At leading dealers in the urn style with alcohol 

| burner or Coffee Pot Style for use on yas stove or 

range. Over 100 styles and sizes. Write for descrip- 
tive booklet, * D-1."" 


Z MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn 
—— 








The Prima Donna of Pianos 


It is the piano that has a genuine singing tone. 

It is the most perfectly and delicately respon- 
sive piano that is made. 

The daintiest touch finds no single note that 
is stronger or weaker by the smallest fraction of 
sound, The materials and the work manship are 
the best possible. It endures moving about and 
changes of temperature as no other piano can. 


Catalogue Sent Free 


Shows all styles of the Ludwig and also 
the new Lu:iwig Inner Player Piano— 
the latest and greatest self-playing piano. 


L Lupwic & CO., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 














With the new Sanitary — 

Permanent — Artistic wall 

covering. Easy to apply as 

white-wash. Washable as 

© oilpaint. Artisticas paper. 

— Gerin proof an« sanativeas 

— tiling. Combines every good 

P quality of other finishes together 

y with ease and economy of applica- 
tion. Only one coat necessary 


Yo, 


uged on floors gives a smooth, satiny finish 
that can be scrubbed—and will not scratch 
or scar. On metal work it will not scale or 
peel. You need no experience or preparation 
to apply it. Economical to use, one gallon 
costs $2.00, and will cover four hundred sq. 
feet, one coat. Dries quickly with the flat, 
rich, soft finish so adaptable to artistic effects 
and furnishings. Send for our free booklet 
showing twenty-four shades that will tell 
you how to make your home beautiful. 
KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY, 
71-79 Otsego St., Dept. A, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PONY RIGS for 
BOYS and GIRLS 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony ve- 
hicles, all styles, strong, roomy, safe, 
combine hest material, original de- 
signs, expert work manship, — nobby 
and duraile. Our Pony Farm is the 
hest stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments. Illus. catalogue free 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 179 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











EDDING INVITATIONS and Announce- | 


ments printed and 

graved., Up-to-date styles Finest work an material. 

100 Stylish Visiting C ards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
bouklet, Wedding Etiquette,” FREE 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


TWO LITTLE STORIES OF 
THE NEWLY MARRIED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


The Toothbrush 


It was late when he returned, and the house, 
save for a light in the hall, was in darkness. The 
open fire in the dining-room had gone out. A 
further punishment, he told himself. On his way 
upstairs he remembered that in the excitement of 
the moment he had forgotten to remove his tooth 
brush from the bedroom to the bathroom. ‘That 

was a pity; it would look as though he were beaten. 
The matter must be put right without further 
delay. 

He went into the bedroom and looked around 
for the cause of all the trouble. ‘The toothbrush 
was nowhere to be seen. Then an idea struck him 
Could it be possible that ? 

Very softly he tiptoed into the bathroom. Yes! 
There was the toothbrush, standing in the corner 
at the back of the little marbie basin where he was 
in the habit of leaving it. Mr. Smith hesitated. 
He had won the battle, but the victory, somehow or 
other, brought him no satisfaction. ‘I'wice he took 
up the toothbrush and put it down again. The 
third time, however, he carried it into the bedroom 
and pla ed it on the washstand 

Enid was fast asleep. Leaning over her Ralph 
noticed on her checks the trace of tears. His kiss 
awoke her. She put a soft, sleepy arm around his 
neck and drew him down. ‘‘ Darling,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘I “" 

**Yes, baby? 

**T put it back.” 

**So did I,” said Ralph. 


et 
“How to Take Care of Baby” 
**You talk like 


” 


Enid gazed at him astonished. 
a book!” she observed. 

“Nonsense!” retorted Ralph. ‘‘ Everybody 
knows that—at least, everybody ought to, even if 
they don’t.” 

‘Well, how would you propose to teach baby to 
breathe through his wee nose?” 

**Make him keep his mouth closed.” 

‘*By force? How can you suggest anything so 
brutal!” 

** Better that he should suffer a little discomfort 
than inhale diseases.” 


The very idea of her darling’s inhaling diseases | 


was enough to upset young Mrs. Smith’s equa 
nimity. 

‘*It’s all nonsense,” she exclaimed, ‘‘and I wish 
you wouldn’t talk about things you don’t under- 
stand. Children of that age don’t contract dis- 
eases, and it’s simply ridiculous to talk about 
making him breathe through his nose. I think 
you’re simply horrid to suggest such a thing, Ralph, 
and I—I 

She snatched her handkerchief out of her pocket, 
threw aside the sewing, and, with a deep sob, 
rushed from the room. Mr. Smith, feeling horri- 
bly guilty and miserable, resumed his reading with 
the paper held upside down. 

Presently Enid reappeared. The tears had gone. 
She was smiling mischievously, and holding some- 
thing behind her back. 

‘*What have you got there?” asked Ralph, sud- 
denly flushing. 

**Something I found on your bureau. 
have forgotten to put it away.” 

‘*What is it?” 

**Can’t you guess?’ 

7 ” 


“No 


You must 
’ 


Mrs. Smith, with a triumphant flourish, pro- 
duced the mysterious article. It was a small, 
paper-covered book, , bearing the title, ‘‘How to 
lake Care of Baby. 

“Well,” retortec Ralph, * 

“Where did you get it?” 

**At a book-shop.” 

**And this is the explanation of all your wisdom 
on the subject of babies!” 

‘**It’s not a bad book,” he protested. 

**T think,” said Enid, slipping on to his knee, 

“it must be a very good book. At any rate, I'll 
read it carefully, and that will save you the trouble 
of —— 

** Quoting ?” 
good grace. 


‘what of it?” 


A SUGGESTION FOR 
SHUT-INS 
By J. E. Cook 


O THE many ‘shut-in people’”’ whose view of 
the outdoor world is confined within the nar- 
row limits of a single window-frame here is an idea 
that may give pleasure. One early spring day i 
came to me, as I sat at my sunny east window 
looking out at the green lawn and the shaded vil- 
lage street beyond. ‘‘How lovely this view would 
be,” I thought, ‘‘seen through a frame of flowers 
and leaves.” 

My window is anordinary one, about eighteen 
inches from the floor inside, and two feet six inches 
above the ground on the outside. I had the ground 
beneath the window spaded and put in order, and 
on each side, even with the casing, I had planted 
wild cucumbers and flowering beans, with cords 
placed for the vines to run on. Between these 
vines, in the ground below the window, were 
placed cream and scarlet dahlia bulbs. 


ox 


The cucumber and bean vines were chosen be- 





cause of their rapid growth, and it seemed but a 
few days before the tips of the vines were looking 
in at my window. From this time on it was an 
exquisite hourly pleasure to watch their growth, 
and when the flowers appeared the feathery white 
of the cucumber and the pink of the flowering 
beans made a beautiful hnepebeter of color and filled 
my room with a delightful fragrance; and later, 
when the dahlia blossoms’ scarlet and cream 
formed a stately row across the window, the effect 
was gorgeous. As my window was sheltered from 
the first frosts by the house my flower-frame re- 
tained its beauty all through the summer and 
until late in the autumn. 

As to the selection of plants, any favorite vines 
or flowers may be combined; though I chose the 
common, homely, easily-grown vines and flowers, 
and they gave me a summer full of beauty and 


laughed Ralph, yielding with a | 





| fragrance and happine ss, as they may to any one 


' who will take a little trouble. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 








Other Fine Dressing 
Table Accessories 


Pompadour Face Powder $ .50 





UNIQUE 


AN highly concentrated essence of 
the sweetest blossoms from the 
flower fields of France, redolent 
with the breath of Spring. 


At the best drug stores, or sent prepaid on 


The enthusiastic approval bestowed upon 
Essence Pompadour by those acquainted with 
its rare and delicate fragrance prompts us to 
make this unusual introductory offer, to show 
you exactly what the perfume is like in use. 


If Essence Pompadour were not exceptionally 
fine, could we afford to have thousands try it 


STEARNS, Perfumer 





S Nora VOUS 


DELIGHTFUL 


Exquisitely fragrant, 
faint and elusive 
—yet lasting 


The price is $1.00 per ounce bottle 
(in beautiful case) 


receipt of price 


This makes a peculiarly appropriate 
and acceptable Easter Gift. 


We send absolute'y free to any woman 
who writes for it (and gives her drug- 

ist’s name) a lawn handkerchief per- 
umed with E padour — the 
perfume of true _- 





at our expense ? 


1241-1261 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 








Toilet Water Pompadour 1.00 
Bloom Pompadour.. 1.00 
Creme Pompadour .._  «.75 
At Your Druggist’s 
or sent prepaid. 
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The Only Refrigerator that 
is FREE of Breeding Places 


for Disease Germs. 


Free Trial: 


We Pay the Freight. 


FTRIE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove its supe- 

I riority to your satisfaction, right in your own home 

free of any expense or obligation on your part 

Just write us. We will send you the Monroe Catalogue 

Pick out the style you want to try. We will send you 
the Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. Test it in y« 


Lowest Factory Prices. 


home for 60 days. If it is not all we claim, if it isn't 
satisfactory to you, just notify us and return it at our 
expense Che test won't c st you a cent. 


We make this 60 Day Free Trial Offer because we 
want you to convince yourself of the superiority of the 
Monroe Refrigerator through actual use —not because 
of any statements that we make 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to make an 
offer like this. We do it because we know the Monroe 
will stand the test. If it couldn't stand the test we 
couldn’t afford to send it on a 60-Day Free Trial, becau 
every one would come bdck to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Kefriyerator or anything 
like it from any dealer or agent. We sell direct to ) 
and to you we are directly responsible, 

Send us your name and address now, 


he" Monroe 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable 


Porcelain Ware, moulded in one piece, 
ness, no corners, cracks or crevices. 


with rounded corners. 
The only refrigerator so made. 


No darkness, no damp- 
All others have 


food compartments with the inaccessible corners and crevices which get clogged up with 
decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease, 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Station O, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 











CRYSTAL 
DomI no | 


S$ & ELDER. 


irr WALL 8T. NEW YORE. 


d only ind5lb.s 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR® 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


HHGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


exe By grocers everywhere. cox 
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. Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile — Opal Glass and Wood Lined 
| For Fine Residences 


are acknowledged by architects and sani- 
|| tary experts to be the best refrigerators 
| that can be built and they are the cheapest 
ti in the end, because they use so much less 
H | ice than other refrigerators, and soon pay 
| for themselves in saving on ice bills. 
| McCray Refrigerators are made in stock sizes and 
i| built to order, in all sizes for Residences, Hotels, 
| Clubs, Public Institutions, Hospitals, Grocers, Mar- 





ets and Florists. They are endorsed by physicians 
and are used in prominent residences, clubs, hotels, 
etc. Every refrigerator is absolutely guarantee |. 
Catalogues and Estimates Free 
Catalogue No. 81 for residences; No. 46 for hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, public institutions, etc.; No. 57 for 
meat markets; No. 64 for grocers; No. 71 for florists. 
McCray Refrigerator Co. 
568 Mill Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Branches in all principal cittes 








MAKES OLD STOVES 
LOOK NEW. 


Don’t neglect the stove —rust soon 
spoils it. Do not be satisfied with 
inferior polishes which are streaky 
and cake on the iron or burn off 
almost as soon as you apply them. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE BEST. 


A few minutes given to the use of 
RISING SUN Stove Polish will make 
an old stove look new. 

Use it according to directions and 
you will be satisfied that its lustre 


Easily Surpasses all others 
in Durability. 
That’s what you want, isn’t it? 
In Paste Form 
SUN PASTE Stove Polish. 


MORSE BROS.., Prop’s, 
Canton, Mass., U.8.A. 





GLOSS 


_AT HOUSECLEANING 
time touch up the marred 
furniture and floors with this 
brilliant varnish. It goes 
fat ther, looks better and lasts 
longer than anything else 
you can buy. 


Opal-Gloss 
Varnish 


may be washed with soap 
and hot water. It is for sale 
by paint dealers and may be 
had in ten colors, including 
opaque white and black. Try 
ithistime. Send tous fora 
bookletandcolorsample¢ ard, 


. 
Free Paint Box 

sive your dealer’s name, state 

whether or not he sells Opal-Gloss 

Varnish and we will send a /ree 

water color paint box for the 


Children 


The David B. Crockett Co. 
20th St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Sampson's | 





| TRI-CEL | 


mae oi Water Bottle and Ice Bag Com- 
at dea, 's Safe, Sanitary, Durable and Comfort- 
Jie, P. 


rice $2.50. Send today for Booklet. 
Sampson Appliance Co., 149 Church St., New York 


‘an Office, 353 Oliver Avenue, Montreal! 
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THE POLICE STATION AND 
MISS TANEY’S GIRLS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 








“A pleasantry,” he explained; ‘‘a mere pleas- 
antry.” 

“Is there anything pleasant about a_police- 
station cell?” she inquired. 

“*I didn’t mean it,” he pleaded. ‘‘If you’ll just 
let me go I’ll ——” 

**Oh,” she said, ‘‘then you were so ungentle- 
manly as to joke about us.” 

“‘Where’s my hat?’’ he asked plaintively. ‘‘I 
apologize, but I wish ——” 

‘**T have no doubt that your intentions were 
good,” she interrupted, ‘‘but your judgment is 
bad. We don’t need a police station so close.” 

She, also, disappeared through the doorway, 
and Hollick was sure he heard some giggling. | 


Ox 


“‘I’m a joke,” he muttered. ‘‘The old girl said 
7 anticipated much pleasure from my company, | 
’ 


and, by thunder! they’re gettingit. If I get to the | ! 
front door they can have my hat and coat to hang t ren t 
upastrophies. I don’t want anything but freedom.” | © 


But the door to the hall was opening, and one | 
girl was saying to another, ‘‘ Yes, the police-station | 
man is here.” Then they entered, and the one | 

| who had been speaking inquired, ‘‘Aren’t you the Beans, as you know, are 
police-station man?” 


“T don’t know what I am,” he answered desper- among the most nourishing 
ately. of all foods. 
‘*That’s what most of us thought,” said the girl Great Tissue-formers, —fine 
J 


calmly. ‘‘Of course, you mean well, but you don’t ' 
know anything about girls.’’ Muscle-makers ! 
Rich in Nitrogen and Proteid,— 


**T don’t,” he admitted, and he meant it. 
**I never would have picked him out as the h 

two of the most expensive and 
necessary factors in food. 


lice-station man,” said the other girl thought- | 
Beans contain 23 to 25 per cent. 


ully. ‘‘He doesn’t look it, does he?” 
‘Pll soon be the crazy man,” declared Mr. Hol- 
lick. ‘*‘Won’t you let me out?” 
‘*Oh, but you’re to dine with us,” they objected. of Nitrogenous Proteid, while Beef- 
**T never eat,” he insisted; ‘‘that is, except in : 
||} steak contains only 20 per cent., 
and Bread 7% per cent. 
Beans used to be comparatively 
indigestible. 


the morning.” 
‘*But we were anticipating so much pleasure ——”’ 
Because, as ordinarily treated and 
cooked, they were so dense-fibred 


‘*You’re getting it,’’ he broke in; ‘‘you’re get- 
that the juices of the stomach could 


ting it, all right. I’m just a dummy—a dub. 
don’t even know how to take care of myself.” 

not penetrate them sufficiently to 
fully digest them. 








NCE a week, at least. seven-spiced Tomato Catsup which 
has made the name of ‘‘ Snider’’ 
famous. 

Just get a tin of ‘‘ Snider-Process’’ 
Pork & Beans /o-day, and try them. 

Your money back from the Gro- 
cer if you do not find them the des¢ 
you’ ve ever eaten. 

This advertisement is your au- 
thority for the refund. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. , Cincinnati, U.S. A. 





‘*Most surprising way he talks,” said one. 

**He has been so worried,’’ commented the other. 

‘*Harried,” corrected Hollick. ‘‘Won’t you | 
please get my hat?” he pleaded. 

‘*The others will be dreadfully hurt if ——” 
‘The others!” he cried. Then he braced him 
self. ‘I’m sorry,” he said, ‘‘but I really must go.” | 

**Oh, if you must ——” 


ot *K * x 


They let him pass into the hall, where a maid oP shes se en 
met him with the announcement, ‘‘ Dinner is But ¢hat is all changed now, since 


served.” Behind the maid was Miss Taney. the ‘‘Szider-Process’’ of treating 
He did not know just how it happened, but he and cooking Pork & Beans was in- 

found himself escorting Miss Taney to the dining- 3 

room. His purpose was to get his hat and coat, vented. 

and Miss Taney ony did not restrain him, | Snider Beans are rendered porous 

but somehow he changed his plan without know- . 5 

ing just when or why. and adsorbent by this Process so that 

the Digestive Juices of the Stomach 
can fully enter, and act on, them 


Miss Taney’s table, at which he sat, was near 
the door. A teacher sat on the other side of him, 

while they remain firm, cheesy, and 
toothsome. 


but opposite were some of the girls—new ones to 
They are mellow, fine-textured, 


him. The other girls pa this table as they 
and deliciously flavored with that 


entered, and laughed. Every one of them looked 
at him and laughed. He found himself wondering 
how many of them had been behind the curtain 
in the reception-room. Several times he heard 
the whispered explanation, ‘‘The police-station 
man.” His face was hot all the time and he wished 
he had never seen or heard of a police station. 

At his table the conversation dealt exclusively 
with the police. They asked him the most extraor- 
dinary questions about the police—questions that 
left him in doubt as to whether they were amusing 
themselves at his expense or were really curious. 
Some of the questions were so absurd as to have a 
jocular sound, and there seemed to be something 
mocking in the absorbed way they listened to what- 
ever he said. Occasionally, he thought he could 
detect the flicker of a smile, or the twinkle of an 
eye added to his discomfort, but he was helpless: 
he could not even change the subject. 

‘*My yovng ladies are so interested,” explained 
Miss ‘Taney, ‘‘and it is so seldom that they have 
an opportunity to listen to an authority on civic | 
matters. After dinner I am going to ask you to 
meet them all in the large classroom, where they 
can ask all the questions they please.” 


oa 


Hollick felt that his fever was being followed by 
achill. He tried to protest. 

‘*Really, I must insist,’’ said Miss Taney pleas- 
antly. “We can’t permit your modesty to deprive 
us of this opportunity. Besides, some of my bright- 
est young ladies have not had an opportunity to | 
talk with you yet.” 

Hollick did not want any of the superlatively 
bright to have a chance at him; those he had 
already met had been clever enough. But what 
could he do? And how about the departure from 
the dining-room ? 

He leaned over and whispered to Miss Taney, 
‘*Do you sit here while they go out?” 

‘Of course,” she replied. 

He considered this thoughtfully a moment. 
Twenty pairs of eyes looking him over like a prize 
ox—amused, contemptuous, curious; twenty girls 
openly laughing at his discomfiture. It was more 
than masculine nature could stand—even such 
arrogant masculine nature as Hollick’s. How | | i 
could he change the situation a rd ~— 
smile and not laugh at him? is usually fertile 
mind seemed to be barren. For ten direful minutes No More Colicky Babies CL Sh) PINS 
he ate or tried to eat. He looked over that table syisand thes tenetlienadaiaaniiade A 
of girls and their glances were unbearable. Any- | Natare Nipple No. 66 is used. » From our factory direct to 

Does not collapse, is easily » you. We sell Class Pins and 
kept clean. Made of pure sadges for Colleges, Schools 
and Societies; also Society 


thing for an escape! Then an idea occurred to | 
Para Rubber. Sold only 
: Embiems and Jewels in Ster 


him. He leaned over to Miss Taney: a 
“Whe sy leave the table?” he asked. 
When do they leave the table?” he aske in diamond shaped boxes Em bie! 
For sale by all druggists ling Silver and Gold. Send 
for free Catalogue of brand 


‘In ten minutes. Why?” asked Miss Taney. 
‘Could you, could you,” he brokenly answered, “Pure Gum” with Free sample mailed ;, 
‘could you pass the word before they go out that us means “ Pure Rubber” for postage, 2 cents. new designs. ©, K, GROUSE & CO. 
the polic e station will never come next to this DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS. Dept. 192 W, Rochester, N. Y. 
school? That the measure will die in committee ?” 
How Miss Taney did it he never knew. But her 
young ladies not only smiled at him but fairly 
beamed upon him as they left the room. There is 
a great difference between smiling at a man and 
laughing at him, and Hollick felt that the change 
was worth all it cost. And what a time those girls 
gave him when he came out of the dining-room. 
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I am the tooth brush you hear so many speak about. 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in irreg 
ular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This 


means much to cleanly persons— 
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the only ones who 
like our brush. 
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Instead of his desire to escape he left with regret | meow OL Ses Adults’ 3Sc. 
three hours later! wy as 


Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth 


it-is yet a mystery to many why the police- 
a 1 ‘ d | Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 


station site was changed in committee. 
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WORKS LIKE MAGIC 


AD-EL-ITE PAINT AND 
VARNISH REMOVER 


takes off old paint and varnish, wax 

and shellac from any surface. Apply 

with a brush — wipe off with a rag ; 

the old finish comes off with it clean to 
the wood; no odor, no stain, no injury 
to the he ands or finest fabric ; does not 
injure the grain of the wood nor evaporate 
from the wood before the work is finished. 


Never Put On Any Kind of New 
Finish Over the Old Finish 


The Removal of the old finish is absolutely 
necessary in refinishing all kinds of wood, no 
matter what finish is to be applied, if a satis 


factory, smooth, new surface is to be obtained 


AD-EL-ITE ONE- Seas DULL FINISH — The 
Mission inish, All Shades — makes 

old furniture, = picture frames and all 
wood-work new. Anyone can beautify his or her 
home—by using AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT DULL 
FINIS: It produces the only modern and up- 
to-clate finish that will not scratch or mar; gives 
a manent color that does not wear off or 
fade and when used on hard-wood flvors no 
wax is required, 

Send us the name and address of your 
paint dealer and get FREE SAMPLE of 
AD-EL-ITE P. T AND VARNISH 
REM and BOOKLET containing 
valuable hints on how to beautify every 
room in the house at a small expense. 


Odamst things 


Dept. L, Chicago, Ill. 
‘The AD-EL-ITE People. 





Dentists and 
Physicians — 
The Men 
Who Know 


After its use the teeth are whiter, 
and the whole mouth absolutely 
clean. Just enough flavoring (not 
too strong) makes it pleasant to 
use —the fresh, wholesome after 


effects are delightful. 

Of all druggists or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents 
A sample sufficient for several days’ trial 
and booklet on “Care of the Teeth” sent 

free to every applicant 


Guaranteed absolutely pure under the Food and 
Drug Act, Fune IO, 1906. 


McKesson & Robbins "xew'vorx"” 


The name guarantees the product. 














Artistic and beautiful. Wears longer 
than the costliest. Costs less than 

any other good carpet. Reversi- 

ble. Varied patterns. Money 

returned if not satisfactory, 

Insist on the red triangle tag 

on every roll. Ask your dealer, 

or write us and we'll see that you 

get Cordemon. Samples and Book A free. 
MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 
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THE “ALLENBURYS” FOODS 
. . 
The Most Rational System of Infant Feeding Yet Devised. 
Based on the proved scientific fact that very young infants 
can only properly assimilate the mother’s milk or its equiv- 
alent, also that the food should change to meet increasing 
needs as age advances and the child dev elops. A large sain- 
ple and booklet giving valuable information on ‘* Infant 
Peeding and Management”’ that will save you endless trouble 
in the care of your child, may be had free for the asking. 
THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Toronto, Canada. London, England. 
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Preserve your furs and woolens in one of Burritt’s hand- 
made, sweet-scented Chests. Handsome in appearance, 
finished with bronze trimmings. An ideal window seat for 
any room, Size 43x 23x 18 in. 

Do not use nauseating camphor compounds, 

but send now for our booklet “ E,” giving 

full description and prices of Cedar C 


A. W. BURRITT CO. Bridgeport, Conn. 














D. S. CLAMPS 


For fastening shields in ladies’ dresses. Also for 
hose and shirtsleeve supporters for gentlemen, 
have no equal. Neat, convenient, comfortable, 
practical, durable, and cannot rust. Snap on, 
no sewing. Cuts exact size of clamps. At 

7 ee s, or mailed, postpaid, on roceies 

Set of @ Nickel Plated, 25c. 
cid English Geld eos 50c. 
CLAMP Co. 
7 Madison” So New York City. 
Send for free circular. Agents wanted. 








THE LITTLE WHITE 
BEAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


bed in the Japanese ivy outside. But if you lis 
tened very carefully, and were the right sort to begin 
with, you might have become aware of a tiny, 
whispering flutter, like the noise a humming bird 
makes, only not so loud; and it came from where 
the Toys lived after playtime. On this day, how 

ever, nobody had taken them down at ali, and 
this is what the y were talking over so busily, sinc: 

such a thing had never happened before. 

It appeared that their being kept in queguers 
had something to do with the fact that Lady Dear 
was said to have gone away, though why and 
whither she had gone not even Bunny could tell, 
and he had been in the house longer than any of 
them-—~ ever since Boy was a tiny baby. 

‘I wonder if she’s broken,” hazarded an ok / ane 
battered soldier, when the juniors had made their 


guesses. ; 
“Broken?” echoed a chorus, full of doubt and 
bewilderment. ‘‘ Do they ever get stepped on ?’ 


**Il wouldn’t wonder if their wheels act funny 
the same as ours,” a harsh voice clicked out, *‘ now 
and then.” It was the red and black and very 
costly wind -up locomotive that rolled into the con- 
versation. ‘‘ Maybe,” ventured Nine Hundred and 
Ninety-nine, ‘ Lady Dear’s broken her main- 
spring.” 

“What happens then?” asked the lion. 

“They go,” replied the old soldier, 
Place-of-Broken-'l oys.” 

“There?” 

‘*Maybe the Great Ones have a place of their 
own—just like ours.” 

As Bruin listened a chill settled around his heart. 
Like all the rest he had heard of the Place-of 
Broken-Toys; and he knew that nobody ever came 
back from there, for he had watched. 


or 

‘*Do they stay broken?” he asked, in his queer 
little way. 

The old soldier raised his head quickly and 
smiled. ‘‘No,” he said gently. ‘‘ They are all 
made over like new, Bruin. And nothing can ever 
break them again.” 

The little bear thought it over. 
very troublesome. 

**So if Lady Dear has gone there we ought to be 
glad: — 

The veteran nodded resolutely, though his face 
wore the strangest look of pain. 

‘*Glad?” repeated Bruin, doubting himself. 
‘*But I want her here, Mr. Sergeant.” 

‘* Listen.” 

The door-knob shook and rattled, the door 
squeaked open, and in a flash the Toys were all 
back on their shelves. 

“Still! There’s somebody coming.” 

And they waited for what seemed a long, long 
time, rte: HO who it could be that had stolen in 
so quietly and was now standing over in the shadow 
by the high chest of drawers. Then —— 

“Bruin!” whispered a clear little voice. ‘‘ Bruin, 
are you there in the dark? I—lI just’ve got to find 
you, Bruin, please.” 

A least bit of a quaver ran through the words, 
and they ended in a sigh that was almost a sob, as 
a small figure in white came feeling its way across 
the room a step at a time toward where the Toys 
were waiting and watching 

‘*It’s a Great One,” muttered the lion, a bit un- 
certain, though, of course, he could see in the dark 
the best of any. 

“‘Tt’s Boy!” returned Bruin softly, who did not 
see but felt—which is better, some believe. And 
a moment later he was caught up and held tight to 
Boy’s heart. 

“They didn’t know how—any!” Boy was sob- 
bing. ‘And, oh, Bruin, I couldn’t ask for you 
azackly. But there isn’t anybody to keep away 
the Bad Men any more, and they came again. Do 
come, Bruin. ut we mustn’t make any noise, 
you know, ’cause Fat.er says you’re too babyish 
for me to have.” 

They crossed the playroom to the black door- 
way, as still as two mice. They were out in the 
hall, and Boy was trying to shut the door w'thout 
any noise, when all of a sudden a draft caught it, 
and it slammed to with a tremendous crash 


ax 


‘*Oh, Bruin!” whispered Boy, too scared to run, 
for the very next second Father h mself came tear- 
ing upstairs. In the d'm light he looked quite as 
scared as the two mutineers 

**Boy!” he cried, only low and quick. 
the matter?” 

He raised his head and looked Father straight 
in the eye. 

‘*T went to get Bruin,” he announced; and his 
voice was so defiant that the tremble in it never 
showed. 

‘““The—bear?” said Father uncertainly. 

“And you said I mustn’t, for I was a big boy 
now, an’ mother said Jots o’ times I must always do 
as you said, an’ —an’ I do like doin’ things like a 
big boy Father,” he said swiftly. ‘‘An’—but they 
didn’t know how to put me to bed right, an’ the 
Bad Men came, an’ 

But Bruin heard no more, for Father’s arms 
swept around them and gathered them into his 
queer lap, as he sat on the floor near the head of 
the stairs. 

‘*Poor old man!” he was whispering over and 
over. “I'll try hard, Boy. Oh, my God, but I'll 
try hard, little chap!” 

They were back in bed now, and Father was 
tucking in the blanket very much as though he were 
reefing a sail in a gale of wind and battening down 
the hatches—but he seemed to have the best inten- 
tions. 

‘All right now?” he inquired softly, though his 
voice still had in it a sound of pain. 

Boy drew down his head. ‘‘Can—can Bruin 
stay?” he whispered. 

Father made a queer sound and tried, not very 
successfully, to put a kiss on Boy’s forehead. The 
little white bear was lying close up under Boy’s 
soft chin. 

‘Shall I stay here a little while with you?” 
Father asked, a bit hopefully, one would say. 


‘to the 


The matter was 


‘*What’s 





“Oh, no.” Boy was quite cheerful about it. 
“You see, Bruin’s the one that stays here— 
always.” 


Whereupon the strangest thing happened; nor 
is Father quite sure that he really heard aright, 
but, as he stooped low over Boy for another kiss: 

‘*Ahem!” remarked Bruin triumphantly, and 
winked one beady, black eye. 
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“ Paint’ 1s an elastic word—ut covers 
many different things 


Suppose there were no such word as ‘‘ paint’’—no general 
term for all the preparations now classified as ‘‘ paint.” 

Suppose that every can, keg and pail, instead of being labeled 
**So-and-so’s Paint,’’ had to be marked barytes, gypsum, silica, 
whiting or white lead, according to the actual contents, wouldn’t 
there be more of Pure White Lead and less of the substitutes sold ? 

It is so easy to persuade one that “ paint is paint’’ —that all 
paint is about the same thing. It isn’t. There’s a wide difference 
in paint. The Dutch Boy trade mark shown below, found on a 
keg, is an absolute guarantee of Pure White Lead made by the 
Old Dutch Process — the standard paint material. 

So many names and brands are mere identification marks — 
they don’t guarantee what is in the paint. \f you want to buy 


Pure White Lead and if a dealer wants to sell Pure White Lead, 
This trade mark 


this trade mark makes it safe and sure. does 


not stand for a new brand. 
It is a new guaranty on our 
old, time-tested brands. All 
first-class dealers have our 
White Lead. Look for the 
Boy. 


We Have Published a Book 


Itis handsomely printed, and illustrated 
by the celebrated artist, Henry Hutt 
It is full of practical suggestions and 
helps to the intelligent use of paint. We 
will gladly mail a de luxe copy to any- 
one interested in paint—a postal card 
request will answer. 


National Lead Company 


in whichever of the followimg 
ciltes 1s nearest you: 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
Philadelphia Jobn ‘V". Lewis & Bros. ¢ o. 
Pittsburgh (Nation: al Lead & Oil Co, 


All our white 
lead packed in 
1907 bears this 
trade mark, 









Using Pure White 
Lead does not 
necessarily mean 
painting white, a 

white lead may be 
colored as desired. 

















Will be sent to 
, This Book Every Woman 
P me wants to know how to save her 
strength, time and clothes 


SEND A POSTAL FOR IT NOW 


It will tell you why it is a mistake to do your washing in the old-fashioned way, 
whether you do it or have some one do it for you; it will tell you why any washing machine is 
better than the rub-board; and it will prove to you conclusively, that of all the washing machines 
made, no matter at what price, no matter under what name, the very best one is the now famous 


ACME WASHER 


This machine is built on the only correct principle for a washing machine. It will clean the clothes 
thoroughly, clean them without wearing them out like the rub-board does, clean them in less 
than half the time it takes by hand washing, and with so little effort on your 
part that you can sit down while doing it. <A little boy or girl can turn 
out a tubful of clothes in a few minutes, ‘ 


Our Money-Back Guarantee. AO™ Easier: 


one dealer in a town. We will give you the name of this 
dealer in your city. He will show you how the AC 

Washer works and explain its many advantages. Ile 
will sell you a machine with the or t patornanting 
that you may use it 30 days, and if at the end of that 
time you are not satisfied that it is all we claim for it, he 
will take the machine back and return every cent of your 
money. We back the dealer in this guarantee, so that you 
do not risk a cent when you buy an ACME on approval. 


WRITE TODAY WITHOUT FAIL and let us send the 
free book. That will tell the story better than we can in 


this space. Do not delay —-DOIT NOW. 


ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 
2701 South High Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


A BOY'S 
ATION ABROA 


By C. F. KING, Jr. 


A Diary covering a six weeks’ tour of Europe, written 
in an easy, bright, entertaining style by a 17-Year- 
Old Schoolboy on his first visit to the Old World. 


The Beston “Globe” and other Metropolitan Newspapers declare 
that as a Book of Travel it is a true revelation. 


Not a Dull Moment in the Book 


Life on board English, Italian and Russian steamships and on 

European trains Teccsloadl in a gleeful, boyish manner. Al 

the points of interest _ the sights of Europe may be seen 
and enjoyed by a reading of this unique book. 


Nothing Like It Ever Printed Before 


London, Paris, Luzerne, The Alps, Athens and Constantinople take on a 
new charm when described in this young author's easy, boylike, spicy style. 


“A Boy’s Vacation Abroad ” is a book that will be enjoyed alike by old and young. 


Illustrated with 68 Splendid Pictures Reproduced 
from Snapshots Made by the Author 


This book is printed upon Irish linen bond paper, deckle-edge, bound 
in red silk with gold mountings and topped with gold. 


On sale at all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.50. 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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“ Stielweld ” 


Bent 


Trimmers 


They are used almost ex- 
clusively by ‘Tailors, Dress- 
makers and Cloth Cutters — 
people who use shears all 
day long as a tool—and must 
have the best. 

They will cutcleanany ma 
terial fromthe heaviest wool 
ens to the lightest of silks. 

As a household shear, the 
Wiss will stay sharp and 
last a lifetime. 

This trade mark is 
iil an absolute guaran- 
tee. If you are not satisfied, 
dealers will refund your 
money or we will. Your ad 
dress on a post card and we 
will send youour free booklet 
** Pointed Sharpness ’”’ 
which tells of ourfamous 
“ Stielweld ” process, il- 
lustrates all our styles 
— gives prices, 


J. WISS & 
SONS CO. 


Makers of 
Shears, Scis- 
sors, Razors, 
etc.— highest 
quality only. 

15-39 Littleton Ave., 
NEWARK, N.J, 


“A Kalamazoo - 


e 99 
| Direct to You 
You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
oom. factory at lowest 
mw” factory prices. 
M oreover, you 
get a stove or 
range not excel 
led by any in the 
world. We guarantee 
quality under a $20,000 
bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 


If you do not find the Kalamazoo exacily 
as represented, the trial does not cost you 
a cent. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 
1//Kalamazoos are shipped promfptiy, 
blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

All our cook stoves and ranges are 
fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. Oven ‘Thermometer 
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No. 164. Bike Gear Driving Wagon with Fine Wing Dash, 
Stanhope Style Seat and 1% in. Guaranteed Cushion Tires 
Price complete, $67.50. As good as sells for $35.00 more. 


34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to user for a third of a century. 
We ship for examination and approval and 
guarantee safe delivery. You are out nothing 
if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. 


We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. 

Send for large, free catalogue. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana 





No, 513. 





stanhope. Price complete, $75.00. 


As good 
as sells for $25.00 more. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label, 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 














___Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
A Wheel Chair is 


4 WHEEL CHAIR often an invalid’s 


mfort. We make 75 different styles 
easy, self-propelling and Invalid’s 
ng Chairs. Ship direct from factory 
at WHOLESALE PRICES. Freight 
id and sold on 

THIRTY DAYS TRIAL. 
Liberal Discount to all sending for 
FREE Catalogue NOW. 


GORDON MFG. CO. 
578 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 

















THE GLASS FLOWERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


to suspectit. For some reason those remarkable 
creations had become to her as it were a night- 
mare. She had not seen them, she ought to see 
them, and yet she hated them. She put on her 
hat and endeavored to compose her mind. Her 
face was ot the delicately spiritual type, with 
slightly aquiline features, dark eyes, and teeth 
just prominent enough to be noticeable. Her ex- 
pression, aided by the eyeglasses, was distinctly 
serious. When she smiled it was from a kind 
heart, never from an appreciation of humor. She 
looked almost pretty in her unobtrusive black hat 
and her dark Biue suit, which, although made in 
Angora, fitted her slight figure admirably. She 
hurried down the three flights of stairs, and as she 
closed the street door behind her she gave a sigh 
of relief. She had met no one on the way. The 
Cambridge cars passed through a nearby street, 
and very soon she was safely tucked away in the 
corner of one of them and was traveling as fast as 
electricity could take her to the Mecca of Boston 
intellect, the city of Cambridge. 

And now she gave herself up to dreams of what 
she was about to see. The nightmare form of 
these reveries faded away, and she imagined a con- 
servatory filled with flowering plants. Masses of 
roses, huge banks of heliotrope, such as she had 
heard of in California, delicious lilies, gorgeous 
tulips and poppies—in fact, a sea of riotous color. 
Perfume would be lacking, of course, but otherwise 
there would be nothing to sugges that the ingenious 
art of man had created these beauties. 


or 


She left the car at Harvard Square and turned 
her footsteps toward the College grounds. She had 
not dared ask at the boarding-house which build- 
ing the treasures were in, but now she had plenty 
of courage, and she did not hesitate to step boldly 
up to a big policeman. 

**Can you direct me to the glass flowers?” said 
she. 

‘*Certainly, Miss. They are in the Agassiz 
Museum. Walk in that direction and turn to your 
left. They are well worth seeing, too. Very re- 
markable.” His very gesture suggested intellec- 
tual superiority. 

Minerva felt an odd sensation of dismay. Even 
the policemen of these parts appreciated the ex- 
hibition which she had not yet seen. She uncon- 
sciously hastened her footsteps that no more time 
need be lost. 

She found the building and entered it. She 
mounted the stairs, and after further inquiry she 
found herself in the desired room. Case after case, 
shelf after shelf, presented themselves to her eager 
eyes. In them, fastened upon prosaic bits of 
pasteboard, were the glass flowers, stamen, pistil, 
calyx and corolla, and then the bud, the blossom 
and the perfect flower, carefully labeled and all ex- 
quisitely complete. Where was the sea of bloom 
for which she had prepared herself? Where were 
the masses of roses and the banks of heliotrope? 
Alas, they were still in California. 

She steadied herself for an instant against one 
of the cases and then she began a systematic study 
of their contents. She knew them to be wonderful, 
for had she not been told so a hundred times? 
And she was nothing if not systematic. 

or 

She had examined eighteen cases and was wear- 
ily bending over the nineteenth when she heard a 
voice which seemed familiar. Looking up she met 
the humorous eyes of young Hoyt. 

**T thought I should find you here,” he said, 
laughing. ‘‘That was the reason I came today— 
and because it is a holiday. I have been trying to 
get here for two years, but no one knows I haven’t 
seen them before. What do you think of them?” 

‘““They are wonderful! Wonderful!” faltered 
Minerva. 

‘‘T suppose they are,” he replied doubtfully. 
‘*T don’t know anything about botany. If I did I 
should appreciate them more, I suppose.” 

‘*T don’t either,” said Minerva. She felt sur- 
prised that a student at ‘*Tech” should acknowl- 
edge this ignorance. In fact, it had appeared to 
her that she was the only ignorant person at Num 
ber Eighty. The knowledge of all the boarders, on 
all sorts of subjects, seemed so profound. 

‘* And shall I tell you what they remind me of ?” 
he continued. ‘* You will never tell, will you?” 

‘*No, indeed.”” She was pleased at his confi 
dence. 

‘‘T know you will be horribly shocked, but I 
can’t help it. The only thing I can think of is a 
vast millinery establishment. All the flowers ready 
for ladies’ hats, don’t you know? There, I knew 
you would be shocked.” 

“ Dm not, indeed I’m not. Only surprised.” 

She smiled in response to his laughter. She felt 
a delightful sympathy for his happy nature. Some 
times sympathy atones for a lack of humor. At 
any rate Fred Hoyt was satisfied, and he thought 
her very charming. 

“Pm glad you don’t care for them,” he said. 
‘«T suppose we are the only two people in the world 
who don’t.” 

It was suggestive of delightful exclusiveness, to 
be the only two persons in the world who did not 
care for the glass flowers. Lamentable as this 
mistaken opinion of theirs was they were at once 
drawn together by it. 

‘‘Aren’t you tired of them?” he 
‘Don’t you want to do something more 
interesting ?” 

Minerva admitted that she was a little weary. 

‘“You would like some fresh air. Let us take a 


walk in Cambridge. It is fun to have a holiday.” 
ot 


continued. 
more 


So they walked beneath the famous Cambridge 
elms. now leafless but always beautiful, and he told 
her about his clectrical experiments, which to both 
seemed far more interesting than glass flowers, and 
she described her home in Angora, and found to 
her delight that he had once spent a week in her 
native place. ; 

‘*T should like to go there again,” said he. 

‘TI hope you will. It is lovely in summer.’ 

‘May I come next summer and see it—and 


, 


, 


you?” 
“ “Why, ves, of course. We have some pretty 
gardens,” she added, by way of saying something. 
She felt a bit embarrassed. _ 
“*T will come to see them,” he 
flowers are not glass.” 
And then he laughed, and she laughed, too, just 
for sympathy. Perhaps her sympathy will help 
them almost as well as would a sense of humor to 
‘‘live happily forever after.” 


said, ‘‘if the 











DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION, @ Recent experiments in 
A the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notabie Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 
larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first con- 
sideration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in 
inviting attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 792 Tremont St., BOSTON 

Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 











The KODAK 
METHOD of Tank 
Development has 
succeeded, not sim- 
ply because of its 
convenience, but 
because it gives 
better results than are possible 
by the dark-room method. 


THE EXPERIENCE IS IN THE TANK. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodak Catalogues at the Rochester, N. , The Kodak City. 


dealers or by mail, 








ROLL 


MADE OF CORRUGATED JUTE BO 
NEVER LOSES ITS SHAPE, 





a I D4 | 


PAID, FOR $2, 


EAST OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


ENTION YOUR DEALER'S NAME 


SIXTY-EIGHT-PAGE FREE BOOK, 


Containing Valuable Hints on Home Furnishings 
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YOU CAN WASH 


1 Hew 


Corset Waists 


This garment 
perfect fitting corset waist and 
handsome lace trimmed corset 
coverin one. Illustration 
shows style No. 396, made of 





imported batiste. Sizes 19 
to 30, 

Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 





ERNITY 


(KEGISTERED) 


WAIST 


THE 
“H&W" 
Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. ‘This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com 
fort. t is a boon to the, 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 











Don’t Wait 
until a sad experience 


proves that the just as 
good will not wear like 


ansdowne 


but insist upon having 
that which is perforated 
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Every 3 yards on the selvedge 


and thus secure a gown 
guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction. 

ALL COLORS AND SHADES 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
GOOD STORES 

















This Tooth-Brush Holder of 
Brass in Brilliant Nickel Finish 
with Crystal Glass Tube will 
be sent postpaid for only 25c 


About one-half the price of 
the usual fittings of this type. 


The B-N Hygienic 
Tooth-Brush Holder 


keeps the brush clean and sanitary — 
free from dust and dirt — fits any brush. 


No. lhokistlwrush 25¢ | No. 4holds 4 brushes $1.00 
No.2 “ 2brushes50c | No.5 “ 5 “ $1.25 
No.3 3 ad 75 ao =~ ~¢ $1.50 


Booklet free on request. Address 


C. B. PFAHL CO. 


Dept. L, 190-194 West Broadway, New York. 














Special Offer in 


Baby Clothes 


and Patterns 


Until April 30 only I will 
make a special half-price 
offer by giving both sets 
of my 35 long and 25 first short clothes 
patterns, with full directions for 
making, materials to use, etc., for 25c 

Write me also for my special offer on Baby 

Clothes and also get a 25 cent Coupon Free 
Save Time, Money anc Worry by getting my new Spring 
catalog showing new baby things. Everything guaranteed 
satisfactory in price, value, and quality or money refunded. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 75 Weiting St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Simplyfine z 

















SPRINKLE YOUR CLOTHES EVENLY 


~ In half the time without | 


wetting the hands, andiron 
them at once if desired. 
Much superior to the old 
sloppy method. Made of 
Yrubber and throws the 
water ina fine mist 


ironed must be 


evenly 
sprinkled. 


 Simplyfine "’ 
will dothis for you. By mail 








combines a | 


| 
' THROUGH ROYAL SOCIETY 
| WITH LADY BETTY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


beauty is Lady Malcolm Belleville (you pronounce 
her “* Bevvle”); and when Sir William, with whom 
I took a stroll up and down the Terrace after tea, 
happened to mention that the Duke of Stanforth 
was said to admire her rather particularly, I sup- 
pose it must have made me more critical, for sud- 
denly she didn’t seem half as pretty as I’d thought 
her at first. I even pe rome that she had quite a 
disagreeable, ill-tempered face, except when she 
smiled; and, oddly enough, I don’t think she liked 
me any better than I did her. She raised her 
arched eyebrows in a suubby, patronizing way 
when I had to give an opinion about something, in 
the Ladies’ Gallery, where Sir William took us 
afterward, to hear an interesting speech, and once 
almost turned her back upon me. But I couldn’t 
stand that, for the honor of my countrywomen; so 
I took the first chance that came to point her own 
weapon against her. Something that I said in 
answer to a rather haughty question of hers, about 
the difference between English and American 
girls, made Betty and the other ladies (all but Lady 
Malcolm’s sister) laugh so merrily that I felt I 
had had enough revenge. 


on 


Before seven we had to spin home as fast as the 
motor could take us, for we were due at Lord and 
Lady St. Roman’s for a dinner, which was to be 
very early on account of the opera, and we were 
invited to their box afterward, for ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly.” Jim and Betty had not thought in 
time of taking a box for the season, and, when they 
did try, couldn’t get what they wanted; so, as it 
happened, this was my first sight of Covent Garden. 

fears one tried to be as beautiful as possible, for 
the handsome young Montenegrin Prince had been 
dining with the Prince and Princess Alexarider of 
Teck, who were bringing him to the opera, to stop 
until it was time to go on to the Royal ball; and 


| every woman in every box scintillated with dia- 


The Simplyfine’ way | 


Gar- | 
ments to be beautifully 


a = , 50c in coin. Responsible 
Agents wante:| | 
‘" * ‘ CLARENCE A. CRANE 
. Warren, Ohio. 


monds and other wonderful jewels. Even in New 
York, at the opera, one can hardly see such glories, 
for many of the jewels were historical hcirlooms, 
and as wonderful as the precious stones in a fairy 
tale. 

A good many men came to Lady St. Roman’s 
box, but I was thankful that Prince Edward 
Narayan Singh did not come. Neither did the 
Duke; and I was not quite so much pleased at 
that, especially as I saw him in Lady Malcolm 
Belleville’s box, so attentive to her and her plain 
sister that he did not even have time to look our 
way. Betty said Lady Malcolm had beckoned to 
him, but I could hardly believe that; and I told 
myself that he had forgotten the bracelet, or he 





| 
| 


| 








would certainly have given me one reassuring | 


glance. 

From the opera we went to what people here call 
a ‘‘ boy and girl dance,” but we could not stay long, 
on account of the Marlborough House ball. The 
dance was given by Lady Frereton, the mother of 
twin débutantes, and only the chaperons were mar 
ried. The girls were almost all very young, but the 
men were not really ‘“‘boys,” by any means. If a 
man were a bachelor, and liked to dance, appar 
ently he was eligible; but the great thing was that 
every one did like to dance, and none of the smart 
men lounged about in that superior way I’ve scen 
them assume over here, as if they were paying 
quite enough of a compliment to their hostess just 
to stand and look on, the picture of indifference. 

It was more fun than any dance I had been to 
yet, and I hated to be torn away; but Betty said 
one must never, never be late at a Royal ball: that 
would be an unpardonable offense. Marlborough 
House, though in itself not very grand—just a nice 
old Queen Anne house of red brick with stone 
facings, set in a lovely garden—looked very splen 
did inside when en jéte for the ball. 


ox 


I forgot my private troubles in making my 
**bobs” to the Royalties, and receiving a sweet 
little smile from the Princess of Wales, magnificent 
in her famous jewels. Then there was the excite- 
ment, by-and-by, of being asked to dance by hand- 
some, dark Prince Mirko, in his gorgeous uniform, 
glittering with orders; and hardly had he given me 


when I saw the Duke coming. 

Somehow, by his face, I knew there was good 
news, and I could not help my cheeks growing red 
and my eyes bright. Not far away stood Lady 
Malcolm, talking to the Spanish Ambassador, and 
just at that instant I felt ~ unfriendly eyes were 
on me; but I didn’t care much. 

‘*Well?” I said. 

“Here is the bracelet,’ answered the Duke, 
looking nicer than I had ever seen him—nicer than 
any one else in all the beautiful rooms at Marl- 
borough House. 

**How did you get it?” I asked. 

|  ‘*Don’task,” saidhe. ‘‘It’sa painful story. I’d 
rather tell you only a little of it. I knew there was a 
woman at the Duchess’s Bazar this afternoon, who 
is—er—peculiar; a kleptomaniac when the fit 
seizes her, and as clever as a professional thief 
about picking pockets. There’s been no scandal 
about her for some years now; yet I thought she 
might have taken the bracelet, and looked for her, 
but she had gone. I followed her home (you see I 
didn’t want to put the matter into the hands of the 
police, for her sister’s—for her people’s sake, as 
well as for yours), but she was dressing in a hurry 
to dine out and go to the opera. That’s why I 
turned up at Covent Garden; and I wouldn’t come 
to you because I had nothing to tell you; but 
toward the end I got at her, and—she had on 
exactly such a bracelet as you’d described.”’ 
‘**What then?” I asked. 


back to Betty, with a beautiful Montenegrin bow, | 





**Oh, well, I’m afraid I gave her rather a fright; | 


| but—here’s the bracelet.” 

In another second it was in my hand, and I 
breathed a sigh of the most intense relief. 

“How can I thank you enough!” I exclaimed. 

**By not thanking me at all,” said the Duke; 
and then, without even asking me to dance, he 
went to Lady Malcolm Belleville. Her sister had 
not come to the Royal ball. She had been taken 
suddenly ill, it appeared. 


finger of my left hand. 


CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 


Everything was to be as stiff and gloomy as ever | 
between the Duke and me, it seemed; still, I had | 
| the comfort of giving back the bracelet to Prince 
Edward Narayan Singh presently, and—refusing | 
the ring he would have liked to put on the third | 
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Fashionable Pump 
For Spring and Summer 


No shoe is appropriate for so many 
occasions as the pump. When dancing 
or walking the ease of this pump will 
delight you,—the distinctive smartness 
of it will appeal to all who see it. The 
two eyelets insure fim comfort,—no 
slipping here— combined with the same 
faithfulness of detail that is found in every 





$3.00 


$3.50 


No. 6125 —Patent Colt, Christy Tie,—note the fashion- 


able, unbroken lines,—turned sole, Redfern last and 


Cuban heel. 
No. 6131, same as above but Vici Kid. 


1907 Shoelight will tell you all about the new shoes, and moreover, give 
you the most fashionable styles of dress. Write for a copy— Free. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. ‘ 
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A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- 
preserver. No child should be without 
it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive 
dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it 
write tous. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 


No Buttons 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had 
infants from birth to any age. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and_ half cotton), 
Sold at Dry-Goods 5 


silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. 
Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Rubens Infant Shirt 





No Troubk 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


MADE NOW FOR LADIES AND MISSES 


IN ALL SIZES 


in all sizes for ladies and misses as we'! 4S 


y ol, 
res. 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “‘ Rubens ”’ stamped on every garmet!! 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago | 
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Handsome Catalogue Free - 


An interesting story of “ one of the strangest 
sights in America.” Contains also illustrations 
and prices of the superb Cawston Ostrich 
lips, Plumes, Boas, Stoles, Muffs, Fans, Etc. 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P.0.Box4 South Pasadena, California 








), Because of the Double-Spring Lock 


The Standard of Today 


is the 


Bi-Lock 


Cannot Rust. Cannot Tarnish. 
Ask your dealer —Get our literature 





Tne Bi-Locx Hook anno Eve Gmrany 


Rocwesrer, New Yorn 
™ -~ 











will play 
Indoors and out, the livelong day. 


Fust let him romp and have no 
fear; 
Our suit is made to wash and i 
wear. 
Equally desirable for indoor aud 
outdoor use. 
For boys and girls 
Sizes 1, 2, 3,4, 5 and 6 years ; 
An ideal creeping dress in the 
smaller sizes. 2 
At your dealers or «direct, price 50c. Wi 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 7| 
Dubuque, Iowa “= 
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Hours Ironing in 30 Mi 
All your flatwork done better and 
cheaper than with flatirons with the 


. 
Sent on 
Simplex Ironer — °*",°", 
eaves time, labor 
pense. Costs ic per hour to heat. 
Saves entire cost in a short time. 
Let us tell you all of its time and 
p labor saving features 
merican Ironing Machine C 
0. 
82 South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ! 
ee : : 
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aby. ron ind a strong, straight back developed 
if baby learns to walk with 
oe l k’ 
ak: ascock’s 
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I-ndorsed by physicians as a perfect 
physical developer for children. In it 
« child is safe, can sit, stand, jump or 

walk anc keep clean. Supported 

by cushioned springs. Special 


\ 
sizes for cripples. Accept 
e only a “*Glascock’s Walker” 
—_— from your dealer. None “ just 


esse @ as good." Illustrated catalog free. 
EYron C0., 315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind, 
YE Easy 


. to find 
in the 


when 


BACK ‘ressing. Impossible to see 

ten dressed. Meet all the re- 
» of the well gowned. 
Always look neat and trim. 


PATENT EYES 


INVISIBLE 
emselves like common 
ver Stretch and tear like silk 
all stores or by mail — 


Patenied 


Baby-Walker 
Gib 
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PEET’S 
Never open of + 
eyes — never «t, 
loops 


quire 
Ideal for pia 


any size —~y, 


Eye. c. vite oF black. 2 doz 
7 - th Spring Hooks 10c. 

Sold only in envelopes. 
PEET BROS., Dept. I 
Phila., Pa. 4 


















| ever lived in Eden.’ 





A PRIMITIVE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


tarnished gold, I think he said. That, I suppose, 
was why he now sought the country oftener. It 
was so restful, he said; so fresh and green and 
dewy and invigorating after the city’s stifling airs. 
He “ babbled of green fields.” 

**What a fine specimen of manhood Kildare is,” 
I remarked admiringly to Julia as he stalked off 
down the station road, earlier than usual, one 
Sunday night. 

**Isn’t he!” she replied. 

**So strapping,” I declared. 
line.” 

**So virile,” said Julia. 

“*H’m,” I replied. 

**So—so primitive,” said Julia. 

**Oh, thunder!” said I. 

‘*What’s that, Cousin Tom?” 

**These matches,” said I. ‘* By-the-way,” I re- 
marked after a pause, ‘“‘what’s become of the 
jeweler? He hasn’t called lately.” 

‘**That’s so,” she replied. ‘*He hasn’t, has he?’ 

**And the dominie,” I continued. ‘*We don’t 
see much of him any more, either.” 

**Of course he’s busy,” she explained. 


**So—so mascu- 


’ 


“But,” I retorted, ‘‘the troubadour isn’t, vet we | 


haven’t heard ‘Old Black Joe’ for I don’t know 
how long. Isn’t he ever going to serenade us any 
more?” 

She laughed as she said, “I’m afraid 
Freddie is not so fond of me as he used to be.” 


ot 


“*Well, what about the poet? The stars are unu- 
sually bright these nights, yet not a quatrain, not a 
rondeau, not a triolet!” 

‘*You must remember, Cousin ‘Tom,” Julia 
made answer, ‘‘that they are very young, all of 
them. You can’t expect to find constancy in mere 
boys.’ 

‘Bless me!” said I. ‘*‘Why, they are consider- 
ably older than they were when you used to talk 
otherwise, Julia, my dear! What am I to infer? 
How is it that you have so suddenly matured, my 
love?” . 

**Don’t be silly,”’ said Julia, rising 
l’ll say good-night, Cousin Tom. 
Cousin Fanny.” 

** But the dominie,” I protested. 
call him young, would you?” 

‘**A mere child,” she replied, ‘in all matters per 
taining to this world, Cousin Tom,” and the door 
closed sharply—on her skirt. And while 
released it 

**How about Kildare’s age?” I inquired meckly 

“Tom!” said my wife. 

‘There was no other answer. 

“Hang it!” said I when Julia had left us 
‘That isn’t love-making!” 

‘*What isn’t, Tom?” 

‘*Why, the way they go on, Kildare and Julia. 
Here we all were, happy and sociable, sitting on 
the porch, and up gets John and takes the early 
train—because he’s sleepy! Why that man docsn’t 
even know common politeness yet. Sleepy!—and 
it wasn’t ten! Sleepy! on the front porch of your 
beloved!—with her gold chain around your 
neck! Sleepy! — tut — why, when we were their 
age - 

‘“*When we were their age,” 
me. 

“Teh? Oh, well 
we, Fanny?” 

**Gumption 7” 

““Yes. Gumption. 
know it—ch, old girl? 

**Oh, we cared,” said my wife. 

“Oh, of course we cared,” I replied, “but I 


that 


, 


‘*It’s late. 
Good-night, 


**You wouldn’t 


she 


my wife reminded 


we had more gumption, didn’t 


We didn’t care if people did 


” 


meant that in our case there wasn’t any—any 
feasible--any what you might call practicable way | 
of —er—kceping it quiet, you understand.” 


**Oh,” said my wife. ‘Oh, no.” 


et 


‘*But look at these youngsters,” said I q 
look at them! He’s gone home sleepy, and she’s 
gone up to bed—and it isn’t eleven yet! Eleven, 
no. It isn’t half-past ten! Oh, well—what’s the 
use of talking? It all comes of choosing such a 
great, big idiot.” 

“Tom!” 

“Well, he is, I tell you. He’s a great, 
muttonhead. Fancy a_ hippopotamus 
Venetian gold chain ’round his neck.” 

“Tom! ‘ge 


** Just 


big 


Your language! 

**T don’t care, Fanny. He makes 
Why couldn’t a nice, sensible girl like ae take 
up with some medium-sized man? Medium-sized 
fellows don’t go to sleep before half-past ten. 
You ought to know that, Pony.” 

“John Kildare,” said my wife calmly, ‘‘is simply 
a big, plain, every-day ” 

“That'll do, that'll do,” 
there! Stop there, my dear 
going to say, and I—I won’t listen 

“Why, Tom!” 

“‘Can’t help it, Fanny. No man’s virile, or 
primitive either, who can’t keep awake long enough 
to spoon.” 

“Tom, your language is positively vulgar. I’m 
ashamed of you. Suppose Julia should hear you 
talking!” 

“Tet her hear, then,” I exclaimed recklessly. 
‘““It may do her good. It may open her eyes. John 
Kildare is nothing but a great, big idiot. Red 


blood—nothing! You needn’t tell me his ancestors 
’ 


me mad. 


said I; ‘‘stop right 
I know what you’re 


” 


‘*How about the chain?” 
“‘Chain nothing!” said I 
Then we both were silent. It was a tranquil 
summer night. ‘The moon had risen, and the 
lawn, sloping to the road, between the beech 
like a fairy’s trysting-place. 1 rose, 


inquired my wife. 


trees, Was 
yawning 
” “Qisten!” said my wife. 
“Only voices,” said I, ‘from the road.” 
“No,” she whispered. ‘‘There’s some 
behind the house!” 


one 


ot 


Rising suddenly she tiptoed down the steps, and 





with a | 


on the grass made her way swiftly to an angle of | 


the wing from which she could survey the rear. 
I followed—to protect her—at her heels. Stopping 
at the corner and peeping cautiously, she gasped 
and beckoned to me with her hand. Noiselessly I 
took her place; and there— would you, now, would 
you? —there in the hammock, talking poetry of 
birds and violets and stars and moonshine, was 
my wife’s Cousin Julia in the arms of that big, 
plain, every-day, strenuous, redeblooded — virile — 
primitive man! 
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The monotony of house-clean- 
ing can be largely attributed to 
this reason, that so many homes 
are designed and built in such a 
manner as to afford little opportunity 
to effect any visible change, even after 
the irksome part of the manual labor 
is over. 
Such a condition of affairs is most 
apparent where built-in bookcases are permanent fixtures of the library. 
Whereas, Slobe-Wirnicks “ Elastic” Book-Cases, because of the unlimited 
variety of artistic combinations that can be easily arranged af any lime, 
present opportunities for individuality in library treatment not possible with any 
other style of bookcase. They can be obtained in three different and distinct 
types—in most any finish —dull or polish— and to fit most any space. 
Carried in stock by over 1200 exclusive agents. Where not represented 
we ship on approval, freight paid. Send for Catalogue No. A 106. 


Uniform Prices Everywhere. 
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The Globe-Wernicke Co. CINCINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 


























Are You Going Abroad? 
If So, Take 


merican 
Express 








Travelers Cheques were originated in 1891 by the 
American Express Company. 


Full information regarding Travelers Cheques may be 
had at any Agency of this Company, or by addressing the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
65 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
72 Monroe St. 


BOSTON 
43 Franklin St. 
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$200.00 
In Prizes 
To 


Clever 

































We want photographs of what has now 
been done by SANITAS, the washable wall-covering 

SANITAS is in use. in charming homes every where 
Its artistic @ffect has helped to make them attractive 
— its washable surface to make them more sanitary 

For photographs of the most artist? interiors we will 
give four prizes. 

Ist, $100 — 2d, $50 — 3rd and 4th, $25 each 

Contest ig open to all who desire to enter without 
charge or consideration of any kind. Contestants need 
not, personally, be users of SANITAS 

Photographs to be received by May 28th, and to be 
our property. Prizes to be awarded June 27th 


SANITAS 


The Washable Wall Covering 


is made on a strong muslin foundation with eight coats 
of oil and two of paint, with dull or glazed surface and 
in endless patterns and colorings 

Far outlasts good cartridge paper, but costs no more 
and is as easily hung. Waterproof and will not fade 

Send to our Dept. of Home Decoration for samples 
of beautiful SANITAS, together with special pencil 
sketches of artistic and suggestive interiors. Send now. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Company 
318 Broadway, New York City 





HAIR On Approval 


Send No Money Until You are Satisfied 
I - & the Lar eet 


Manufacturer in 
Hair Goods ani 


a Requisites. 
Switches from $1.00 up. 


2 oz. 22 in. switch $1.25 
2% oz. 24in. switch . ; 2.25 
3% oz. 26in. switch . 4.00 
Lightweight wavy switch . 2.50 
Featherweight stemless switch, 22 in. 

long, natural wavy . . ° 4.95 
Natural curly pompadour . 2.90 
Finest wigs, macle to order, $15. 00 to 50.00 


Gray, Blond and difficult shades 
cost a little more. 


SBeautitying PRE, 


We will send to any address our interesting and 


instructive book telling all about correct care of 
the hair, proper styles for dressing, and how 
to become beautiful. The book also describes 


upwards of 500 complete lines of switches 
of every description. 


E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 1, 70 and 72 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 








‘Ten feet across — not a toy — but the 1 real thing. 

No child too big to enjoy and want one — three-year-old 
can run it —four roomy seats. 

Healthful Outdoor Sport —like rowing —for boys and 
girls, developing lungs, straightening backs, strengthening 
limbs, Keeps children at home and off dusty streets and 
sidewalks. [Endorsed by physicians and parents 

Full toned organ with every outfit, begins playing when 
Merry Go Round starts. Plays any tune. 


Health Merry Go Round Co., Dept. 15, Ser Ill. 





Get Our Big 50 Page Color Plate 
Money Saving Carpet and 
Rug Book. It’s Free. 


Buy your Carpets, Rugs and Curtains by 
mail at a_ big saving. KREIGHT PAID 
EVERYWHERE, on easy conditions 
stated in catalog. Money refunded if we fail 
to please you. Here are a few “Telfer” 
bargains: 
9 by 12 Brussels Kugs $11.98 up; Lace Curtains 57c a 
pair up; Linoleums square yard 49c; Heavy all wool 
Carpets yard 63c; Genuine Wilton Velvet Carpets $1 
a yard; 9 by 12 Inerain Art Squares $3.98 up. 
Don't buy a yard of carpet, a rug or a pair of 
curtains until you see what we have to offer, 


Telfer Carpet Co., 855 Walnut St., Des Moines, lowa 
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SILVER (REAM 


se ee ee ee ee ee | J ee ee ee | 
There is nothing to compare 

with Silver Cream—it has thou- 

sands of uses around the house. 

It is a household necessity. If 

you have never used Silver 


Cream get a jar today and try 


it ou some bit of silver. You 
will discover immediately how 
convenient an article it is to have 
inthe house, Writeforafreesam- 
ple of our booklet B “The Proper 
Care of Silverware,” Both free 
if you give your dealer’s name. 








| crying, dear?” 





THE SUBURBAN WHIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Even at home there was no refuge; while she was 
taking off her wraps downstairs Bim raised his 


voice on high. | 


**Don’t come up, Hollister; I'll let you know 
when he’s asleep,” she commanded, and her hus- 
band threw himself down in the Morris-chair to 


await her coming. | 


How long was it afterward when he awoke? 
Hollister stared and looked at the clock; it had 
struck one. All was silence upstairs; Hazel must 
be wondering why he had not come up, unless she 
were in bed and asleep. He turned out the light 
and went upstairs. The gas was turned out in the 
bedroom, but the burner in the hall revealed, as 
he pushed back the half-open door, the form of 
his wife, half-kneeling, half-leaning against a 
chair, still in the blue and silver dinner gown, with 
thé blue wreath in her hair. Her face was hidden 
in her hands. 

‘*What’s the matter, Hazel?” He put out his 
hand and touched her shaking form. ‘* You’re not 
There was no reply but that shak- 


ing; his fingers felt wonderingly over her tear-wet | 


face. Then she tried to answer, with a convulsive 
sob, and then another, breaking across the effort 
of speech. 

‘**Hollister, oh, Hollister!” 

‘*There, there, be quiet! 
Bim!” 

His tone had a tragedy of warning in it, but her 
instinctive attempts at teadione e only resulted in a 
sob louder than the others. 

‘*Come with me downstairs,” said the husband, 
thoroughly roused. His arm lifted her to her feet. 
“Hush, hush, now!” He felt that peremptori- 
ness was his only hold until he had her safely out 
of Bim’s hearing. ‘‘Be still, Hazel.” 


ox 


He half led, half supported her as she stumbled 
along, her face buried in his shoulder, down the 
dark stairs into the dark drawing-room, where the 
outlines of the furniture took on strange shapes; 


Hazel! 


| the silver ornaments gleamed ghostly, like corpse 





candles, in the fragmentary rays from the gas lamp 
in the street filtering through the half-closed blinds. 
In that hardly appreciable instant it was as if they 
groped through a darkness as ceep as paralyzing 
as that of death—an eternity broken and routed 
by the striking of a match. A flood of light poured 
down upon the disordered room. 

He placed Hazel in a chair, still drooping toward 
him, and sat down beside her, her hand still in his. 

‘*You’re not going to be ill, dear?” 

‘*No, oh, no! It’s not that—it’s not that.” 
lips trembled and she waited now until she steadied 
her voice: ‘‘I’ve been so unhappy all the evening, 
I couldn’t stand it, and there was no chance to 
speak, and Bim cried, and then ———” She broke 
into weeping again. ‘‘I don’t want you to take 
that place!” 

She felt his shoulders stiffen under her encir- 
cling arm, as he said, 


mean, Hazel” 
“I don’t want. you to take it! I don’t like it. 
You'll be away so much, and ——” 


He 


I don’t see 


‘*My dear girl, you’re not talking sense!” 
tried to soften his offended tone. 
what’s got into you; it’s not like you to try and 
drag one back. Here’s a fine position offered me 
—perhaps not the kind I’d choose in some ways, 
but a fine position, and at the very time we need 
it most. They might give me a hundred more 
where I am now, if I stay, but what’s that? Now, 
what’s the trouble, dear? What’s the use of trem- 
bling so hard?” 

‘*Hollister, it came to me for the first time to- 
night that the office where I met Mr. Faulkner 
was the one you would be in. I couldn’t be happy 
—it would kill me! to be in the sunlight and the 
fresh air every day and know you were cooped up 
there, going so early, staying so late. Other men 
may be able to do it, but not you, Hollister! Oh, 
some women take these things so easily! But I 
can’t. I’d never see anything of you any more, 
except when you were too tired to speak to me! 
You can’t bear to own that you’re not strong; you 
can’t bear to have me talk about your health, but 
you know, you know /” 

Yes, he knew, he knew how his eyes pained and 
his chest contracted and his head throbbed after 
his day’s work when he came home at night; there 
was no need of her thrilling voice to re mind him 
of the bondage of his youth. He put the thought 
away from him with the settled courage of a man. 


ot 


**All that’s neither here nor there, 
We've got to have the money.” 

“Ah, but have we?” said Hazel. She raised 
herself from his arms and faced him with the 
depth of her soul in her eyes. ‘‘ Hollister, if that 
were really true I wouldn’t say a word; I’d bear 
what came just as many, many another woman 
has had to. But it’s not true, Hollister. God has 
been helping me to find that out, tonight. It’s all 
spending and striving after more and more, with- 
out any peace or rest in it— Dearest, we can live 
on what we have now, if we only give up caring 
for the outside things—and I have given up caring! 
I only care for you. We try so hard to do things 
like other people, and it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to them—to anybody — how we live! And I 
only care for you.” She broke down once more 
into a hard sobbing. ‘‘Oh, I’ve counted the cost 
of giving up, of baking and mending and going 
without, and it’s nothing, nothing, if you don’t 
mind giving up, too. What are all the old enter- 
tainments, anyway—or the clothes? The Denni- 
sons are happy without them. We can see the 
people who love us in our own way. Oh, Hollister, 


dear heart. 


Her | 


Don’t wake | 


‘I don’t know what you | 








I know things are often hard with me, and it hurts | 
you not to give me everything—but it’s nothing to | 


what might come! . When you suffer I 
suffer. Let us live our lives together. We have so 
much! We can’t give up everything for money.” 

““Do you mean what you say, Hazel?” asked 
Hollister. His voice sounded strange. 

‘Yes, oh, yes!” She drew his face down to her 
| tear-wet one, but he did not respond; instead, he 
| sat there for what seemed a long time, with his 

eyes fixed in front of him, his lips set. She felt the 

tenseness of his thoughts and then the final relax- 
ation of the strain. Her heart almost suffocated 
with the sacrificial rapture of his voiceless assent, 
| as he kissed her on the lips, slowly, once—twice— 
| thrice 
In all their married life there had been no kisses 
like these, no joy like this; they had reached the 
| threshold of a home that is not made with hands. 





THE END 
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In design an all-over 


Reversible Couch Cover Oriental effect , pattern the 


same on both sides but in different colors — red reverse blue, green reverse red, 
blue reverse terra cotta. Rich in coloring, heavy in texture. It is 50 inches 
wide in the cloth, 3 yards long and heavily fringed all around. $4 00 

eo 


Price 

interested in knowing about the 
most effective curtains, couch 
covers and table covers made in 
this country. 

If your dealer is progressive he 

will have an Artloom Depart- 
ment,—they are being introduced 
eve rywhere — or you may do him 
a service to jog him about it. 

The Artloom idea means the 
new order of home decoration. 
It places within reach of all ex- 
cellent reproductions of famous 
designs — Empire, Gobelin, Ori- 
ental and the like. Harmonious 
colorings, permanent dyes, durable 
weaves. 


N nearly every house there is 

an old couch that needs a new 
cover—an alcove or corner to 
be made inviting —windows or 
double doors that should have new 
hangings —or a sitting room table 
that pleads for a new spread. 

A woman puts off these impor- 
tant changes because she imagines 
the will great, or she 
doesn’t see just the right thing in 
the A very few dollars 
put in the right place will give a 
feeling of luxury and hominess 
worth many times the price. 

Send your name to the Artloom 
people Philadelphia if you are 


cost be 


stores, 


It means 
The book will be mailed free on request. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write today for Style Book “11 "’ with Artloom suggestions for every room in the house 
much to the woman who desires an attractive home, 








ROAD of a THOUSAND WONDERS =. 
Southern: Pacific throuph masta, 
California’ and 


Oregon =" 
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Road of a Thousand Wonders Book has over one hundred pictures in glowing colors 
of the Southern Pacific Coast Line-Shasta Route from Los Angeles, California, t 
Portland, Oregon — pictures of the Old Missions, of the Big Trees and great forests, the 
mountains of three great ranges, picturesque Coast cliffs and beaches, and the beautiful 
valleys of California and Oregon. Send 15 cents for a book and a copy of Sunset, 
Magazine of the Wideawake West, to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific Co., Dept. B, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 
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No Boiling 
The healthful properties of the 
coffee bean are extracted as the 


ter incr: i rature—no 
sEeeoncon eo cals of belied exten. 
No Escaping Steam 
All the original aroma is retained. The 
** Universal ’” keeps the goodness in until the 


is ready to . In a minute or two after 
Repos my ey el meyer oy bee 


e 9? COFFEE 
* Universal PERCOLATOR 
the — luk —up the tube, filter- 
a aa coffee. This 


process repeats automatically. Other methods 
require boiling water. ‘Ihe ** Universal 
Saves Time 
Because the coffee is ready to serve in the time 


ired by other percolators to boil the water. 
— "The 7” Chisel ”* makes 


Better Coffee 
quicker, and without the use of eggs 
Aluminum and high grade Enamel Ware— 
four sizes. $2.00 up, of haritware and house- 
furnishing stores. Our Free Booklet tells 
in detail of the “‘ Universal’ principle of 
making coffee that is wholesome and 
nutritious. Write for it today. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
57 Commercial Street 
New Britain, Conn. 


To avoid shrink- 


ing your woolens, 
care in soap buy- 


























ing is as necessary 
as care in washing. 
Woolen fabrics 


require a soap 





made to meet the 


“IT wish 
used Wool mine had.” 
Soap.” 


**My mamma 


needs of woolens. 


Swifts Wool Soap 


removes the dirt without injuring 
the fabric, because it is made from 
pure, vegetable oils and contains no 
free alkali. It agrees with your 
woolens, silks, laces and lingerie as 
well as it agrees with your hands. 


It is the only soap that will cleanse 
woolens perfectly and not shrink or 
injure them. 

Try it next washday. 

Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


ENNEN’ 
— 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth 
ess substitutes, but a reason 
: ; for it.” Deligitful after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c, 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


STOP THAT LEAK 


SHdereTee, Frire 


are all you need to makea permanent and 





































effective repair, either on a kitchen utensil 
(agate ortin)ora pieceofjewelry. Norosin, 
acids orsoldering iron required. Costslittle, 
does much. 1 stick stops from 50 to 200 leaks. 


if A AOE nner 
TR 1 sag send us his nameand 
oe eee 25 cents for 2 sticks, 
y with full directions. 


Solderene Company, 53 State Street, Dept. B, Boston, Mass, 



















Send your old carpets to us. 
We will make them into beau- 
- rugs, and re- 
turn to you 
freight paid. 
A postal brings 

price list illus- 
trated in col- 
% ors, with: full 
> Ye —- — particulars. 
Address, 
ALLEN RUG WEAVING CO., 425 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


—$<___ 


UseCatch-On” Hat Pins 


(Patented 


nto un ightly holes in hat 
om < "ngs. Pins can not drop 
fa may be removed at will, 
ins and 
Supplying 2 Haw” 25c 
Agents w ante 
Send to us, : 



















sept. 5, 1905.) 


ite Ask your dealer or 
anufactured only by the 


J. SCOTT-BLAKE CO., Portland, Me. 










THE PROPER FEEDING 
OF POULTRY 


NE of the most 
important items 
in poultry-raising 


is the feeding of the 
fowls. The care and 
wisdom which the 
poultry-raiser wishes to 
exercise in this problem 
must begin really as soon 
as the chicks are out of 
the shell. The very first food to give is some soft 
oats, the kind ae as breakfast food; sprinkle a 
handful in front of the coop on the evening of the 
first or second day after hatching 

Continue feeding the soft oats throughout the 
first week, mixing it in ever-decreasing quantities 
with the other feed, which should be given every 
two hours. I strongly advise the use of a commer- 
cial chick-feed for the first month or six weeks. 
There are a number of good ones now on the mar 
set, all more or less scientifically balanced and 
containing a much greater variety of grains and 
seeds than the ordinary individual could procure, 
even if he knew the correct proportion of each to 
feed. Some of them contain beef-scrap and grit, 
but when they do not, or when other feed is used, 
these should be placed, along with fresh water, 
where the chicks will have free access to them. 
Green food must also be supplied in the form of 
chopped-up apple, potato, onion-top or lettuce, 
unless grass or other growing stuff is available. 
If you cannot procure or do not care for a ready 
mixed feed, use stale bread; Johnny-cake made of 
one part wheat-bran and two parts cornmeal, 
mixed with milk or water, baked until hard and 
then crumbled; boiled rice and cracked wheat, 
gradually changing after the first week or ten days 
to whole wheat and cracked corn, with hulled oats 
and millet occasionally for variety. Milk is excel- 
lent for growing chicks and may be given sweet or 
sour to drink, or with stale bread soaked in it. 
During the second week place a little trough or a 
self-feeding box of grain where the chicks can 
always get at it; throw some feed in a litter of chaff, 
hay or leaves two or three times a day so they can 
scratch for it, and at the end of three weeks, if you 
have good range for your chicks, you need only see 
that the hoppers of grain, beef-scrap and grit are 


kept full. 




















If, however, they must be confined in a | 


small yard, continue to scatter grain in the litter | 


that they may have abundant exercise, and give 
them all the green food they will eat 
What to Give the Older Fowls 
ND now as to the diet of the maturer fowls. 


The morning meal should be a warm mash of 
cooked food, such as potatoes, turnips, onions, 


hominy, and anything else of the kind left over | 


from the dining-room, or it can be bought in an 
inferior quality at a very cheap price 


A pinch of | 


salt should be stirred in the food, and occasionally a | 


little cayenne pepper and a little powdered char 
coal. This food should be not merely scalded, but 


actually cooked, and fed to the chickens as thick as | 


it can be stirred. The chickens should be fed on a 
clean board or in a clean trough, long enough for 
all to have room so that each may get its share of 
the food. The noon meal may consist of oats or 
whole barley or wheat well scattered over the yard, 
so that the fowls wili have to exercise themselves 
in hunting for their food. ‘Two or three times a 
week the chickens ought to be fed chopped bone, 
and occasionally a little fresh meat chopped fine. 
The night meal, given before sunset, should con 

sist of wheat or corn, fed abundantly where the 
fowls can easily pick it up. Each fowl should have 
at the evening meal as much as it can eat. In 
cold weather this meal should consist of corn; in 
mild weather, of wheat and oats fed alternately. 

Hens which you wish to have ‘‘go broody’ 
should be fed a somewhat special diet. Provide 
them with fresh water and green food, cither grass 
or chopped-up vegetables, and feed them corn 
whole or cracked—morning and night, a quart a 
day to twelve hens. Corn being fattening and 
heating is believed to hasten broodiness. 

There should always be accessib’e in the poultry 
yard a supply of grit. Finely-broken glass or china 
will be eaten by chickens with great relish. In fact, 
something of the kind is necessary for them in 
digesting their food, as it has to be ground after 
they eat it. Crushed oyster-shells make the best 
grit, as they not only act as a grinder for the food 
but also furnish material for the shell of the egg 
When hens Jay soft-shelled eggs it is because they 
lack this material. In a large range chickens can 
pick up grit where they like, but in limited quarters 
this provision must be supplied. Chickens do not 
drink a great deal of water, but it should be always 
where they can get it, and it should be clean 

So much for correct methods of feeding; but 
there should always be given also some warnings 
against certain errors. Do not give the chickens 
any food that is spoiled, never feed wet or sloppy 
food, never feed on filthy or muddy ground, and at 
the first symptoms of bowel trouble (a sure sign 
of bad feeding) feed boiled rice sprinkled over 
with cinnamon for two or three meals, and give 
lime-water or boiled milk to drink. 


’ 


Pitfalls Which are Apt to be Encountered 
ERHAPS some other pitfalls may be mentioned 
that come in the course of the general care of 

poultry. Besides incorrect fee ding there are three 
things that are most commonly fatal: damp, dirt 
and vermin. Do not allow the chicks to sleep on 
damp ground or run in wet grass Move the coops 
every day to a fresh spot of ground unless the 
earth is damp from recent rain, in which case 
scrape out the coop and put in a little dry sand 
Keep the drinking vessels sweet and clean and the 
water fresh. Dust the hen with insect powder 
when she is setting and while running with her 
brood, and if the chicks become infested grease 
them lightly on head and throat with lard or 
sweet o:l. Once in a while pour kerosene in the 
cracks of the coop. 

One last word: If you wish to get from the 
chicken business all there is in it subscribe to 
several poultry journals. ‘There are a score or 
more of monthly and bi-monthly magazines de- 
voted entirely to poultry-keeping and containing 
timely articles by experts on various methods of 
breeding, rearing, housing, feeding and marketing, 
together with reports of the Government experi- 
ment stations, and of the doings of the American 
Poultry Association. The subscription price is 
usually fifty cents a year—too cheap, you see, to 
do without—and, to use a hackneyed expression, 
‘*a single copy is often worth the price of a year’s 
subscription,” especially to the beginner. 








Wholesome 
Delicious 
Appetizing 
Satisfying 
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Chiclet is a tiny, firm morsel of delicious chewing gum 
enveloped in a dainty candy coating, flavored by six drops of pungent peppermint —a 
remarkably appetizing combination. _In five and ten cent packets and in bulk at five 

cents the ounce, at the better kind of stores all over the United States and Canada. If your 
dealer can't sell you Chiclets send us ten cents for a sample packet and booklet. 

CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand: if it is marked like the one above you will have an unusually 
long life. Note how the Life Line starts from under the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at, the base of the first finger) 
swings out into the palm of the hand, with semi-circle around the thumb toward the wrist, with almost an unbroken line. 

Note the tiny single line on the Mount of Jupiter itself ; that denctes Success 

The three lines on the wrist are well defined. They signify Health, Wealth, Good Fortune — a smooth, 
san heaancerenans You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY 

Chart — sent free with every ten cent packet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC. 500 N. 24th St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 











Roast Meats 


hot or cold, are given just that ; 
“finishing touch”’ if seasoned with H 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





It perfects the flavor of Fish, Steaks, Chops, Veal, Soups and Salads. 
It gives relish to an otherwise insipid dish. John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, NewYork. 
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You never know a Mattress 








till you know what’s inside 


This photograph shows you the guantity of cotton we use to 
make a mattress—also the relative thickness of the mattress when 
finished. But it does xot do justice to the gualty of the cotton. Pure, 
sweet, clean selected cotton—not an atom of anything else—is used to make 


HE STEARNS & FOSTER 


Look for 


our name 





MATTRESS 





on every 
Mattress 








And we show you the guad/ity of the cotton in the very mattress 
you buy, by means of our original laced opening (patent applied 
for), and make this positive guarantee: that should you at any 
time, to-day or twenty years after, open the mattress and find 
the cotton different than that shown at the opening, we will 
cheerfully refund the full purchase price. 


= 
Closed 


Vhis device 
on every 
Mattress 





Our ** Silk Label’’ mattresses are the highest achievement in 
mattress-making. 


Nine snow-white layers, two and a half feet high before they 
are compressed and encased into the tick, make the mattress. 
Layers composed of 360 gauzy sheets in which all the /fe and 
spring of every tiny cotton f6re is brought out by our special ‘* Web 
process.’ A Stearns & Foster is the most comfortable mattress you 
could imagine —one that will never lose its springiness and life. 


Style A is $19.00; B, $17.00; and C, $14.00, according to the 
quality — the length and strength of the fibre — of the cotton used. 

We make other mattresses which sell at lower prices, because 
they cost less to make, all of which bear our name and have our 
original ‘‘ Laced Opening.’’ They are pure and comfortable, 
and the best mattresses made for the money. 


On sale at the best furniture and department stores. 


In all your experience in mattress-buying heretofore, have 
you ever been permitted to examine the zzs¢de of the tdentical 
mattress you bought? We think not. ; 

There are reasons for it. 

Thousands of mattresses are made of ‘‘ mill-sweepings’’ or 
‘*shoddied’’ old clothes; tens of thousands of so-called /e/t 
mattresses are made of low grade cotton, impure, worthless, 
and unsanitary. 

No one would buy them at any price if they could see what's 
inside. 

Fancy covering and finish often hide these deceptions. Beautiful 
‘Open End Samples’’ or a ‘‘ Sample Section Mattress’’ are 
used to sell these mattresses, and at prices which should 
secure the best. 

Insist upon seeing what’s inside the mattress you buy. 

Stearns & Foster mattresses are better than hazy mattresses 
costing two or three times as much. If you have any doubt of 
this, try one. 


STYLE-A. 
THE STEARNS & FOSTER 
MATTRESS 


Sewn on the 
lop at the end 
of each 
Mattress 


Look for this 
Silk Label 


REG.IN U.S. PAT. OFF 


MADE EX SIVELY BY 
Tue STEARNS & Foster | fe) 
NCINNAT!.0O. USA 





If your dealer cannot furnish you a Stearns & Foster 


mattress — DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE —write for our FREE catalog A and full information. YOU 
WON’T OBLIGATE YOURSELF. No matter where you live you can get a Stearns & Foster Mattress. 


Established 1848. 


The Stearns 


Cincinnati, O. 


& Foster Co. 


Largest makers of cotton felt Mattresses in the world. 
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| THE JOURNAL'S 


OF NEEDLEWORK 





DEPARTMENT 








A Lesson in Modern Italian Fancy Stitches 


As Applied to Table Linens. 


’ 


HE term “ modern Italian” refers te a certain application of very 
old stitches rather than to anything new in the way of stitchery. 
If anything could be more interesting than the study of old 
Italian embroidery it would be modern Italian embroidery, The 
revival of Italian needlework is largely due to the interest of Americans 
in the needlecraft of Italy—that is, the interest of wealthy Americans 
who are buying the products of the most cultured skill in this line of 
work. We are beginning to feel really well acquainted with the Italian 
style, because so much in the way of fillet laces, reticella and laid em- 
broidery is displayed in our shops. These beautiful things are very 
expensive, because if they are produced in this country by Italian 
workers they take a great deal of time, and if they are imported the 
transportation and duty, added to a fair price to start with, make them 
quite beyond the reach of people of average means. 

A little analysis and study of the methods of some of ths work 
reduces it to such a degree of simplicity as to bring it within the skill 
of our own handicraft workers. 

Now all these beautiful stitches picked out of the very precious 
embroideries of centuries past have their own names. They are for 
the most part included in the class known as diaper stitches, and 
among them are the rice stitch, the seed stitch, the single and double 
and underlaid basket stitch, couching stitches, small star stitches, 
cross-barred stitches, French 
knots, bird’s-eye stitches, 
arrowhead stitches and _bind- 
ing stitches, besides the open- 
work stitches which are formed 
by drawing the threads of the 
linen apart. The work is bet- 
ter done inaframe. You want 
a good piece of linen of firm, 
round weave for the centre- 
piece here given, and for the 
plate and tumbler doilies for 
which THE JOURNAL can 
furnish patterns. You should 
buttonhole them first, leaving 
margin enough on your square 
of linen to put in the cord 
and do the lacing. The outline 
of this tulip design is done in 
“still stitch,’ and still stitch is 
the name of binding stitch 
when it is done in a frame. 
In other words, still stitch is 
the over-and-over work placed 
at right angles to the direction 
of the lines and done over 
filling stitches which follow 
the outline. It is the closest, 
firmest work possible, and it 
therefore wears and launders 
indefinitely. Perhaps it will 
be more familiar to you if | 
say that it is French laid work 
on a narrow line. If you 
really feel that you cannot do 
this work in a frame, then you 
may do this outline work in 
binding stitch, and you can 
also do the fancy stitches in 
the hand, but not so conveniently or firmly, and not with the same 
beautiful result. You can, of course, put the doilies into a hoop, but 
it will take you a good while to finish a centrepiece, so why don’t you 
try to learn to embroider in a real frame? If you will consent to try 
this you must lay the frame, after you have filled it, on a table, secure 
it by weights and work with both hands. 








OW let me describe to you these beautiful stitches individually, as 
| shown in the diagrams on this page, which give the details so 
plainly ; then you can apply them to the centrepiece and doilics. 

The details of the flower form illustrated below show the basket 
stitch and cross-barred couched stitch, the bird’s-eye stitch, the 
couched bird’s-eye stitch, and the star stitch. In the upper part of the 
lowest leaflet is the seed stitch. Inthe small leaflet under the flower is 
a single row of seed stich drawn apart so as to form one of the 
open stitches. ‘The upper part of the large leaflet is worked in under 
laid or raised basket siitch, and the point of this leaf is in rice stitch. 
Che upper leaf is a single line of couched basket work; the calyx of 
the flower is a cross-barred diaper; the two small leaves on each side 
af it are French laid work; and the stem is in still stitch. In the second 
diagram are shown the outline stitch in the tendrils, and the still stitch 
in the stem and outlining one side of the leaf, which is in open work. 
Spaced laid work with the seed stitch in between it is shown on the 
“pper side of this leaf. Seed work regularly spaced is a series of 


1. Seed Stitch 
2. Cross-barred 


. Couched Bird’s- 
Eye 

4. Star Stitch 

5. Bird’s-Eye Stitch 

6. Cross-barred or 
Couched Dia- 
per 

7. French Laid Work 

8. Couched Basket 

9. Raised Basket 

Stitch 


Ww 








A Charming Centrepiece (No. 3165) in Simpler Modern Italian Fancy Stitches — 
Having Plate Doily Pattern (No. 3166) and Tumbler Doilies (No. 3167) to Match 


Key to Stitches 


Couched Stitch , 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


alternate lines of tiny stitches. The three lines in the largest leaf of 
the first detail show this very clearly. This stitch is dependent for 
its beauty upon perfect accuracy. 

It is not obvious how the basket stitch is executed. One has either 
to be told or to rip it to its foundation in order to find out. It is called 
basket stiich because it resembles the weaving of straw and is similarly 
done. Long stitches are laid from side to side across the entire petal. 
Then across the first two rows is laid a group of three stitches. An- 
other group is laid over these two long stitches the same distance from 
the first group as the width of this group. Then another group is 
placed in the same way, and still another. Now below this row a 
second alternate row of groups is laid over the second and third long 
stitches. Then the third row of groups is laid over the third and fourth 
long stitches. These rows are placed alternately, giving the effect of 
weaving. The threads in cross-barred couched work are carried 
across {rom one side of the form to the other. These in turn are 
crossed by another row of stitches placed at right angles over the first 
series. ‘These stitches are then couched down firmly to the ground 
at their intersections. 

The bird’s-eye stitch is a series of parallel bars of alternate groups 
of three siitches. This tiny blocking is exceedingly effective and is 
Opposite to this stitch in the flower is the 
same stitch couched down 
through the centre of each 
group. This couching stitch 
is very simple when taken over 
the middle of each group so as 
to bind it in as well as fasten it 
| down. Above this is the little 
| star, and if the radiating 
lines forming this are drawn 
pretty tight it opens the linen 
a little at the top of each stitch. 
The single row of couched 
basket stitch is formed by out 
lining the leaf on each side and 
then carrying across from side 
to side regular groups of three 
stitches each and couching and 
binding these in the centre of 
each one. 


done without underlay. 


HE cross-barred or couched 

diaper stitch is more simple 
Long stitches are placed from 
side to side of the petal diago 
nally, and then crossed at right 
angles with another series, 
and their intersections are 
firmly couched down. 

The raised basket stitch in 
the lower leaf is perhaps the 
most difficult of these stitches. 
The edges of the leaf are firmly 
underlaid, and then this under 
lay is covered from side to 
side in groups of three stiiches 
each. Between each two 
groups three stitches are taken 
over the underlay on each side. 
Three more long stitches are 
then laid, and again the underlay alone on each side is worked over. 
This forms through the centre a line of little depressed blocks and is 
very rich and beautiful work. ‘The rice stitch in the lower part of this 
large leaf is very much used in broad bands of embroidery where one 
needs to cover a great deal of space in an economical way. It isa group 
of four small stitches laid parallel to each other, two in the centre just 
meeting, and two on cach side taken from the middle of the upper to 
the middle of the lower centre stitches. It is called rice stitch by 
the Italians because it suggests a grain of rice. 

The parallel bars of open-work stitches in the leaf of the second 
diagram are made by placing rows of tiny stitches close together 
and drawing apart the ground thread as one works. After taking one 
row of stitches and so drawing apart the threads of the fabric, take 
another below the first in the same holes and thus open them more. 
The opened stitch used in the centrepiece to vein the tulip petals has 
to be drawn very tight in order to open the heavy linen, and three 
stitches, binding the threads of the linen ground, are placed in these 
holes as they are parted, instead of two. It is not easy to do this open 
work in the hand. It is, in fact, almost necessary to frame the fabric 
for open work. 

The little arrow stitch in the centrepiece is not shown in the diagram, 
but is simple to do. It is formed by placing two short stitches meeting 
at a point. Once again let me say, do frame your fabric, because 
then you can work so much better. 





10. Rice Stitch 

11. Seed Stitch 
Drawn Apart 
to Form Open 
Work 

12. Basket Stitch 

ia Open-Work 
Stitch 

14. French Laid 

15. Seed Stilch 

16. Outline Stitch 

17. Binding or Still 
Stitch 








Patlerns (including Guide-Chart) for the centrepiece shown above can be supplied at 15 cents each, for three plate doilies ten inches 


qare, +5 cents ; and for six tumbler doilies six inches square, 15 


cents, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, 


or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
§ : r 








—Hackett Carhart 5@—- 





Broadway at 13th St. 
New York City, Dept. A 


In placing your order with 
this house you have the ben- 
efit of the most skilled organ- 
ization of designers and tailor 
men in New York,whose work 
is known to the most fashion- 
able women. The strength 
of our offer lies in three 
great factors—style, 

quality and low \. 
pricing. We guar- (° 
antee satisfaction or 
return your money, 


This Suit Made to 13 50 
Your Own Measure ? 

A handsome new Spring model of 
the mannish type in gray, brown and 
blue club check worsteds. The COAT 
is a semi-fitted fly front model, 20 
inches long. Graduated straps of 
material cut on the bias extend from 
front to back of jacket, give a broad 
effect to the shoulder. Long notch 
lapels and laid collar of velvet. 
Regulation coat sleeve with 
fancy cuff, small buttons of the 
material with ivory rims 
adorn the sleeve and vents 
at back. Lined through- 
out with a superior qual- 
ity of high grade 
satin. The SkIRT 
is a full, graceful 
flare, obtained by 
a 13 gore inverted 
plait effect. 




































Exquisite White 
Lingerie 
Princess Dress at 


$9:75 


This very beautiful 
mode! will dress you 
in a way that will 
arouse theenthusiasm 
of your friends. It has 
around yoke of Valen- 
ciennes lace insertions, 
a with edging of same. 
The lace inserting is 
profusely applied to the 
sleeves, skirt, body of 
waist and skirt, joined 
with dainty pin tucks 
in clusters. The % 
sleeve is especially 
pretty with its finish 
of Valenciennes lace. 
The skirt is full and 
graceful, having a 
deep shirred ruffle. 
Send for Our New 
Spring Catalog 


\ If you wish to be 
guidedbythe latest 


















A, 
4 


exclusive fashions 


evolved in New 
York, Paris, 
Londen, Berlin 


some awl Vienna. Address 
orders to Dept. A 


Hackett, Carhart & Co., Broadway at 13th St., New York 

















e fancy work designs. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


This Dainty Hat 


Whiy pay a big price for a lingerie hat or embroidered waist 
when you can make it yourself at half the cost from the 
practical patterns and explicit directions for working given in 


Home Needlework Magazine 


published Every Other Month, price only 75 cents a year. 
Phe only magazine with Colored Plates of Embroidery. This 
dainty lingerie hat is only one of the many beautiful designs 
for summer needlework, such as Embroidered Waists, Gowns, 
Jumper Suits, Scarfs, Hats, Belts and Bags, shown in the 
April number, just out. Also designs for Irish Needle Point 
Lace, Embroidered Curtains, Children’s Pique Hats, Coats 
and Shoes, and the new Holbein Embroidery. 

Por 85 cents we will send you this simple yet beautiful hat 
design No. 9341 stamped un fine lawn, with complete directions 
for working and a year’s sulscription to Home Needlework 
Magazine beginning with the April issue, and the February, 
1907, number free — seven splendid niuim)ers — over 600 pages 





Florence Publishing Co., 8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. } 
















Summer Embroidery 


Perforated patterns of this 
Hat, (2) Shirt Waist Sets, 
a Side Bag and other de- 
signs. These patterns can 
be used many times. This 
Outfit and a tria subserip- 
tion (2 Nos.) to our Catalogue 
“Modern Embroidery.” It 
is full of Fancy Work. 

This Big Offer only 26c 


Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass., Box L 











MTand-made articles our specialty. 
Send to-day for new mail order cata 
log, issued March Ist. 


301 Whitney Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Dainty Things for Babies 


Infants’ Goods Exclusively 


SMITH’S “BABY’S SHOP” 











Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or for short clothes, with di 
rections for material, etc., a copy of Nurses’ 
Hints to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 
and my catalogue illustrating articles and 
clothing for the new baby, with prices and 
full descriptions. This outfit sent postpai: 
for 25 cents, silver or stamps. tee 
or will refund your 


Address Mrs. C.K. Atsms, Newark, New Jersey 
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Draperies for Summer Cottages 


Designed and 


HE draperies in any house re- 

quire very careful considera- 

tion. It is quite possible to 
stumble into that kind of mistake 
with hangings which is implied in 
the term ‘‘house-dressmaking.’’ 
There is in well-appointed houses 
a tendency at the present time to 
go back to the severe and chaste 
styles of those periods when rooms 
were ornamented architecturally and 
very little in any other way. The — 
danger of the use of hangings is 
that we are likely to break the 
architectural lines, if not to lose them 





altogether, and then we get in a room a trimmed-up, fussy effect which 
We fall into this error more readily in summer 
houses than in the more conventional city ones because there is more 
opportunity for light draperies in cottages. The first principle of dra- 
pery is that it shall answer some purpose, and we are quite safe in using 
it if we find in every case that it is primarily to serve a useful end. 

In considering curtains for a house in the country, where neighbors 
are not so near as in town, we at once discover that we do not need very 
The light from above is an advantage to any 


is anything but restful. 


heavy or long ones. 
room; therefore if we have a shade which 
can be used to screen the top of the 
window when necessary we can afford to 
use the sash curtain in addition, which, 
while it decorates, does not cover the 
architectural lines of the upper part of 
the room or screen the upper light. 
Sash curtains are very decorative, as well 
as useful, in unconventional rooms, and 
they give afresh, new look to the cottage 
furnishings. Plain or dotted muslins 
with hand-run hems and a double-run 
hem in the top for the rod are economical 
to begin with, and will last several 
seasons. ‘There are, however, such ma- 
terials as scrim and the sleazy Bulgarian 
linens which are even more attractive and 
have the advantage of being very strong 
and serviceable. Curtains made of these 
materials are worthy of hemstitching 
and embroidery, and, while simple, may 
yet be most artistic and beautiful. 


be aay on the square mesh is the 
oldest form of embroidery. Evi- 
dently embroidery started in this very 
conventional way to make the pattern 
dependent upon the structure of the 
ground material. There are a great 
many cross and tent stitches, so-called 
cushion and canvas stitches, which are 
taken over a certain number of threads 
in one or another direction, making a 
great variety of these rather mechanical 
forms. This sort of work is closely allied 
to tapestry, and from its very relation 
to weaving it is suitable to use with 
rugs and such fabrics as are often sten 
on couches and with pillows in summer 
rooms. Scrim is an exceedingly good 
cotton material. It is really very well 
woven, and while it is not so coarse as 
to make its canvas-like mesh apparent 
it is still sufficiently canvas-like to admit 
of the cross-stitch work being done upon 
it. It also has the advantage of being an 
excellent material for hemstitching and 
simple drawn-work patterns, which 
makes it possible to add a lacy effect to the 
embroidered decoration. By-the-way, 
I want to give you a suggestion about 


the thread with which to hemstitch these curtains. 
most satisfactory thread for hemstitching both scrim and this lightly- 
woven linen is a raveling of the same material. 
raveled threads are strong and work very nicely back again into the 
textile. There are several little points to be observed in order to make 
your cross-stitch work as nice as it can possibly be on these sheer 
In the first place, do not skip about on the back—that is, do 
not carry your thread from one point to another without regard to the 
fact that these stitches will show through on the right side. 
thought you can so arrange a; to take up the work from one row to the 


fabrics. 


next without allowing the thread to be carried 
over and back between the pattern. Another 
thing to remember always in cross-stitch is 
that all the checks should be crossed in the 
same way—that is, the first stitch in each 
cross should be laid in the same direction as 
the corresponding one, and the second stitch 
in all other crosses should be uniform with all 
other second stitches. It is not necessary to 
count the threads in the meshes; after you 
have made one repeat you will find it quite 
easy to follow the lines of the scrim for the 
consecutive work, 


HE first curtain illustrated shows a 
band of cross-stitch embroidery across 
the bottom above the drawn-work hem. In 
the centre of each of the flower forms a 
little series of radiating stitches are taken, 
three in each petal, with one long one and 
two on each side of it a little shorter. To 
make the design follow carefully the dia- 
gram at the top of the page, for the count 
of stitches. The colors used in this border 
are one shade of blue and two shades of rose 
pink, with two of green. The second shade 
of rose pink is used in the radiating centres. 
I would suggest that you plan your color 
scheme for these curtains to correspond 
with the rugs or with the other fabrics in 
the room. A good plan is to repeat the 
clorsin the curtains. The floor should 

the darkest part of the room; the walls 

nd hangings should grow lighter, and the 
ceiling should be the lightest of all. This 





Working Diagram for Border of the Curtain Below 
Colors: X, blue; \\, rose color; O, light green; @, dark green. 





Tie Cross-Stitch as Used Here is a Fine and 
Delicate Design 





The Egyptian Lotus Forms the Motif for This Border 


You will find the 


In both fabrics the 


By a little 





Lilies in a Conventional Design, Worked in a 
White and Cool Green, with a Touch of Yellow 





Described by Mrs. Wilson 


still further carries out the idea of 
the light from above and saves us 
from a shut-in feeling in the room. 

The threads to use with these 
materials must be washable. There 
are fast-colored cottons composed 
of a number of untwisted strands 
similar to filoselle silk. If you can 
afford them use the filoselle silks 
which are washable, soft in color 
and very pleasant to work with, but 
they are not so cheap as the cottons, 
which are also washable, and look 
almost as well. 





HE lotus design shown is worked on Bulgarian linen with mercer- 

ized cotton slightly twisted. The light work in the leaves and 
flowers is darning. The outlining is brought out by taking an over- 
casting stitch into each of the outline stitches. 
and forms a beautiful, cordlike outline. The scroll-like forms and the 
outer and emphasized flower petals are done in crewel stitch, which is 
like a long outline stitch except that the thread is kept down under 
the left thumb below the needle instead of drawn above it. 
stitch is laid in parallel rows touching each other. 


This is surface work, 


This 
An important 
point to observe in crewel stitch is to be 
sure always to keep the individual stitches 
in each row all on the same side through- 
out. The tendency is to reverse this 
order in working back and forth. This 
changes the character of the surface at 
once and breaks the even effect. Crewel 
stitch is very interesting, and it would 
be well worth while to increase its 
popularity. It isan old English method 
and takes its name from the worsted 
crewel with which it used to be done 
in great quantities. Some of the most 
beautiful old portitres and hangings 
worked on tan linens are engaging the 
attention of the craft embroiderers in 
England today, and very good copies 
are being made. Door-hangings to be 
used in the same room with curtains of 
this sort might be worked in soft-colored 
cottons in broad, conventional designs 
on our own American craft linen. Itis 
one of the best of the flat stitches and is 
most suitable in all kinds of broad sur- 
face work. This curtain design worked 
out in the coarse white cottons has a 
snowy effect and is really quite charm- 
ing in summer rooms. 


HE lily design shown has very little 

color init. Itisa cool combination of 
white and green, with a touch of pale yel- 
low. Now, the stitchery of this curtain 
is of the flat methods. The prominent 
petals are worked in crewel stitch, always 
a full, firm kind of embroidery. The 
buds are also in crewel stitch. The rest 
of the work is darning. A great deal of 
character can be given to this rather stiff 
floral arrangement. 

The band of embroidery comes close 
to the hem, and, by-the-way, this is a 
decided advantage because it is thus 
possible to drop the actual embroidery 
a little below the glass of the window. 
If it comes in front of the lower edge of 
the frame the embroidery is thrown out 
better than if the light shines through it. 
For this reason it is wise to have the 
embroidery very neartheedge. Whether 
the reverse side of the embroidery is 


well finished or not is of special importance when the light is to 
shine through it, and this should be kept in mind in embroidering 
curtains. Crewel stitch is so firm and heavy that its effect is not 
injured by hanging against the light, and this is an additional 
advantage in using it for window hangings. 

These curtains are best hung on brass rods, but it is possible to 
adjust them on tapes, which are less expensive. It is well to have 
variety throughout the house, as to curtain all the rooms alike is a 
little monotonous; so I should advise you to use these different 
materials and different designs, which are all of a simple, fresh 


character. Any simple border may re- 
place the lotus or lily design and be worked 
In the same stitches. 


To Those Who Send Me Needlework 
Articles for This Department 


HILE it is not possible, and would not 

be desirable in any case, to lay down 
any rules to contributors, yet there are cer- 
tain essentials in submitting work that will 
help you as well as me. As a writer or 
designer must be original she must be 
allowed to be entirely individual ; but af the 
same time there are certain requirements 
which should be obseyved. Inthe first place, 
an article for this department should be 
practical and descriptive of something which 
has been done and canbe done again. For 
this reason photographs are better than 
any other form of illustration. The photo- 
graph, however, should be accompanied by 
a working design as carefully drawn as pos- 
sible. These working designs should also 
accompany specimens of the work itself 
sent to be photographed. In addition to 
the photograph and working diagram clear 
and concise text, descriptive of the method 
of work, should accompany each illustration. 

LILIAN BARTON WILSON. 











Spring Suits 
Latest New York Styles 


Write for our 
simplified measure- 
ment blank and free 
samples of choice 
Spring fabrics. Any 
one can follow the 
directions. Send 
the measurements 
to us, select your 
style from our new 
Spring Catalogue, 
and within 8 days 
from receipt of vour 
order we will 
ship your suit 
to you, express 
prepaid to any 
part of the 
Jnited States, 
with our posi- 
tive guarantee 
that it will fit 
you perfectly. If 
it does not send 
it back and we 
will refund your 
money. You will 
have a suit in the 
latest New York 
Spring Style, 
absolutely made 
by skilled ladies’ 
tailors to your ( 











































own measure. It 

will cost you less 

than an ill-fitting, 

ready-to-wear 

suit which is so 

easily «detected. 
No worries. 
No risk. 


Write 
to-day for 
Spring 
Catalogue 
and 
Samples. 
They 


are 
WE MAKE TO YOUR ORDER 
Tailored Suits ji S43." $6.50 to $32 


Silk Dresses "2"... .. $9.00 to $22 
Jackets Latest New York Movlels $6.00 to $10 


for rain 


Waterproof Coats “","3",. $8.00 to $18 
$5.00 Net Silk Waist, $3.00 


No. 927 


An exquisite white 
net waist— yoke ex- 
quisitely made with 
rich cluny medallions 
—front to the waist 
line is embellished 
with seven panels in 
floral effect. The 
sleeves are pintucked 
and the cuffs are edged 
with lace. The net is 
over a fine quality of 
Japanese silk. This 
waist is a popular $5 
garment in the best 
New York stores. Our 
price, by mail . $3.00 


Add 10c for Postage 


75c Corset Cover for 49c 


Pretty Nainsook Corset Cover made with the 
new deep yoke of three rows of wide cluny lace 
insertion and three 

rows of dainty 






















ribbon beading. 
Gomes » Neck and 
Cover 1 sleeves trim- 
No. 1011 med to match. 


Usual retail 
price of this 
corset cover is 
75sc. We send il 
by mail for 49c 


Add 4c for Postage 


Beautiful 
White 
Petticoat 
Walking length Petts 
coat made of slicer, 
soft cambric, t:im 
med with two rows 
of wide cluny lace 
insertion et 
between !a\ t 
three clust« of 
five tucks each 
ruffle trimmed 
on bottom with 
lawn and wide 


White Skirt 
No. 1110 


A dust ruffle completes a skirt that is a marvel o! 

ness. It has all the appearance and is an 

duplicate of a French hand-made creation and h: 

as high as $2.50. Our price by mail . . . - $1.49 
Add 12c for Postage 


United Cloak & Suit Co. 


Always Syracuse, New York 


We have been established 12 years and maint: 
permanent New York City fashion bureau, 32 ‘ 
Square East. By having our tailoring headqu 
in Syracuse we sell 25 per cent lower than any 
made-to-measure mail order house in the country 
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Embroidered Waists and Underwaists 


Designed 


HERE is a fancy now, you 
know, to make the blouse 
for morning and street 
wear much more severe, to give 
it a smart and rather plain look | 
with tailored lines. The box- 
plait in the front is, however, 
saved from being too stiff by | 
the use of frills—most delight- 
ful little knife-plaited frills with | 
lace on the edge of them. 
Then here is an opportunity for 
embroidered dots again, for 
after we have had such per- 
fectly beautiful embroidered 
shirt waists it is not going to be 
an easy thing to get away from 
this decoration even in the con- 
ventional street blouse. These 


blouses opening in the front are the sort with which the stiff collar 
and smart little bow are worn, and in this we can have the regular 
shirt-sleeve with the turned-up cuff edged with the same frill. 

‘he design of the fastened-in-front blouse (No. 3108) in the 
centre of this page, with the box-plait and frills, is very attractively 
embroidered with bands of rice stitch and dots, and ‘it is not a great 
All the embroidery can be done in the hand, although 


deal ot work. 
(as I said in our lesson on another page of 
this issue) mce stitch can be more evenly 
laid in a frame. If you know anything 
about frame embroidery I should advise 
you to put the work into a frame, not so 
much because of the dots but because of 
the rice stitch. You can, however, fill in 
these bands with other fancy stitches. 
The edges of the bands are closely out- 
lined. By outlining at an angle you get a 
rather wide line which is more effective 
than a perfectly straight outline, and you 
want, of course, to get as much effect with 
as little work as possible. I don’t mean 
by this that you should be careless or in 
too much of a hurry to finish the em- 
broidery, but I do mean that the most 
effective results are obtained by very little 
work if it has been well thought out be- 
forehand. You will like these bands with 
their dots and fancy stitches because they 
will be becoming, and if you want a blouse 
with long lines you can continue them all 
the way down to the waist-line. 


HE design has what most people like — 

namely, long lines. If you are very 
slender you can afford to wear yokes, but 
otherwise the long lines in designs for 
the front of the blouse are better. 

Designs made with bands are 
just now very popular, and there 
are many pretty ways in which 
you can arrange such bands and 
many pretty fancy filling stitches 
with which you can accomplish 
something very effective and not 
laborious. These bands are en- 
tirely conventional, and there is 
perhaps no other one character- 
istic more essential to embroidered 
designs than conventionality. I 
am almost tempted to stop right 
here in this talk about blouses to 
preach you a little sermon upon 
this subject, but I wili only say 
that embroidery is a purely con- 
ventional art, limited by the 
necessity of the character of the 
materials used, and that it has 
no claim to be an art unless 
the limitations of the material be 
conceded. 
_Now, the little compact design, 
No. 3109, has a special value of 


its own in that it concentrates all the embroidery in a very small space 
and gives you an opportunity to consider almost any style of tucking 
or lace insertion that you may desire to add to it; or it is sufficiently 
heavy and pretty in itself to be the only decoration on your blouse. Be 
careful to underlay the solid part of the embroidery very firmly. 
There is a double advantage in good underlay. Not only can you 
work very much better over it and produce very much better-looking 
work, but the firmness of the underlay has a great deal to do with 


the way in which the embroid- 
ery will launder. When the 
embroid ery is completed 
either of these waists may be 
cut by pattern No. 2826, 
which comes in eight sizes: 32 
to 46 inches bust measure; 
Price, fifteen cents. 


ND now just a word to 
you about laundering 
your blouses. It is really a 
very disappointing thing to 
ave an embroidered blouse, 
over which you have 


you spent a 
great deal of time, practically 
Spoiled in the wash. “ All that 


for the washtub!” I heard a 


wanen Say on regarding a 
ery beaut iful embroidered 
shirtwaist. 


The fact is, if these 

are properly laun- 

will look just as well 
washings as when = 
new. In the first 
hould be washed 
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3147—The Pattern for This Charming Corset.Cover Includes a 
Scalloped Edge for Buttonholing 





3109 — Suitable for a Blouse of Heavy Linen 





3108—A Simple Combination of Tucks, Dots and Slanting 
Bands of Rice Stitch for a Blouse 


clearly how this is done. 


wreaths. 





3143 —Here Again a Scalloped Ed¢ge is Included in the Pattern of 
This Dainty Design for a Corset-Cover 


and Described by Mrs. Wilson 


carefully with good soap and 
not with washing preparations, 
and they should be pressed 
when a little damp over folded 
flannel on the wrong side. 
Pressing embroideries is really 
very pretty work, and after you 
have spent a good many hours 
embroidering a blouse you will 
not mind at least pressing it 
yourself. 


ET me tell you also how you 
can do fancy-work which 
will be at the same time useful. 
After all, we can call it some- 
thing better than “fancy- 
work.” When we succeed in 
applying decoration to some- 


thing that is also practical we get a combination of utility and beauty 
which we may venture to call decorative art. 
mean thing; it has, indeed, within the past decade been exalted to a 
very lofty plane, and it is just because it has in it the saving grace of 
having been applied in a conscientious way. 
years ago when all we knew about fancy-work was expressed in some 
very dreadful tidies, or some woolly moss mats, or possibly something 


Decorative art is no 
It is not so very many 


very bright in the Berlin cross-stitch. We 
feel that we have come a long way when 
we look back upon these things and com- 
pare them with the present-day designs 
for gowns and blouses and lingerie in 
general. We have the true spirit of deco- 
rative art, and nothing insures its rapid 
development and permanency more than 
the fact that we are being first practical. 
We are counting the making, not to men- 
tion the decorating, of pretty blouses and 
corset-covers as fancy-work. ‘This speaks 
well for the practical ideas of our girls. 

There are various materials out of which 
corset-covers may be made, and every 
woman has her own ideas as to what weight 
the materials should be. The daintiest are 
made of French nainsook, which comes in 
various qualities. Persian lawn is also a 
good material, and it is much cheaper and 
has more stiffness and body. So far as 
wear is concerned, however, a fairly heavy 
linen lawn decorated with heavy linen real 
lace—that is, Cluny or fine torchon—is 
the best. This seems a little extravagant, 
but such material will outwear three times 
the muslin and cotton laces. However, 
there is one exceedingly strong and dura- 
ble kind of imitation Valenciennes which 
is knownas German Valenciennes. 
A combination of Persian lawn at 
about forty cents a yard and Ger- 
man Valenciennes ‘lace is entirely 
practical and serviceable. Wash 
ribbons, either in color or white, 
complete the materials necessary 
for making these garments. 


ACES may be avoided altogether 

if we must consider seriously 

the question of durability, and the 
necks and the armholes may be 
buttonholed. A buttonholed scal- 
lop is always a pretty and service- 
able finish, and it is included in 
the patterns of the designs given. 
There is another opportunity for 
buttonholing in the necessity for 
inserting a ribbon, and here is a 
very clever way to use ladder- 
work. You will see that the ladder- 
work around which the little wreath 
is twined (in the corset-cover de- 
sign, No. 3147, at the top of 
the page) serves at once as part 


of the decorative scheme, and is a means of inserting the ribbon. 
The ribbon is inserted in only one side, so that you can see very 


I should advise you to do the embroidery first—that is, the little 
The linen background ought not to be cut away from be- 
hind the ladder-work until all the embroidery is finished. This reminds 
me to say to you that whenever you can make use of decoration to 
serve some useful purpose you have added to the meaning of what 


you are doing; and whenever 
you can do this—that is, fur- 
nish a raison d’étre—you have 
raised the standard of your 
work. You can run in the 
ribbons in regular buttonholes. 
There may be, by-the-way, two 
little buttonholes side by side so 
that you can put the ribbon 
through, leaving a space of an 
inch or so on the back, giving 
just a very little glimpse of the 
ribbon on the right side. 
When the embroidery is com- 
pleted the corset-cover may be 
cut on pattern No. 2064, 
which comes in six sizes: 32to 
42 inches bust measure; price, 
tencents. The other design for 
a corset-cover, No. 3143, is 
in simple French and eyelet em- 
broidery. This when completed 
may be cut on pattern No. 
1553, which comes in four sizes: 
32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure; price, ten cents. 


including Guide-Chart) for the embroidery designs can be supplied; price 15 cents for each number, post-free. Patterns for 
ver (10 cents) and the blouses (15 cents ) can also be supplied. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 
pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Shirt -Waists and 
Underwear at 
Money-Saving Prices 


OUR ENORMOUS BUYING FACILITIES EN- 
ABLE US TO OFFER OUR BEAUTIFUL, 
STYLISH SHIRT-WAISTS, WASH DRESSES 


| AND UNDERWEAR AT UNUSUALLY AT- 
| TRACTIVE PRICES. 














OUR GARMENTS ARE FAULTLESS IN 
STYLE AND FINISH, AND WE GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT 


We fill your order the day it reaches us. 
Waist No. K-504 


White Lawn is the 


























P material used for 
Waist this pretty waist, 
No. K-504 the front being 
composed of alter- 

nating embroidered 

and tucked panels 

joined together by 


narrow strips of 
lace. The waist 
closes in the back, 
each side of the cen- 
ter being trimmed 
with clusters of fine 
tucks. The sleeves 
are handsomely 
trimmed to corre- 
spond with the front. 
Both collar and 
cuffs are made of 
bands of the em- 
broidery trimmed 
with lace. Short 
sleeves. 

Sizes, 32 to 44 bust. 

Great Value 


Price - 98 cents 
Postage 10 cents 


Waist No. K-513 
A tucked yoke ir- 
regularly banded 
with Val lace dis- 
tinguishes this Ba- 
tiste Waist, the 
front of which is of 
beautiful Swiss in- 


sertion striped with 
lace. The elbow 
sleeves are tucked, 
the cuffs being of @ 
lace and trimmed 


with an edging to 
harmonize with the 
collar ; the back is 
tucked in full 
length effect, with 
an invisible closing 
employed. Can be 
furnished with 
short sleeves and in 
white only. 


Bizes, 32 to 44 bust. 
Great Bargain 


Price - - $1.48 
Postage 10 cents 


Petticoat No. K-609 
Dress No. K-585. Shirt-waist wash suits fill an im- 

portant position in every wardrobe, and this White 

Persian Lawn Suit typifies one of the favorite models. 

The Waist is made with a pointed yoke of tucks and 
lace, with eyelet embroidery and Princess tucks disposed 
below, and wide tucks are introduced at the sides. The 
back fastens invisibly, tucks taking up the fulness and 
the tucked collar and elbow cuffs display a finish of lace. 
‘The Skirt is tucked and lace-trimmed, as illustrated. A 
separate belt of the material is supplied. 

Exceptional Value. Sizes, 32 to 42 bust. 
Price, $3.95; Postage, 24 cents. 

Cover No. K-645, Nainsook is used in this elaborate 
Corset Cover, which has a deep yoke of alternating inser- 
tions of Cluny lace and ribbon beading, Neck and arm- 
holes are finished with lace edging. 

Wonderful Bargain. Sizes, 32 to 44 bust. 
Price, 49 cents; Postage, 4 cents. 

Petticoat No. K-609. Overlapping flounces of em- 
broidery give character and charm to this Cambric Petti- 
coat, the fashionable umbrelia shape being conformed to 
A full under-ruffle is a serviceable feature 

Extraordinary Value. Lengths, 38 to 44 inches. 
Price, $1.48; Postage, 18 cents. 
OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Shirt-Waists - - 98 cents to $4.98 


Corset Covers - - 24 cents to $1.25 
Drawers - - - 24 cents to $1.48 
Chemises - - - 39 cents to $1.98 
Gowns - - - 49 cents to $1.98 
Petticoats - : - 49 cents to $3.98 
Wash Dresses - - - $2.25 to $8.95 


Black Silk Coats - - $4.95 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our new Spring White Goods 
Catalogue, seit free by return mail. Be sure to say 
you wish the White Goods Catalogue. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


209 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only Neo Agents or Branches £st. 18 Years 
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The New Collars, Cuffs and Tabs 


Designed and Described by Mrs. Wilson 


HE other day I heard a 

woman say, “I adore 

dots,” and really she 
was not a gushing woman 
either. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that just now we are 
adoring dots. It is really re 
markable what you can do 
in the way of making designs 
with dots. Every time you 
rearrange a group of dois 
you get a new motif. If you 
put five together you have a 
forget-me-not; if you put 








3139 —The New and 
Attractive “ Peacock 


fail” Tab, in Two 


These two ends are made in 
separate pieces and are 
folded around a bit of crino- 
line. The little band through 
the centre is a fine bit of linen 
also, and is folded over the 
two ends and tacked with 
needle and thread in the 
back. After laundering it is 
only a minute’s work to fold 
and catch these together and 
sew on a tiny piece of tape 
with which to pin them to 
the collar. These ends are 





three together you have a 3156 —Collar with Tabs Varieties of Solid 3144—A Dainty Forget- buttonholed twice all the 
trefoil; if you hang one ona Showing Raised Dots Work Me-Not Collar and Tab way around—that is, once 
stem you have a cherry; if and Open Ladder-Work Suitable for Fine Linen toward the inside and once 


you hang a dozen on a 
stem you have a bunch of grapes. Infact, you can keep on indefinitely 
with dots. We have not by any means got through with eyelets yet, 
but eyelets are open dots, and the combination of the two, the open 
and the solid dot, is very nice. The solid dot alone is what we like to 
call stylish. I suppose it is stylish because it i; simple and has a bit 
of a severe look by itself. As soon as we com 
bine it with the open dot or eyelet we get a dainiy 
effect. Just compare the collars on this page 
and see if this is not so. These collars are 
made on a straight band from two inches to two 
inches and a half wide. 

In the first collar shown (No. 3156) there isa 
combination of dots and ladder-work, and by 
reversing the slant of the ladder-work band you 
can make two collars out of one design. One way 
is to have the ladder-work band slant from the 
top of the collar to the middle of the back (as 
shown in the illustration), and the other way is 


3163—The Collar 
Shown Below is 
Appropriate for 
Tailored Waists 





Deep Cuffs 
3140 — Here a Solid 
Motif is Combined with 
an Open Eyelet Edge 
that is Unique 





to slant it from the base to the middle of the back. 
Now this will let you into a bit of the secret of design- 
ing, which is, after all, nothing more than a shifting of 
arrangements. 

Little tabs to match the collars are going to be just the 
thing. There is no better adjective to describe them than 
tocallthem Frenchy. Ontheright isa charming collar (No. 
3159) with a large scallop buttonholed all the way around 
it, followed in a line of dots. The two long tab ends 
embroidered in solid dots edged with a scallop complete 
this pretty collar. ‘The square, 
notched collar (No. 3163) is 
also worked in dots and edged 
with a buttonholed line. 


it possible to insert a ribbon 
in an unusual way. I am giving you this 
collar open so that you can see the arrange- 
ment of the four buttonholes. You can 
wear a plaid ribbon to match the plaid 
blouses of this season, 
and you should tie the 
ribbon with a long bow. 
A new kind of collar- 
stud made of two buttons 
and a little chain is worn 
with a collar such as the 





Dainty Little Jabots of eyeleted one, having two 
Point d’E-sprit and buttonholes in front (No. 
Dotted Swiss 3160). This collar fast- 


ens in the back, and if you 
haven’t one of the new studs wear a stiff little bow 
tied through the buttonholes. 


HE collar (No. 3140) with the open eyelet edge 
is unique. Let me tell you how this eyelet edge 
is done. Itis an exceedingly pretty point for the finish 
of other linens. The line of eyelets is buttonholed 
along the edge where it is to be cut, and on the upper 
half the eyelet is bound. This is an old edge 
decoration and is very lovely. -The cherries on this 
collar are worked in solid laid-work with outline stems. 
Italian cut-work in a simple form is used on collar 
No. 3141, which is particularly pretty worn over a 
colored tie. 
Another collar (No. 3161)—shown above the little 
bows—with a trefoil carried around it at equal inter- 





3145 —An Effective “ Peter 
Pan” Set of Collar and 





Shown below is a perfectly 3159 — Dots in Two embroidery is eyelet work. 
plain collar with large button- Sizes Ornament This The Peter Pan collar with 
holes so disposed as to make Graceful Neckpiece the lace medallions at the foot 





toward the outside, because, 


as you will see from the design, they are cut away on both edges. 
Two are fagoted, one is ladder-work and the other is only buttonholed. 


The dotted tab illustrated above (No. 3139) is more elaborate. A 
little girl told me that it looked like a peacock’s tail, so I will desig- 


nate it that way. Made in fine linen lawn and carefully embroidered 


and buttonholed, the curved lines come out 
strong, making a pretty jabot to wear with coats. 

Speaking of jabots, here is a real one—the 
plaited one below (No. 3162), another combina- 
tion of dots in a grape design and ladder-work. 
It is scalloped all the way around. The bow is 
made of a piece of material nine inches by 
five. ‘This is scalloped and then plaited. Hold 
the plaiting in the middle and fold it on itself 
so that it is half an inch wide through the 
centre. ‘This makes the bow stand out in little 
fans. Now wrap this centre with a tiny bit of 
scalloped lawn. It is perfectly simple to take 


3141—Italian Cut- 
Work in a Simple 
Form is Used in 
the Collar Below 





3160—A Prettily-Shaped 
Collar for the New Stud 
of Two Buttons and Chain 





this jabot apart for laundering. ‘This, too, is intended 

to be worn with a coat. It gives that touch of white 
which is so exceedingly pretty in a street costume if it is 
not too*pronounced. 


ITTLE bow ends can be made with point d’esprit edged 
with a bit of lace, and will look fresh enough to wear 
several times. The little jabot in dotted Swiss, edged with 
lace, is also crisp and pretty, and you will see from the 
picture on the other side of this page just how it is made. 
The lovely set.of Peter Pan 
collar and cuffs (No. 3145) 
takes us back to the days of our 
great-grandmammas. The 


of this page (No. 3142) isa lit- 
tle more difficult, because the ladder-work 
which surrounds the lace must be held care- 
fully in order not to draw the medallion out 
of shape. After stamping the design on the 
linen lawn the lace should 
be laid over the medallion 
on the back of the collar 
and basted quite firmly 
tothe lawn. The ladder- 
work outline should then 
be executed by placing 





the material over a small 3162—Plaited Jabot of 
piece of oilcloth or stiff Linen Finished with a 
paper. In all this fine Scalloped Edge 


embroidery, done in the 

hand instead of in the frame, the worker will find 
this piece of oilcloth a very great help toward keep- 
ing the work from drawing. You should place the 
oilcloth over the forefinger of the left hand and then 
lay the lawn over this. Be careful to keep it as flat as 
possible in order not to create a fullness in the work. 
Do not cut away any of the linen either in the points 
of the collar, which are also ladder-work, or in the 
medallion, until all the embroidery is finished. 


ig IS necessary to observe certain precautions in 

banding these coJlars. You must “hold in” the 
collar itself just a little to the band, and you must be 
sure in the first place to cut both the top edge of the 
collar and the edges of the band straight to a thread. 
Sew the collar to the edge of the band, allowing 


vals, has the edge finished with a /buttonholed scal- 3161 Collar Only. 3138 Four about a quarter of an inch more. Now double the 
lop. A little forget-me-not used in this same way Bows. A Bow Combined with band of the collar, having previously turned in its 
eager a ae ae (as shown in No. 3144). tus Cote tx Shown Above edge a quarter of an inch, and whip it down against 


fastened one of the little 
bows, and there are be- 
sides three other little 
bows (No. 3138) made in 
the same way, with con- 
ventional decorated ends. 
These bows are really 
quite charming and they 
are not at all difficult 
to make. The linen is 


left back of that portion A Straight Strip with Ribbon Run Through 
which is not embroidered. Four Buttonholes is a New Idea 
Patterns, 





the seam already sewed. 
The collar can now be 
turned back over the 
band. The principal 
point in this work is not 
to stretch either the collar 
or the band. These col- 
lars should be starched 
and the embroidery 
ironed over flannel. A 
roll of the iron will give 
3142—“ Peter Pan” Collar with Lace Medal- them their final circular 
lions Surrounded by Ladder-Work shape. 


including Guide-Chart, for the embroidery patterns shown above, can be supplied for ro cents each, post-free, 


except No. 3145, which costs 15 cents, Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





This Liberal Offer 7s cmos fe: 


RDER this waist, suit or skirt. If, when you receive 
them, you do not consider them the greatest values you 
have ever seen, worth in your opinion at least one half more 
than the price you pay, you can return them to us at our ex- 
and we will refund your money, also every penny that 
you paid for transportation charges. These are the newest 
models brought out in New York City this spring, and the 
prices at which we are selling them make them the greatest 
values offered in America. Read carefully the detailed de 
scription, send in your order to-day. 


No. 2L 14— This Waist is a beautiful creation mace of finest 
white sheer lawn, elaborately trimmed with insertions of finest 
French Valenciennes lace, beautifully em 
broidered front and fine tucks. Tuckedand 
open back. Cuffs of the three-quarter lengt! 
sleeves, also collar finished with Valen 
ciennes lace insertion and edge. Beaut 
fully tailored and finished throughout. An 
ideal waist fur spring and summer wear 
Broadway's newest model. Sizes 32to 44 bust 
measure. Extraordinary value at $1.00. 





























































No. No. 3 L 15 — This beautiful Skirt is a; 
2L14 extremely high grade model for 
WAIST spring and summer wear. The 


material strictly all wool chif 
fon panama of the ver, 
finest quality. Nothing 
\ better for wear and bea 
tiful appearance. Entire 
f) skirt is made up with 12 
box plaits and inverted 
plaits between. Box plait 
finished with tailored | 
ton, inverted plaits havetai 
lored strappings of same 
material. Attention is calle: 
to the extra width and ful! 
flare. Has that desirablecling 


No. ing effect 

3L15 around 

SKIRT hips.Sizes 
23 tk 

$4 95 w a ist 

A measure, 


length 38 to 
44 in. Colors 
black,navy blue 
or brown. Spe 
cial price 
$4.95. 


No. 1 L 16 — Ladies’ New Style 
Taffeta Silk Jumper Dress — 
the newest design shown on 
Broadway, made of fine quality 
of taffeta silk, beautiful lus- 
trous effect only found in 
high-priced taffeta. Best 
quality for wear. The 
JUMPER or WAIST, 
an entirely new cre- 
ation, straps ancl 
tucks around 
yoke. Tucked 
open back. 
Full short 
puff sleeves 
with 
Straps 
and 
tailored 
huttons, 
trimmed en - 
tirely around 
with lace. To 
be worn over 
any shirt waist, 
which completely 
changes appearance 
of costume. SKIRT is 
the newest full flare model, box 
plaits in front and side plaits. Has that souglit after clinging 
effect around hips. A splendid bargain — order at once to 
secure it. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, length of skirt 38 to 44 
inches. Colors black, a handsome shade of navy blue, the 
desirable brown, also the new red which is extremely popular. 


Special price $8.65. 
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BROADWAY & WAVERLY PLACE - EE 








agents. NEW YORK CITY.N.Y, etsiosw 
















Dealer for 


CHENEY 
BROTHERS 





They come in all the latest 
& and colorings, 

are Rain-Repelient, 
and havethe very 
desirable 
Kid-Glove 
Touch. 
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‘a 
When you buy hooks and eyes always be e \ 
and insist on having 


The only perfectly secure fastener. Can be 
wherever a good hook and eye or fastener 
needed. Thread eyes cannot pull loose fr 
goods as with ordinary wire eye. Made in r 
sizes-— white or black. Your dealer can sup}'y 
them — ten cents a card. 

FREE SAMPLE CARD sent if you gives! 


and address of your dealer and dressmaker 


THE UNIQUE MANUFACTURING CO. 
21 Canal Street, Derby, Conn 


“ira sew’ Giant Invisible Eye ; 
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of MEXICAN DRAW NWORE 
Annu Sale SHIRT WAISTS, Insestion, Stag 
Cloths, etc.; also han«!- en Cems, 
Rugs, Swastika Silverware, Mexican Opals and »* “FREE. 
etc., at greatly reduced prices. lustrated circu tr 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. A4, MESILLA PARK, 5. @ 
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DIAMOND 
FAST COLOR 
EYELETS 


are made with tops of solid color. 
Whether in black or colors, they retain [Fy 
their bright new appearance throughout 









e 


the wear of the shoe. 


They simply 


Can’t Wear “BRASSY” 


and nothing so cheapens a shoe as a 


” 








‘*brassy’’ eyelet. There isasure way 
| to distinguish Fast Color Eyelets from 
all others which look like them when 
new, but are totally unlike them in 
wear. It is the litthe Diamond Se 
i trade-mark which is slightly raised on 
iM the surface of each eyelet. You will 
have to look closely to find it but it is 
surely there if the eyelet is genuine 
Fast Color, for they always have it and 
it can never be found on any imitation. 
Just keep this fact in mind when you 
purchase shoes and 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND 














Write for UNITED 
free booklet FAST COLOR 
and EYELET CO. 
samples. Boston, Mass. 
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R.H. Macy 6 Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 


Bway at 6th Av Ath to 35th St 


On 174 Tew teem te 


OU write for our free Spring Catalogue, 
to $35.74 Y Se pages, and samples of the new 
4, ®! 
hy 
(tn 


—> 


spring suitings. We make, to your own 
measure, whichever suit you select, guaranteed 
to fit you, to please you rfectly, or send 
~, your money back. THIS FPFER I8 MADE 
Ww MACY’S, THE LARGEST DRY 
Y 8S AND DEPARTMENT STORE 
. UNDER ONE ROOF IN AMERICA. This 
1 beautiful Broadway model, exactly as 
pictured, will be made to your own measure 
in your choice of a variety of pretty 
materials for only $19.74. ‘The coat 
is all taffeta lined, trimmed with 
three mannish pockets and with 
collar and cutis of peau de cygne. 
No suit equal to this Broadway 
Model is made by any other house 
in America for less t one-third 
more money. |.st why this is true 
and how and why Macy’s prices are 
always lower on everything you buy, 
is all explained in the big new 
spring style book and catalogue we 
are going to send you This 
catalogue also tells how ** Macy's 
Pays the lreight"’ ancl con- 
tains 550 pages of handsome 
offerings — beautiful new style 
shirt waists for 99c, silk under- 
skirts for $2.97, all the new 
dress goods, and silks and 
novelty materials, every- 
thing new, every new 
style andl everything 
needed for wear or in the 
home. 

This exquisite 550 page 
encyclopedia of the Great 
Macy's will be sent you 

free. Write for it now. 
Address Room 503 


.—-R. H. MACY & CO., Broadway, New York 










































_ LADIES 
Suitings—Dress Goods—Silks 
SILK PETTICOATS 


Save 5 etal Store Profit by Buying from Us. 
_ test New York Styles and Colorings. 
€ represent one of the largest and best manufacturers 


of Dr ; 1 
as § Goorls and Silks in the world. Buying materials 
aS means a large saviny to you. 


Plain an: r 
heey ane. Fancy worsteds, mohairs, voiles, serges, panama. 
sating $ for shirt waist suits, black taffetas, messalines, 
» Peau de cygnes and crepe de chines 


Special 
te FS 


E.V.KNow LTO 


A beautiful assortinent of double width 
fancy worsted suitings at 95c per yard. 







charges on all souds to any fart of the 
tal and receive our samples freeaf charge. 












N CO.,Room 317,605-609 B’ way, New York 








_SO many beautiful knitted and cro- 
cheted articles of value can be made 
from Bear Brand Yarns that it takes 
a book of 192 pages to properly picture 
and describe them all. This Bear 
Brand Manual of Handiwork shows 
you how to knit and crochet ex- 
pertly even if you never tried 

before. Send 25 cents for it. 

Bear Brand Yarns can be bought 

at all good stores. 


Bear Brand Yarns, Mfrs., Dept. F, N. Y. 












A Crocheted Luncheon Set 


By Mrs. Wilson 


Designs by E. Schoudel 





The Charm of the 
Centrepiece on the 
Right Lies in its 
Simplicity and 
Regularity, Re- 
lieved by the Pretty 
Border of Solid 
Points Between the 
Open Shells. When 
Completed it 
Should Measure 
About Twenty-two 
Inches in Diameter 




















The Set Comprises 
Centrepiece and 
Doilies in Crochet 
Work that is Com- 
plete, Effective and 
Uncommon,and Yet 
So Easy of Accom- 


plishment that No 
One Need Fear to 
Attempt it. It is Es- 


pecially Appropriate 
for Both Luncheon 
and Supper 





















A Serviceable Plate Doily Measur- 
ing Ten Inches from Point to Point 
is Illustrated on the Left 


In the Small Tumbler Doily on the 
Right the Design of the Border is 
Noticeably Attractive 














HIS set of crocheted 
table pieces is so 
exceedingly simple 
that the amateur will be 
able to do the work from 
the illustrations with a 
fewdirections. Itis, how- 
ever, very effective and 
is one of those examples 
of a good result obtained 
in a simple manner. 
When we see a thing 








crochet stitches and take 
a double crochet into the 
stitch to the right of the 
double crochet on the 
row below. Then make 
five more chain stitches 
and take a double 
crochet into the stitch 
between the two double 
crochets in the row 
below. Then make a 
chain of five stitches and 








of which we say, ‘‘ How 
very simple; why did I 
not think of it myself?” 
we may be sure that it is 
one of the sort of things about which there is a bit 
of genius. There is nothing so difficult as sim 
plicity. It iseasier to add ornament than it is to 
use some simple element in a clever new way. So 
this bit of crochet work is quite refreshing in its 
unpretentious cleverness. The set of thirty-seven 
pieces rcquires eighteen balls of crochet cotton 
No. 30, and a medium-size steel hook. 


O MAKE the centrepiece, crochet a chain of 
eight stitches. Into this work twenty-two single 
crochet stitches. Then knit another row of single 
crochet into this first one. Now crochet twenty 
two double crochet stitches and then work forty 
two single crochet stitches around this circle. 
The forty-two stitches are gained by widening, 
which is necessary to keep the little mat from hoop 
ing. Now crochet three chain stitches, and then 
into the second single crochet work a double stitch. 
Then crochet two chain stitches and work another 
double stitch. Proceed all the way around the 
circle and you will have twenty-six holes. Upon 
this edge crochet a row of single stitches, widening 
sufficiently to keep the circle flat. Then crochet 
another row of single crochet stitches into this first 
one. Then make another chain of three stitches. 
Then into the stitch next to it but one take a double 
crochet stitch. Work two chain stitches and pro- 
ceed all the way around the circle in this way. 
There will be thirty-nine holes thus formed. 
Continue this work, making alternate rows of 
holes and bands composed of two rows of single 
crochet, until the centrepiece is twenty-two inches 
in diameter. There will be in all twenty-six rings 
of holes and twenty-five bands. On the last row 
of holes crochet a row of single crochet stitches all 
the way around. Then crochct seven single 
stitches. Then make a chain of five stitches, and, 
having skipped three of the single crochet stitches 
on the lower row, crochet seventeen single crochet 
stitches. Again make a chain of five stitches, then 
seventeen single crochet stitches. Proceed in this 
way all the way around. Now crochet into the 
seventeen single stitches fifteen single crochet 
stitches, dropping a stitch on each side, which will 
Crochet a chain of five 


begin to form the point. 

hain stitches and then make one double crochet 
into the middle of the five chain stitches on the 
previous row. Then make another chain of five 
chain stitches and then fifteen of the crochet stitches 
again. Proceed in this way all the way around. 


GAIN, narrow the point by dropping a stitch on 
each side and working thirteen single crochet 
stitches. Now crochet a chain of four chain 
stitches and take a double crochet stitch into the 
chain below, one stitch to the right of the double 
crochet under it. Then crochet four more chain 
stitches and make a double crochet on the other 
side of the double crochet of the previous row. 
Then make a chain of four stitches and continue 
the plain single crochet of thirteen stitches on the 
next point. Carry this work all the way around 
the circle. The next row has eleven single crochet 
stitches in the point. Then make a chain of six 


Useful Under Hot Dishes on a Bare 
Dining-Room Table 


take a double crochet 
into the stitch to the left 
of the double crochet of 
the row below. Then 
make a chain of five stitches and start the next 
row by crocheting nine single crochet stitches, 
thus continuing to narrow the point. 

Three more rows of seven, five and three stitches 
complete the point, while in each row of the scal- 
lop in between, the double crochet stitches are 
increased in the same ratio from one to six in the 
sixth row. ‘This border is completed by a looped 
chain stitch beginning at the completed point with 
a chain of five stitches fastened into the centre of 
the loop in the previous row. Continue these 
loops of six stitches and fasten each one into the 
middle of the loop of the previous row below it. 
This forms a pretty border of open shells. 


OR the larger, round doily make a chain of eight 


stitches into which crochet twenty stitches of 
single crochet. ‘Then make three chain stitches and 
crochet around the first ring with twenty-one 


double crochet stitches... Then work one row of 
single crochet around this. Now make three chain 
stitches and work twenty-three double crochet 
stitches around the circle. The widening is done 
in the bands, and sufficient widening must be done 
to keep the mat perfectly flat. The border is 
made in exactly the same way as on the centre- 
piece, except that at the base there are fifteen 
stitches instead of seventeen, and there are seven 
rows of stitches instead of eight. This reduces 
the point and the scallop a little. 

The smaller doily is worked in the same way, 
except that the point begins with eleven stitches 
and there are but six rows. The oblong mat is 
different only in that it is started differently. 
Crochet a chain of fifty-six stitches, and along 
these work single crochet stitches to the end. 
Turn and work single crochet back again on the 
opposite side. ‘Turn at the corner and make a 
chain of three stitches; next to it a double crochet. 
Then skip one stitch and make a double crochet. 
Then skip two stitches and make a double crochet. 
Continue this to the end. Turn and work along 
the opposite side, putting a double crochet in each 
stitch on the turn and along the side, leaving two 
stitches each double crochet. Then 
make two rows of single crochet around this 
oblong, widening sufficiently to give the round 
Now make a chain of three stitches and 
proceed to work another row of holes, working in 
every stitch on the ends in every other stitch after 
the first four of the ends, and then in every other 
stitch until two double crochet stitches have been 
made, and after that leave two stitches between 
each double crochet. Continue this in the same 
way, widening at the ends. The border is like the 
centrepiece, except that there are but two stitches 
between the points at their base instead of three. 


between 


ends. 


TABLE set of this sort is very serviceable. No 
amount of washing will wear it out, and it will 
look just as well after laundering as when it is 
just completed. It should be washed in hot soap- 
suds and then be laid on a wooden table or board 
and shaped. Pin out the points and let them dry 
in this form. No ironing will be necessary. 
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Just now, 

when thoughts 
of womankind are 
centered on spring 
fashion and spring dress, 
there is no fabric whose 
name awakens such delight- 
some associations of elegance, 
daintiness and beauty, as 














TAFFETA 


This popular Hydegrade Textile is 












ideal for petticoats, dropskirts, and 

linings; also as a foundation under 

able light dress fabrics. a 
The average eye cannot distin- ° 

Heatherbloom will not cut nor break. 

It has just the swish and rustle that 

finish that appeals to cultivated | 

taste. 

counters. See the al ove trade-mark on selvage, 

thus avoiding imitations, 

of Heatherbloom at ready-to-wear departments ; 

50 shacies; $2.50 and up. 


voile, etamine, and other fashion- (5 

guish it from silk; but, unlike silk, J 

dignity demands; just the soft, silkv 
150 shades ; 36 inches wide; 40c. yard; at lining 
Beautiful Ready-Made Petticoats 

Be sure you see this trade-mark label 






























stitched in the waistband. 
If not at your dealer's, write us 
booklet free. 


y ‘ ) ) 
MP A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, N.Y. |} 
ai) Makers of Hydegrade Textiles. p/ 
iy 


as (ydegrade 
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Corticelli Silk 


Corticelli Silk is always of the same perfect 


quality. Every inch of every yard on every 
Corticelli spool is exactly uniform,—the same 
size, the same twist, the same remarkable 
strength. Seams sewn with Corticelli Silk 
don't rip or draw. The strength and elasticity 
of Corticelli Silk make each stitch hold, 


Suggest To Your Dressmaker 


that she can serve you better and do herself 
greater credit by using Corticelli Silk. Jt costs 
her no more than the inferior kind, and the life 
of your gown will be increased by its use. 
Corticelli Silk is made for all uses,— sewing, 
stitching, embroidery, and art needlework. It 








comes in all sizes and ail colors. Ask for 
Corticelli— the “* Kitten” Silk. 
Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass / 











You can learn to 
knit or crochet any 
article. The Columbia Book of Yarns «ives 
complete instructions from the simplest s! itch tothe 


most elaborate earment. A dollar book of 
170 pages with 160 illustrations, for 15 cents at 
dealers or by mail. Columbia Yarns. the softest, 
most brilliant, also the most economical 
Columbia trademark on every sem 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


















Greatest Value 
Ever Offered 





Lot No. 1— A package consisting of six cuttings « f fancy 
width; Lyard each, in length, for. F . $1.00 
Lot No. 2 — A package containing 25 yards, all silk ribbons, 
These Ribbons are Kasily Worth Double. Satisfaction Guaranteed, or 
Money Refunded. YARADY’S, 2548 7th Avenue, NewYork City 
Invitations, Announcements, 
ding tw 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, 50¢c. Write for Samples, 


ribbons, different colors, ranging from 1% to 5 inches in 
different colors, from % to 2 inches in wit! ° . $1.00 
Ete. 
100 in script lettering, inclu ° 
L. OTT ENGRAVING 00. 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WooltexS 

¥ VY FASHION FAULTLESS COATS 
SUITS SKIRTS 
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46 99 is the label you look for when you wish positive assurance of style correctness 
Wooltex 


and pure woolen or silk fabric in outer garments for women and children 


The “ Wooltex” label is proof to you of full value in fashion, purity of fabric, | fabrics in both plain and fancy cloths. The Eton styles in suits and separate jackets 
and our guarantee that the garment is perfect in every particular and will give full | have been vastly improved by the longer lines as shown in the illustration above. 
satisfaction for two seasons’ wear. An outer garment however cleverly made can- | Other charming Spring ideas are pictured in the Wooltex Style Letter” for 
not give lasting satisfaction if the cloth is all or partly of cotton. April —write us for this — it is not only a most interesting and standard authonity 

Spring Fashions show a very strong tendency toward soft, silky, pure wool | on style, but may be had free for the asking. 


Cloak Departments of stores catering to quality rather than “cheap” things are pleased to show you “WOOLTEX” garments 


ASK FOR “WOOLTEX GARMENTS” AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE 
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The Journal’s Department of Clothes 





A lalk About the Spring Styles 


By Mrs. Ralston 





, 
DAWN BY EUGENIE M. WIREMAN 


EMI-TAILORED three-piece suits 
and the Princesse shiriwaist dresses 
are two of this season’s practical novel 

ties in clothes. The semi-tailored suits are 
made not onlyin the woolen materials, but in 
the new silks, in plaid and striped designs as 
well. A suit of this kind provides several 
costumes in one. As a woman said to me 
the other day, she could hang her whole 
wardrobe for six months on one coat-and- 
skirt hanger, going on to explain that the 
“wardrobe” consisted of a three-piece semi- 
tailored costume. 

Boleros, simple Etons and the short pony 
coats, nineteen to twenty-two inches in 
length, should all be cut on the new broad 
shoulder lines, and with three-quarier-length 
sleeves. The skirt in such a three-piece cos- 
tume should be plaited, and may be in either 
a gored or a modified circular model. The 
third piece of the costume may be one of two 
things, according to your personal needs: a 
“jumper” or a shirtwaist. Of course if you 
choose a medium-weight woolen material it 
would be better to have the jumper and wear it with lingerie or tailored 
wash shirtwaists. 

You can easily sez the advantage of changing these three pieces 
around and wearing them with your odd shirtwaists and blouses, and, 
indeed, with other skirts, if you happen to have a separate striped or 
plaid skirt which will harmonize with the color of the coat or jumper. 
Another excellent and economical way is to have the coat of a dark, 
neutral shade differing from your skirt and jumper, or skirt and shirt- 
waist, and yet blending with them. The coat may be one of the new 
dark grays with an invisible hairline, or a dark shade of the ever-useful 
tan covert cloth. Or, again, many of the coats to complete such suits 
are made of silk to wear with voile skirts. 


HE shirtwaist, although far from being out of style, has undergone 

one or two radical changes, seen, for instance, in the Princesse 
shirtwaist suit, in reality nothing more nor less than a shirtwaist and 
skirt made in a one-piece effect. This need not alarm the home 
dressmaker, as it does not present the difficulties of a Princesse dress, 
but is just like our old friend the shirtwaist and skirt, except that it 
is joined to a girdle of the same material, thus making it a one-piece 
garment, easily put on and quickly adjusted. There should, however, 
be some sort of relation between the waist and skirt in the general 
scheme of making and trimming such a suit. The materials used are 
many, the light-weight cotton goods being preferable to the medium- 
weight woolen materials. 

Then, too, many of these suits will be made in the natural-colored 
pongee, foulard or one of the new silks in fine checks or stripes. 
Foulard silks are such a standby that many women refuse to discard 
them. This season they are more lovely than ever, the designs being 
especially pretty and the finish soft and satiny. In dark blue and 
white, or in black and brown, they make such useful, all-around 
gowns that they are almost impossible to do without. 


OW, there are really two kinds of jumper dresses: first, the 
elaborate gown which is worn over a fancy silk or an embroid- 
ered lingerie blouse. This, when made of silk or voile, is in one of 
the plaited or kilted models, usually having a long skirt, not a train, 
but 4 round length just touching the floor at the sides and back. 
Then there is the guimpe dress, which is made in a simpler fashion and 
of less expensive materials. These little guimpe dresses are a splendid 
thing for the business girl, as they are neat and inexpensive, and at the 
same time may be made in such a way as to be a great saving in laundry 
bills—in this respect they are an improvement over the white shirt- 
Waist and dark skirt. For instance, the guimpe dress may be made in 
a dark linen or gingham with a well- covered ground. The skirt should 
be gored and trimmed with either tucks or bands when trimming is 
rpaceny but, as a rule, a plain skirt with a deep hem is better. Still, 
_ You make it with a deep hem without a foundation lining a good 
plan is to use a muslin interlining in your hem, and as an inside facing 
& dlosely-stitched band of the same material as the outside. This not 
Y gives weight to your skirt, but holds it out as well; and, if you 
ave it laundered, it will take the starch, thus keeping the skirt from 
“a that unbecoming “slinky” look around the feet that is so 
T to be avoided in summer clothes. 
, ie raists of these dresses may be simple, plain, tucked or full 
cme Sts, cut out around the neck in various shapes, with sleeves of the 
material. The little guimpes may be made of white lawn, plain, 


tu i ; : bf . . 
Fe or trimmed with insertion, and may be either basted into the 
D or made on an entirely separate underwaist without sleeves. 


Tessy gowns, 
sleeves, and 
taffeta embro 


however, in this style are made to show the guimpe 
may then be worn over a lingerie blouse. Jumpers of 
may be idered in simple designs are useful things to have, as they 
to im s. with odd skirts. These jumpers have the belts attached 
ro ae all ome of them are made with large armholes and sleevelets, 
the ¢ €rs with tight-fitting armholes or with curved bands that fit over 
ops of the arms, giving a flat and broad-shouldered effect. 

rooping ae dec ided tendency toward larger sleeves, and the full, 
ing ba, e , g-0’-mutton” sleeve in the style of 1830 is certainly com- 
€K into fashion. This means a long sleeve, but for the present 


sea, 
a. and for the summer the three-quarter-length sleeves will be 














qe that they may be of help to prospective 
brides I am going to give a few items and price 
lists for very modest and practical trousseaux; all 
the prices given for these garments apply to the 
“ready-to-wear” clothes found in any of the large 
department stores. 

First, of course, would come the wedding dress. 
Unless you are a girl who can afford a variety of dresses 
in your wardrobe it is foolish and unpractical to choose 
as a wedding dress one that is so very fine that it is 
quite out of keeping with the rest of your clothes, 
and, indeed, with your entire mode of life. If you 
want to be married in white choose a material and 
a style that you can wear for some time afterward asa 
summer gown or a dressy evening gown throughout 
the year—such, for instance, asa pretty satin taffeta, 
a crépe or one of the silk voiles. Any one of these 
materials would make you the prettiest kind of wed 
ding gown, and, moreover, a useful dress afterward. 
If you want something less expensive choose an al- 
batross or a challis, as either material can be bought 
in good shades of white in nice qualities at from 
thirty-seven and a half to sixty-five cents a yard. As 
they are double-width they are not expensive. 

Then there are always the silk muslins and the many pretty lawns, 
organdies and Swisses; the latter are especially nice for wedding 
gowns. Here is the list: 

Tailored suit ake ee $10.00, 15.00 or 18.00 
Prices vary according to the trimmings and linings, 
but the coats in all of these styles are silk-lined. 


Raincoat Sd, Mae re te a . $10.00 
Separate short covert coat . « 6.00 
Separate short skirt ‘Si eee 5.00 
Two simple wash shirtwaists, trimmed with tucking, at 
EY 9! en a gg i Oh Tews ee 38 2.00 
Two dressier lingerie blouses, trimmed with lace or 
ene, OF OO.00 CURR 6c se oe ee 5.00 
Silk waist for afternoon and evening wear with tailored 
suit OP a aera a ee ar ee ae ee 5.00 
Wedding dress (of albatross or challis) 7 . 6.00 
This makes a total expenditure, if you choose a suit at 
the lowest price suggested, of . . . . . «. « « $49.00 
Then for underwear, wrappers, et 
Flannelette wrapper. - “e » 4:8 ee 
Cotton-crépe dressing-sacqu ' . 1,00 
One sateen petticoat, 75 cents to $1 a ae 1.00 
Two muslin petticoats, each $1 to $1.50 i. Sa 
Four gowns, cambric, each 75 cents to $1. . . . 4.00 
Four chemises, nainsook, each 50 cents to $1 bw Fadia 4.00 
Six pairs of drawers, each 50 cents to$r . . We fe 6.06 
Four corset-covers, cambric, each 50 cents to $1 . , 4.00 
Taking the greater prices, this makes a total of . $24.25 
New hat ae a a eee $5.00 
Shoes—One pair of slippers or low suoes, $3; one pair 
of walking boots, $3.50 . . . . . . +. + 6.§0 
Stockings, gloves, neckwear, belts, ct ‘ 8.00 
This makes a total of . $92.75 


HIS is a very modest estimate, but at the same time it would be a 

very dainty and practical trousseau. 

Let me say right here an emphatic word about the underwear and 
shirtwaists. Do not attempt to buy, at these prices, any garment 
that is much trimmed. The shirtwaists should be plain and un 
trimmed except for tucking, and the same rule applies to the under- 
wear. At the prices I have given very nice underwear may be bought 
full in width and length, and nicely cut, but in order to have these very 
necessary points you must do without much fancy trimming. The 
gowns, chemises, drawers, corset-covers and petticoats are all to be 
found very prettily made with hemstitched tucks and quite devoid of 
tawdry lace. Underwear trimmed with embroidery and lace requires 
much greater expenditure, and when one is limited in price it is not 
only in far better taste, but also wiser from an economical standpoint, 
to choose the plainest models. Of course in this list I am supposing 
that you have not the time nor the taste to make any of your own 
underwear, wrappers or dressing-sacques at home. 


ERE is another list that may help those who would like to spend 
a little more on their outside clothes and make at home their under- 
wear, dressing-sacques and wrappers. This list, however, does not 
include the material for the underwear, etc. 
Tailored suit .... . .. .- + + + $20.00 to $25.00 
This means a suit lined throughout with silk of good 
quality and trimmed with either silk bands or braid. 
Long coat, for evenings and general wear $12.00 to $15.00 


Rainy-day skirt os ee Re we Oe 5.00 
Wash shirtwaist suit of gingham. ........ 5.00 
Dressy gown of voile or silk (including making), 20.00 to 22.00 
Two plain, tailored waists, at$r1 each. . . . . . . 2.00 
Two lingerie blouses, at$z3 each. . ... . 6.00 
Wedding dress (of silk muslin, lawn or organdy) 10.00 
Taking the greater prices, this makes a total of . . $90.00 


This list, you see, includes four costumes, with extra shirtwaists and 
blouses. Instead of this arrangement you could use the dressy gown of 
silk or voile for the wedding gown, reserving that ten dollars for a plain 
challis jumper-and-skirt suit to wear with your lingerie blouses. 
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We Guarantee 
to Fit You 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER WORN ONE OF OUR 
MADE-TO-MEASURE, STRICTLY MAN- 
TAILORED GARMENTS, YOU HAVE MISSED 
LP games OF WHAT “MADE-TO-ORDER” 


We have been making ladies’ gar- 
ments to order, from measurements 
sent us by mail, for almost nineteen 
years. During all that time we have 
been steadily increasing our facilities 
and improving our system, so that to- 
day it seldom happens that we fail to 
please a customer; when we do, we 
promptly refund her money. 


WE ASSUME ALL RISKS, EVEN OF YOUR 
MEASUREMENTS BEING INCORRECTLY 
TAKEN. YOU TAKE NO CHANCE WHATEVER 
IN DEALING WITH US. 


When you patronize your local 
tailor or dressmaker and the garment 
is unsatisfactory, what redress do you 
have? The garment we make for you 
must be perfect in every detail or you 
don’t have to keep it. 

THE STRONGEST PROOF OF OUR RELI- 
ABILITY IS THAT WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSI. 
NESS NEARLY 19 YEARS AND ARE SERVING 


OVER 500,000 CUSTOMERS IN EVERY PART 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 








Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 


Tailored Suits ... . . $7.50 to $25 
Over 50 of the latest New York styles. Jackets 
lined with satin or silk. 

Shirt-Waist Suits . . . . $6.00 to $20 
Made of your choice of over 200 light-weight 
Spring fabrics. 

Titi. sci ss « See 


Handsome Costumes for dressy occasions, 


Jumper Suits. . . . . . $6.00 to $20 


| In most attractive styles and materials. 
Shivtes . «6 « «6 » « « » SBR te $18 
} New and graceful styles. 
Spring Jackets . .. . . $5.00 to $20 


Jaunty and fashionable models. 


Rain Coats ..... . $8.75 to $18 
Suitable for clear or wet weather. 
THESE GARMENTS ARE NOT READY-MADE, 
BUT ARE MADE TO MEASURE. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the United States, which means a big saving to you. 





Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and Sam- 
ples of Materials from which to select. They will 
be sent free by return mail to any part of the 
United States. If possible, mention the colors you 
prefer, as this will enable us to send you a full 
assortment of just the samples you want. 

Be sure to ask for Catalogue No. 38 and the 
new Spring Samples. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
No Agents or Branches Est. 1898 








j Mail Orders On/y 
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Four New Hats From Paris 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Designs by Marie Crozet. 


which I hope you will all think pretty, and eminently practical 
as well, because they are—a never-failing woman’s reason. 

As you will see, they are for the street, for the semi-tailored gown 
and for silks. First notice the changes from the hats of recent 
seasons (and then I will explain how we can make these changes on our 
old hats). They are much flatter than those of the last two seasons and 
made without the high bandeaux to give them an exaggerated tilt. 
These hats really fit not only the 
head but the hair as well. Will a 


| vi are four of the very newest shapes in hats for the summer, 


Photographs by Boissonnas and Taponier 


instance, if you want a broad effect in the front you can brace them 
to give more fullness at each side than at the back, or if you want a 
wavy line, instead of a flat, straight one in the wings, you could use a 
few “wiggles” if your wings are wired. 

Then the other little toque with the Mercury wing effect—is it not 
charming? It is a simple straw affair trimmed with wings or pom- 
pons and silk folds, the folds ending in a soft bow at the back which 
falls on the hair. The hat could be easily made from a chip or a 

Leghorn trimmed with a silk scarf. 





you excuse me if I stop just here 
and emphasize this point? It is 
such an important one in good 
millinery, and it is, as the French 
so aptly put it, “the marriage 
between the hair and the hat.” 

} 

i 


| 
| 
| 


You will also see that a hat to fit 
well, and have that indefinable 
something about it which is vari- 
ously termed “ becoming” or 
“stylish,” must suit the head in 
shape and size. 

Of first importance in buying or 
making a hat is the shape, in pro- 
portion to the size of your head 
and the arrangement of your hair. 
The trimming should be next to 
the last consideration. If you 
have a well-fitted and well-shaped 
hat—you have the hat. I cannot 
go into explicit detail on this point, 
but later I shall hope to do so 
when I have the much-needed 
space for comprehensive millinery 
articles in my department. These 
hats were especially designed for 
us in Paris, but please don’t think 
because they come from Paris 
that they are “too grand” for 
ordinary American people to wear. 


A Pompon or Wing May be Set in Mercury Fashion on 
Each Side with Charming Effect 


Surely you must have one or the 
other of these straws left over from 
lastsummer. Many ofthese shapes 
will be shown this year in the stiff 
block hats of Pan-ma. 


HE straight little sailor trimmed 

with the flowers I am sure you 
will all like. It is so pretty and 
so useful, and may be worn with 
all kinds of clothes, from a tailored 
suit to an organdy. This par- 
ticular hat is of Leghorn trimmed 
with field flowers. In the back 
under the brim isa flat bow of 
ribbon, not a “‘sprawly” bow, but 
a nice, round, well-shaped bow 
which just fills in this little space 
in the back. Will you excuse me 
if I say that nine out of ten 
women’s hats fit shockingly in the 
back, and if I add a word or two 
that may be of help? Now, if you 
saw a woman whose coat or dress 
fitted as badly as her hat probably 
fits in the back, you would all 
notice it at once, but for some 
reason a hat that fits badly in the 
back is not given the attention it 
should have. 

Let us begin with an alteration 





Their whole charm lies in their 
practical simplicity, which with 
some slight skill many home mil- 
liners can copy. 


ET us take first, for instance, the 
two small toques—the one 
trimmed with long wings and the 
other one, which may have smaller 
wings or pompons arranged each 
side in Mercury fashion. Let me 
say very quickly that these wings 
are not birds’ plumage, but are 
manufactured and made up just as 
much as a piece of ribbon is made. 
They are simply clever imitations 
of the real wings, and many of them 
are made from barnyard fowls’ 
feathefs. You will notice, too, 
that these small hats are worn 
farther back from the face than 
toques have been in the recent 
styles. Now, making a toque to 
fit the head requires some fitting, 
just as much as an arm's-eye or a 
waistband in a dress requires fit- 
ting. The circumference of the 
hat must cover and fit a certain 
space. A toque as small as this is 
really little more than a crown, as 








Gray Straw, Trimmed wilh Soft Gray Silk and 
Ostrich Plumes of Pale Blue 


that will help to overcome this 
fault. Suppose you have a plain, 
straight, round sailor of last year 
Of course it had a high bandeau, 
which you will have to remove 
entirely or else lower very much, 
and in many cases this will not 
only make the head-size too large 
but also cause the brim to stick 
out in the back, leaving two large 
hollows on cach side-back between 
the crown and the head. Now, 
the thing to do is to alter the 
shape of the hat itself. Do not 
deceive yourself for a moment 
by thinking you could make it 
look ‘‘all right” by simply stuffing 
it in with ribbons and trimming, 
for youcannot. Remember, a hat 
is a necessary ornament. 


ND now to begin alterations. 

Take the crown and the brim 
apart and draw them in at the 
back and sides to fit the head. 
This may sound difficult, but it 
really is not. I cannot in this 
article go into a description of the 
professional way of making these 
alterations, but will just give you 








the brim is so small as to be almost 
non-existent, but what brim there 
is is usually attached to the crown and made of wired maline or cape 
net, with one or two rows of the straw sewed to the edge, thus leaving 
a small space of the net or maline between the crown and the brim. 
Upon small hats of this kind a “crown-barette” is used in order to 
lift the hat slightly fromthe hair. The toque—or crown—‘is fitted upon 
these barettes in many of the smallest hats, actually making the 
crown or head-size, as you will easily see. If a crown always had 
to fit the head it would often be clumsy and out of proportion to the 
size of the whole toque, whereas if the “crown-barette” is used it 
may be so shaped 
and slanted as to 


one or two “home-made hints” 
that may answer the purpose. If 
it is simply the brim that is too wide cut a piece out of it in the back 
and then lap it over; or if the brim is not too wide, but it is the crown 
that is i i wire—through the last row 
of straw of your crown and draw it in, using it as a drawing-string 
until it will fit your brim. This little bit of fullness in the crown will 
not look badly and can be easily hidden by the trimming. If it is a 
Leghorn hat or a fine Milan or a Panama whose crown has not that 
“last row of straw,” just make a little casing in the inside and through 
this run either a ribbon or a fine wire to draw your crown in. 
Another way to 








be narrow at the 
top and sloped cut 
to fit over the full- 
ness’ of the hair. 
This is the general 
scheme of making 
the two smal] 
toques shown on 
this page. 


T IS quite pos- 

sible that either 
of these little shapes 
could be made 
from one of your 
old hats that is in 
need of retrim- 
ming. Take, for 
instance, the 
hat trimmed with 
wings shown at the 
bottom of the page. 
The crown of any 
one of last year’s 
hats could be used. 
Remove the brim 


A Straight Little Sailor Laden With 
Garden Flowers 











lessen the size of 
the crown and 
brim without 
touching the outer 
edge of the brim 
is to take out small 
V-shaped gussets 
from the inside 
edge of brim and 
the lower edge of 
crown, just as you 
would take them 
out of a deep tuck 
in a circular skirt. 

Little trimming 
is required under 
the brim of these 
flat hats which 
really set down 
upon the head. It 
is usually needed, 
however, a little to 
each side rather 
than in the direct 
centre of the back. 
Women who have 


Here the Wings are Placed on 
Each Side 








and add a “‘crown- 
barette,” to which you can attach a small coronet band of either 
straw or tulle—a light, thin material, such as tulle or chiffon, is best, 
as it does not add to the weight of the hat—and then lay your wings 
around this band. In the back, of course, there will be a space, as 
the wings in all probability will not quite meet. This space you can 
easily trim with silk or velvet loops. If the wings are old ones that 
you are using for the second time, it would be well to use braces of 
wire on the inside to keep them in position; and this makes it pos- 
sible to bend them in the lines and shape most becoming to you. For 


full hair which fills 
in these spaces 
will find it much prettier to have the trimming droop down over the 
brim on the hair than to trim the hat under the brim. 

The other hat with the ostrich feathers is suitable for afternoon 
wear. It is on the order of the poke shape that is becoming to most 
faces, and has a shorter brim in the front and back than at the sides. 
This particular model is trimmed with folds of satin taffeta and a 
cluster of ostrich plumes. A hat of this shape would be equally 
pretty without the plumes, trimmed with flowers, and is one, too, that 
can be nicely worn by older women, with black and white trimmings. 
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Sun Bleach 











Trade Mark 


White Goods 


are the standard of fine white 
goods for the United States. 


This label is on every piece. 





Sun Bleach White Goods 
ave made tn Persian Lawns, 
India Linons, French Lawns, 
Dimtities, Shirtings and 
Waistings, in all qualities, 
heavy and very sheer, and 
for all purposes in whith 
white goods are used. 


If your dealer does not have Sun Bleach white goo! ask hiss 
to write to the manufacturers, BURTON BROS. & Co., New Yorks 
for samples. 

—— 


Royal Waist and Skirt Supporter 


Keeps skirt and w: ist from 
separating. Holds waist down 
under arms; makes 4 3m 
trig figure. Easier to adjust 
than a safety-pin, takes 4 
strain off skirt and waist. 


No Teeth, No Sewing, 
No Torn Waists 
Atall leading department stores, 


Buy it, try it, wear it.. If it isn’t entire! 25c¢ 
satisfactory you get your money bac k. 


Ask to see the Royal Dip-front Pin, 15c. 
J. H. Taylor & Co., 2200 N. Twentieth St., Phila 
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For the Bride 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


3150-3151 


N AFTERNOON or evening cos- 
tume for a bride’s trousseau that 
could be made of net or chiffon cloth. 
Patterns for the waist (No. 3150) come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires one yard and 
seven-eighths of 45-inch material and 
one yard and a quarter of 22-inch silk 
for the bands and girdle. Patterns for 
the seven-gored skirt (No. 3151) come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24requires three yards 
and a half of 45-inch material and 
eight yards and five-eighths of 22-inch 
silk for the flounce and set-on hem 
which form the trimming. Soft silk is 
applied in bias bands on the waist. 


OING-AWAY costume for a bride. 
Either pongee or cashmere would 
be a pretty and serviceable material. 
The attractive one-piece bolero with 
the new sleeve (No. 3154) has patterns 
cut in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires ayard and 
five-eighths of 36-inch material with- 
out nap, or a yard of 54-inch mate- 
rial with nap. Patterns for the eight- 
gored skirt (No. 3155), laid in alternate 
clusters of tucks and box-plaits, are 
cut in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires seven yards 
and three-eighths of 36-inch material 
without nap, or five yards and one- 
eighth of 54-inch material with nap. 
ERE is a bridal gown that is lovely in its simplicity. It 
could be made of satin messaline, with yoke and sleeves 
of point de Venise lace ; or, when less expensive materials 
are desired, of a soft silk cr@pe or chiffon cloth. When either 
of these materials is used embroidered chiffon would make 
a charming trimming and is far preferable to the less expen- 
sive laces, and costs but little more. Still another suitable 
material would be mull, with the yoke embroidered in some 
dainty design by hand. Narrow lace insertion or entre- 
deux may be used above the hem, and in the graceful fichu 
which is finished with little rosettes; while the sleeves 
are caught into a double puff by straps of satin. Patterns 
for this gown (No. 3098), cut with the Empire back and 
short train, come in six sizes : 32 to 42 inches bust measure, 
and include a Princesse lining on which the skirt is hung. 
Although taffeta is more desirable for this lining a sheer 
quality of lawn may be used when expense is to be con- 
sidered. Size 36 requires thirteen yards and a quarter of 
22-inch, or six yards and seven-eighths of 44-inch material. 








How to Get These Patterns 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the 
designs shown on this page can be supplied at jif- 
teen cents for each number, post-free, except No. 
2990, which is ten cents. The amount of material 
required for the different sizes is printed on the pat- 
tern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 
= patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 
——— measure for waists and coat, and waist and hip meas- 
ures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 















"THIS useful wrap or cape in the Arab 

or Bedouin style has a charm all 
its own, It may be made of heavy 
Shantung or of light-weight broadcloth 
in a pastel tone or a deep shade of gar- 
net and will be found most serviceable 
if included in a trousseau. A bit of 
Persian trimming in rich coloring, 
edged with silk tassels, is the only dec - 
oration. Patterns for this cape (No. 
2990) — which is cut in one piece— 
come in one size, and require three 
yards and five-eighths of 54-inch ma- 
terial, seven-eighths of a yard of band 
trimming, and two tassels. A hood 
effect in the back is a pretty feature of 
this wrap. 


HIRTWAIST suit for the trousseau. 

A dress of this kind is extremely 
useful and is as suitable for foulard 
as for gingham. In either case it 
could be trimmed by bias bands of 
a darker shade of the material. Pat 
terns for the waist (No.3152) come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards of 27-inch, 
or two yards of 44-inch material. 
Patterns for the seven-gored skirt (No. 
3153), with straight plaited flounce, 
come in five sizes; 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure, Size 24 requires seven 
yards and three-eighths of 27-inch, 
or four yards and three-quarters of 44- 
inch material. 


3152-3153 
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‘| never 
knew such 


Comfort’ 


writes one woman 















No. 143— Red Cross 
Glazed Kid Oxford $3.50 


What the Red Cross Shoe 
has done for thousands it 
will do for you. Stiff soles are 


what make your feet 4urt— 
Every step you take, your foot ends —the 
sole of your shoe stays rigid. Your foot works 
up and down on the hard leather as on a 
rubbing-board. ‘This rub, rub, rub makes 
the flesh draw and durn as if it were on fire. 
Imagine a shoe that follows every move- 
ment of your foot as a glove moves with your 
hand. Such is the ; 


*<«Tt bends 
with the foot’? 


Red Cross 
Shoe 


The sole of the Red Cross Shoe, though 
of regulation thickness, is flexible, ‘Tanned 
by a special process that takes six months, 
all its life and elastic ity are preserved, It 
bends when the foot bends, Your feet sever 
‘*burn,’’ ‘“‘draw,’’ ‘*ache’’ in the Red 
Cross Shoe. It is absolutely comfortable. 

Soft corns and callous places, drought on 
4y the continual irritation of stiff sole shoes, 
are instantly relieved and gradually disap- 
pear after wearing the Red Cross Shoe — it 
removes the cause of foot suffering. 

You can stand or walk in the Red Cross 
for bours without tiring. It supports and pro- 
tects the foot better than stiff sole shoes and 
outwears them, because it is perfectly tanned. 

The heel of the Red Cross ( with stitched 
top) of the same specially tanned leather as 
the sole, takes the jar off the spine. 

The Red Cross is made in glazed kid, 
calf-skin, tan and patent leathers in all the 
latest, fashionable lasts. 







comfort 





No. 147—Red 
Cross Patent Co/t 
Oxford, Button $3.50 


You will say your feet never looked so 
well as they doin Red Cross Shoes. 


, 


More head-aches, back-aches and ‘*nerves’’ come 
from aching feet than you have any idea. Write for 
our free booklet ‘Women To-day.” It shows the 
importance of foot comfort to health. 

Leading dealers keep the Red Cross. 
If yours doesn’t, we will gladly furnish 
you the name of one who does, Or, 
we will supply you direct, fit guaran- 
teed. If this trade-mark with the 
name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. is 
not stamped on the sole of the shoe shown you, don’t 
buy. Imitations have neither the comfort nor 
wearing qualities of the Red Cross. Oxfords, $3.50; 
High Shoes, $4.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
§01-521 Dandridge Street, 





Cincinnati. 
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What to Do with Last Year’s Clothes 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 





2610-2947 





The Plain Skirt and Waist 
on the Left Have Been 
Effectively Retrimmed 
with Plaid 







ONDERFUL 

results can be 
accomplished in mak- 
ing over last year’s 
clothes, by twisting 
and turning the 
materials and trim- 
mings, but, as a gen- 
eral rule, changing 
the style of the gar- 
ment requires new goods and therefore is an added expense. Never in 
my recollection have there been such combinations of materials as 
are seen in the new smart clothes this year, and if this be true of the 
brand-new clothes do you not think we should feel encouraged to 
rejuvenate our left-overs ? 

I know there is laid away in many a closet a skirt cut with a gored 
or a circular top lengthened by a graduated circular flounce, the 
front of this flounce varying in depth from six to twelve inches—a 
hopelessly old-fashioned-looking skirt. But it can be made over 
most successfully, and I have selected the design of THE JOURNAL’S 
pattegn No. 2031 (price fifteen cents) as being especially adapted to 
this purpose. This skirt pattern is formed of four circular sections 
and a front gore, but five yards and three-quarters of silk or of new 
material twenty-two inches wide will be required to help out. From the 
old skirt rip off the graduated flounce and open only the back seam of the 
upper skirt piece. Assuming that this skirt portion fits satisfactorily, 
carefully pin the upper section of the pattern on to it, first taking in the 
darts of the pattern as is indicated by the perforations, and recut this 
top skirt piece the shape of the pattern. It may be that the pattern is 
cut for more fullness than the old skirt allows for. The front gore will 
help out in this difficulty. Use the new material for this front and for 
the circular pieces forming the second and bottom sections. ‘The old 
graduated flounce can be utilized for the third section. If this old flounce 
measures eighteen inches in the narrowest part it should suffice for 
these two centre sections, and in that case only four yards and a quar- 
ter will be necessary for the lowest section and for the front gore. 

The best success is obtained if plain silk or satin of a soft quality is 
selected to help out in remodeling a wool, voile, grenadine or silk 
skirt. The two materials used in the combination should match in 
shade as near as possible. Plain and figured materials look well 
together, but the same color scheme must be borne in mind. 
















2635-3087 


ERHAPS there is a waist to the skirt that can be remodeled also. 

So little material is required for a jumper blouse, and an old waist 
is so easily cut over into one, that it would seem as if Dame Fashion had 
planned the style to help out the slender purse. Even the old-fashioned 
lined waist, made with very little fullness and with a yoke extending 
into a panel front or vest, can be turned into a “modified jumper.” 
Pattern No. 2293 (price fifteen cents) could be used to recut just 
sucha waist. The old waist must first be ripped from the lining (which, 
of course, is discarded), the shoulder and under-arm seams stitched 
together again, and the back cut out in 
a square-yoke shape to help give the 















The Blouse on the Left Shows How Several 
Materials Can be Combined in a Pretty 
Ruffled Sleeve. The Bolero of Cloth or 
Silk is Braided in the Wall of Troy Design 


Drawings by 
Anna B. Westermann 


2354-2241 


New and Old Material are 
Combined in the Gown on 
the Right, the Waist Being 
of the “Jumper” Order 


PRETTY fashion 
for the separate 
wrap is the bolero of 
a plain color or black, 
of cloth ortaffeta. Per- 
haps you have a coat 
or a skirt of silk, broad- 
cloth orserge, nowoutof 
service, that you could 
cut over by this model of 
pattern No. 2354 (price ten cents). Braid it with two rows in self- 
toned fine soutache braid, applied in a wall of Troy design. This 
will not be hard to do, as transfer pattern No. 2241 is a wall of Troy 
design, two inches in width, and comes in a strip three yards in length, 
costing ten cents. It can readily be stamped on any material by the 
application of a hot iron. Cut out your little bolero, marking care- 
fully the lines of perforations allowed on the bolero pattern for a vest 
and band; neither of these will be needed, but use the lines of per- 
foration as a guide for the outside edges of the wall of Troy design. 
When you have stitched up your seams and fitted the bolero you 
can apply the stamped pattern for the wall of Troy design. After 
opening out this stamping pattern cut off the plain white paper edges 
close up to the edges of the design, and then pin it on to your cloth or 
silk bolero so that the outside lines of the design just cover the lines 
of perforation. The pattern must be cut into three strips, two for the 
sides and one for the bottom, as the design can then easily be ad- 
justed symmetrically. Braid the back to match the fronts. Finish the 
neck and the front edges of the bolero with three straight rows of the 
same braid, carrying the braid around the bottom edges also. Of 
course, elbow sleeves are needed, and the turn-back cuffs should be 
braided in the centre with the wall of Troy design, and the upper 
edges finished with several straight rows of the braid. 


2293-2031 


F YOU have a frock of tan or white linen it may be retrimmed 
by the judicious use of Tartan plaids in the ginghams, chambrays 
or cambrics, and I have selected this design of pattern No. 2635 (fifteen 
cents) and No. 3087 (fifteen cents) as suggestions for rejuvenating an 
otherwise plain waist and circular skirt. The edges of the bias plaid 
bands are piped with white and are stitched to the fronts of the waist to 
give the appearance of a vest. This vest may be tucked to a point or 
left plain. These bands cross the shoulders at the arm’s-eye seams to 
give the much-desired broad-shoulder effect. The plain, three-quarter- 
length sleeves are finished with tight-fitting cuffs trimmed with 
narrow bias bands of the same plaid. 

A circular skirt cut over this model, No. 3087, ought to give great 
satisfaction, as it is cut with a bias seam in the centre front and with a 
straight seam over the hips. A section of double inverted plaits is set 
into this straight side-seam. If Tartan plaid is used for these plaits 
the skirt will harmonize delightfully with the plaid-trimmed waist. 

A pretty sleeve helps very much to give a dressy appearance to a waist, 
and this season several materials can be used and the sleeve itself form 
a contrast to the waist. This ruffled 





jumper effect. _ A serpentine lace inser- 
tion, measuring an inch and a half in 
width, will trim the edges very effect- 
ively, and the fronts can be held 
together with a lacing of narrow velvet 
ribbon run through tiny, silk-covered 
rings, these rings being fastened to the 
edges of the lace. It will require very 
little material to evolve from the old 
sleeves a cape sleeve, slashed up one- 
third of its length, using the serpentine 
lace with velvet ribbon lacings to cor- 
respond with the front trimmings of 
the waist. 

Black lace should be used on a waist 
of black material. If the waist is white 
or of a pale color select white lace, but —_’ 
do not forget that lace or net may be 
dyed to match materials of any color 
by using a reliable dye and follovring 
very carefully the directions supplied 
with it. 





' 
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The Backs of the Designs 





’allerns for the designs above can be supplied on receipt of their price (10 or 15 cents, as stated), post-free. 


sleeve No. 2947 (ten cents), illustrated 
as applied to the waist design No. 2610 
(fifteen cents), is an excellent example 
if a silk waist of dark or light color is 
to be remodeled. The sleeve pattern 
comes in four sizes: 28, 32, 36, 40 
inches bust measure. All-over em- 
broidery can be used for the vest and 
stock collar as well as for the shaped 
sailor collar, which also forms a tiny 
vest. The edges are finished with tiny, 
bias, machine-stitched folds of white 
lawn and laceruffles. The sleeve ruffles 
are of silk; the embroidery is attached 
to a foundation sleeve of lawn. If 
there is not sufficient silk in the old 
sleeves to form the ruffles use the 
sleeves for the foundation, and for 
ruffles combine net, lace or sheer lawn 
with the embroidery. Swiss, with an 
embroidered dot, or in a figured or a 
plaid effect, may replace all-over em- 
broidery for the trimmings and ruffles. 








Shown Above 





The waist and 


bolero patlerns come in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure; the skirt patterns in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, stating waist and hip measures for skirts, 
and bust measure for waists, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





| 60 shades; 22 inches wide; 6oc yard. 
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Dressmaking 


No silk so economically 
and so beautifully lends it- 
selftothevaried requirements 
of home dressmaking as Orkeda 
Silk. Waists, simple dresses, 
drop skirts, linings, foundations 
—also fancy work, draperies, 
etc. — all possess indescribable 
beauty and daintiness when 
made of this stylish fabric. 

Orkeda Silk is made of pure un- 
adulterated silk thread only. This 
gives it exceptionally fine finish 
and great durability. Orkeda will 
not cut nor crack; possesses a deli- 
cate lustre; is soft and pliable — 
rich enough for all silk purposes, 
despite the moderate price. 

Ask to see Orkeda, for until you 
do you cannot appreciate how dainty 
a silk fabric may be. 

Do not accept a substitute. For your protection 
the name is on the selvage of the genuine. 


The beautiful Sedo f 

Silk is ideal for 

eC oO stylish garments at 
moderate cost. Of ' 
Silk handsome ribbed 
finish, known as 
‘* Faille,’ a thread of cotton making it ex- 
tremely durable. 18 inches wide; soc yard. 
Orkeda and Sedo are Suskana Silks —the kind famous 
for beauty and quality. See trade-mark on selvage. 


If not at your dealer's, send his name and we will see that you 
are supplied. Booklet and samples free. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS, 66 Greene St., New York City 








FAULTLESS 
contour, the 
permanent re- 


tention of shape,and 
absolute ease are the 
essential features of 
these corsets. 


Spirabone 


the wonderful 
woven stay guaran- 
tees a glove-like fit, 
full flexibility and 
double service. Bet- 
ter than whalebone 
and half the price. 


“* These splendid cor- 
sets have sprung 
into great favor with 
our customers in a 
short time.”’ 


FREE: Copy of “The Art 
4 Well-Grooming by 

adame Lucien,” catalog 
and sample of Spiradbone. 
Give your dealer’s name. 


DOWNER, HAWES &CO. 
Dept. 111, Bridgeport, Conn. 

















Crapo Italian 
Towels and Linens 


Customers in speaking of 
} j them will say they are hand 


mprove with use, absotb 
moisture, will never be- 
come linty and produce 
just enough ag 

The fringe is draws 
from the body of the lines 
and does not tangle or mat. 

f ey 

Me... fn threo ae 
most exclusive. and thor- 
oughly satisfactory. 

We find this interests 
but does a on 

c 

eel Ret is furnished 
only by actual use. . 

urchase ONE towel, U 
rr and you wil! send 
for remaining ¢' 

Our illustrated books 
Oho iiclecting a trial order 

. 55 Maiden Lane, 

The John M. Crapo Linen Store ‘aivany.¥-¥- 
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Four of the New Shirtwaists and 
A Princesse Shirtwaist Suit 


Designs by 
Joseph Hagedorn 


PPROPRIATE for sheer lawn or batiste 
with the prettily-shaped yoke embroid- 
ered from transfer pattern No. 2719. Patterns 
for the waist (No. 3101) for women or girls, 
with or without the plain sections, come in 
seven sizes: 30 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires three yards and three-eighths 
of 27-inch, or two yards of 44-inch material. 





































THE revival of the tailored 

shirtwaist in the severe lines 
shown in the illustration above 
'S a noticeable feature of the 
Season. Linen or lawn is the 
most serviceable goods for a 
waist of this kind. One of the 
new turnover collars could be 
worn with it embroidered from 
Pattern No. 3141, which costs 
ten cents. Patterns for this 
waist (No. 3105) for women or 
girls come in eight sizes: 30 to 
#4 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires three yards and 
three-eighths of 27-inch, or two 


yards of 44-inch material. 


Those who w 
St 








3100 for Women 3123 for Girls 


HIS simple, pretty and practical shirt- 

waist suit, which may be joined at the 
waist by either lace insertion or a band, 
has patterns (No. 3100) cut in women’s 
sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust measure; 
and patterns for girls (No. 3123) in four 
sizes: 14 to 18 years. The waist pattern 
is cut with full or three-quarter length 
sleeves, while the skirt pattern is in five 
gores, having a gathered straight flounce 
prettily tucked above the hem. The de- 
sign is a suitable one for linen, gingham 
or chambray, in a solid color, or in one of 
the new checks which are so charming. 
Size 36 requires eleven yards and a 
quarter of 27-inch, or seven yards and 
one-eighth of 44-inch material; size 16 
years requires eight yards and a half of 
27-inch, or five yards and three-eighths of 
44-inch material. 


To Order These Patterns 


YATTERNS (including Guide- 
Chart) for all the designs on 
this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required 
Sor the various sizes ts printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns, 
‘or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, stating bust measure, 
and inclosing the price lo the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








ish to act as agents for the sale of our patterns should appl 
Teet, New York City, which is the reguiarly authorized concern for the manu 


How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


y to The Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third 
facture and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 


Drawings by 
Emma Troth 


OOL and comfortable is this square, 
“Dutch ”’ neck outlined by lace and in- 
sertion. Patterns (No. 3103, including high 
neck) come in seven sizes: 30 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
and a half of 27-inch, or two yards and 
one-eighth of 44-inch material. Nainsook or 
a sheer lawn would be an appropriate material. 


3099 


UCKS relieve the severity of 

this shirtwaist and the de- 
lightful little frill gives a pleas- 
ing feminine touch. This frill 
will launder very well if the plaits 
are basted in place before send- 
ing to the wash. Patterns (No. 
3099) for women and girls come 
in eight sizes: W to #4 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 
three yards and a half of 27- 
inch, or two yards and one- 
eighth of 44-inch material. The 
collar may be embroidered from 
pattern No. 3140 (price ten 
cents) and worn with a stiff 
little bow. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS 
NEW YORE 


The new granite building of the Wanamaker 
Store in Philadelphia, when completed will con- 
tain 45 acres of men & merchandize. A feature of 
the business is the expert filling of Mail Orders, 
Intelligent young women of taste & discrimina- 
tion go about the Store making selections as care- 
fully as a friend would do, & entirely in the inter- 
est of the absent customer. 


SEND FOR SPRING CATALOG K 


The Catalog is an interesting book that tells 
about new Dress Goods, Silks, Wearing Ap- 
parel, Household Supplies & many other lines. 


Address all orders to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New style waist (see illustration) copied after 
a French model. Fine sheer lawn, with man 
pleats front & 


































back. The front, 
Lawn & turned back 
Waist cuffs are finisht 


_ with knife pleat- 
ings. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust. $1.25. 

By mail 1oc extra. 


$1-25 


Mohair 
Skirt 


$5 


Serviceable 
mohair skirt 
for spring & 
summer,in 
black, white, 
navy blue or 
dark brown, 
Samples of ma- 
terial on re- 
quest. Latest 
box pleated 
style with 15 
gores, as il- 
lustrated., 
Length in 
front 381043 
in.; waist 
measure 22 
togoin. $5. 
By mail 25c 
extra, 





Fine Taffeta $ 1 s 
Silk Suit 

Handsome suit of reliable 
Wanamaker quality. Taffeta 
silk in black, navy blue or 
dark brown. Samples of 
material on request. Eton 
jacket trimmed with wide 
braid. Turnover collar 
& cuffs in silk of con- 
trasting color; & re- 
lieved with rows of 
narrow braid. Styl- 
ish new model skirt. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 
Special price $18. By 
registered mail 35c extra. 


Home Silk Mill 
Black Taffeta 


is acknowledged by dealer, dressmaker and 
consumer to be the standard of excellence. 
It is made and sold on honor. 
Being the best taffeta made, it is, naturally, 
sold only by the best stores in every city. 
The protection certificate is, in fact, an 
insurance policy for wear. Here it is: 














“Whoever buys a piece of Home Silk 
Mills Black Taffeta which splits within 
six months from date of nolo rd gets a 
new piece of silk free and 25 - cent. 


of the purchase price in cash besides.” 
If Home Silk were not all we claim, we 
would not dare to guarantee it like this. 


21 inches $1.25 a yd.; you get back 31Yc a yd. 
= |” 1.50 “ you get back 37%c “ 
36 “ 2.00 “ — you get back 50c 7 


Write for booklet, ‘The Truth About Silk.” 


HOME SILK MILLS 


New York Office: 1 Greene St. Mills: Haverstraw, N. Y. 











READY-TO-USE 


PIPING 


W & N Bias Seam Tape is 
made by skilled operators and 
by a special process of manu- 
facture which retains all the 
elasticity of the goods. 
Indispensable in the sewing 
room. Will turn a curve witli- 
out puckering. Will not shrink. 


“WaN” 


BIAS SEAM TAPI 


IT TURNS ITSELF 






* Saves one-half the time in making a 
s% garment. For fagoting fancy collars 
= N and yokes, Mexican Stitch, binc- 
$3 ing seams, trimming silk, wool and 
3 4 wash fabrics, and cove seams 
ae on Women’s Underwear. Made in 13 


widths from 4" to 1”, in Cambric and 
Lawns. Silk, Satin, India Linen, and 
Mercerized India Linen made in 5 widths from 4’to 4” only. 
If your dealer does not keepthem send us his name and 
10c for one piece of White Cam)ric — 15c for White and Col- 
ored Lawns, up to % in.— 25c for White India Linen, White 
or Colored Batiste, 12 yard pieces — 35c for White and Col- 
ored Tatleta Silk and Pure Linen Lawn and Pure Linen 
Cambric, 6 yard pieces. Send for descriptive literature. 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SON’S CO. 383 B way, New York 
a NN 


OLD CARPETS make NEW RUGS 


Wecan weave them to order into handsome rugs. An 
size. We pay freight. Write for particulars. Dept. 
WESTERN RUG CO., Inc., 123 Blue Isiand Avenue, Chicago 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


dress for the graduate; and of the four designs shown on this 

page two are models of simple lingerie frocks, practical in every 
way as graduation gowns and subsequently as one’s best summer 
gown. When bought ready made one may pay an incredible amount 
of money for a gown of this character; but there are charming models 
which may readily be made at home, either with or without the aid of 
a plain seamstress. The two here illustrated are designed for the girl 
who makes her own clothes; and, in planning them, I first fixed upon 
a definite sum as the cost of each model: the one estimated at from 
five to eight dollars, and the other from ten to fifteen dollars. Of 
course, I am working with staple materials which may always be found 
at a fixed price; for, if the finer qualities be indulged in, one may 
quickly allow the cost of each frock to double the limit I have placed. 


“ ‘HE lingerie gown stands preéminent in favor as an appropriate 


Here are my ideas for the first gown, 
the model with the three deep flounces, 
and which is to cost from five to eight 
dollars. The waist pattern (No. 1624) 
comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure; the skirt pattern (No. 
1625) in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. They require about 
fifteen yards of thirty-six-inch material, 
but as neither of the patterns provides 
for the clusters of tucks I have shown 
on both waist and skirt, about two 
yards extra must be provided, making 
in all just seventeen yards for a person 
of medium size. The gown is prac- 
tically self-trimmed by these dainty 
tucks—which, by-the-way, are so tiny 
as to appear little more than a line— 
the only expense outside the material 
being the cost of four yards of Valen- 
ciennes lace insertion used on the yoke, 
and the price of the silk girdle. If the 
bow be omitted the girdle may be made 
from three-quarters of a yard of seven 
or eight inch taffeta ribbon, at fifty cents 
a yard. The lace will be but ten cents 
a yard; and so, with these expenses 
provided for, one may pay twenty or 
twenty-two cents for whatever material 
is selected for the dress, and still keep 
the total cost within five dollars. In 
the large shops of the cities a very good 
quality of India lawn is to be found 
at fifteen, eighteen, twenty and twenty- 
two cents. Certain dotted Swiss mus- 
lins are also found at these prices and 
as low as twelve and a half cents 
a yard. Select the sheerest goods that 
you can find at the allotted price, 
and if you will allow the uncut goods 
to remain in water for a few hours 
you will perform the double office of 


shrinking the material and softening it to a desirable suppleness. 

Thepattern of this first gown will be found si 
skirt consisting of three gores with three straight 
tiny tucks I have shown in the illustration are by no means essential 
to the design. They are simply added in the way of inexpensive elab- 
oration, since upon lingerie frocks dainty work plays so important a rdle. 


HE next model is the more expensive graduation gown, costing 
anywhere from ten to fifteen dollars. 
of thirty-six-inch material; nine yards of wide lace insertion; twenty- 


It requires eight yards 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 
Drawings by the Author 


effect at the waist-line. 


lace edging. 





1624-1625 


Simple Designs for Lingerie Graduation Gowns, 
Both Practical and Inexpensive 


3169-3170 


_ in the extreme, the 
ounce sections. The 


This gown, like the first one described, will be unlined. If, how- 
ever, you wish to have a lining I should advise it in the form of a 
separate slip which may be made of one of several materials, such 
as taffeta, China silk or fine white lawn. In making the slip the 
best plan is to cut, fit and finish the waist (pattern No. 1735) and 
skirt (pattern No. 1919) separately, and then join them in Princesse 
It will be pretty to have the neck of the 
slip cut low and to dispense with sleeves, and to finish the armholes 
and the outline of the neck with a frill of narrowest Valenciennes 


I wish to say a few words about the application of the insertions 
upon this gown. A much prettier effect will be achieved if the mate- 
rial be cut away beneath the insertions, with the raw edges carefully 
turned in and finished. If the lace be sewed on by machine take care 


to baste it carefully beforehand, and see 
to it that the tension of the machine is 
not too tight nor the stitches too small. 


F THE other two models presented 

here, one is intended for a girlish 
shirtwaist suit of linen. The other is 
& pretty pinafore design which may be 
carried out in almost any sort of 
material. A simple shirtwaist costume 
is one of the most satisfactory of 
frocks; and, as linen continues its 
popularity, and is both comfortable 
and inexpensive, at least one linen 
shirtwaist suit should be included in 
every girl’s wardrobe. The white and 
écru linens are the most satisfactory 
on account of their excellent launder- 
ing qualities, although the dull blues 
and browns follow close in favor, 
and certain pinks also stand the test 
of soap and water. In the model 
shown I have designed the skirt to keep 
its shape during frequent tubbings. 
Plaited skirts, while pretty, are difficult 
to iron, and the circular skirt of one 
or two piece construction is quite 
impossible for a wash gown, as it 
becomes so uneven and unsightly at 
the bottom. So it appears to me that 
the difficulties of the case are met by 
the adoption of a circular model con- 
structed of six pieces, such as is shown 
in this design. Here the sides of the 
skirt are held in place by a firm seam, 
while the front is provided with a 
panel effect, and the back of the skirt 
will always be correct with its box- 
plait arrangement cut on the straight 
of the goods. This skirt (No. 3172, 
coming in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure) is not flared exces- 


sively, and at the upper part the slight fullness is fitted into the waist- 
line by means of tiny tucks. Patterns for the blouse (No. 3171), which 
is quite simply cut on lines following the panel effect of the skirt, can 
be supplied in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. The blouse 
closes at the side by means of hooks and eyes, while the two rows of 
buttons, with their simulated buttonholes, are purely decorative. 


There is a piping of contrasting material, the piping shown in the 


four yards of narrow insertion, three yards of lace edging, and a yard 


and a quarter of ribbon at twenty-five cents a yard. I suggest that, 
to reproduce this gown for ten dollars, a pretty India lawn or dotted 
Swiss muslin be selected at fifty cents, a nice German Valenciennes 
lace insertion at ten cents a yard for the narrow and thirty cents 


for the wide insertion, and a Valen- 
ciennes lace edging at fifteen cents. 
Allowing these prices and the quanti- 
ties of materials mentioned, the total 
cost of the gown amounts to about 
ten dollars. When fifteen dollars is 
contemplated for the model select soft 
white batiste or a fine quality of dotted 
Swiss muslin. These are the materials 
employed in the finest lingerie gowns of 
French manufacture. Patterns for the 
waist (No. 3169), cut with high or open 
neck, come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure; and those for the seven- 
gored skirt (No. 3170)—lengthened 
with a shaped, tucked or gathered 
flounce—in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. 











Back View of the Graduation 
Gowns 














3171-3172 


3090-2383-2471 


The Linen Shirtwaist Suit is Trimmed with Pipings, While 
the Jumper Costume is in Two Tones of the Same Color 


sketch being a black-and-white-striped cotton goods cut on the bias. 
Such an effect would be smart combined with brown, dull blue, écru 
or white linen, and buttons of white pearl. 


HE fourth model is both useful and pretty. It is an especially 
good design for making over a gown, as the result may be 
gained by the employment of several kinds of material. The skirt has 
patterns (No. 2383) cut in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure; and 


the jumper waist (No. 3090) in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. This 
design with its wide sleeve-opening is 
one of the most original pinafore models 
yet shown. It would be attractive car- 
ried out in veiling trimmed with plain 
or striped taffeta, while an inexpensive 
development could be accomplished 
with shepherd’s-plaid cotton voiles 
which sell at about twenty-five cents a 
yard. A shepherd’s-plaid gingham in 
brown, black or blue would be pretty at 
small cost if trimmed in plain brown, 
black or blue gingham. The supple- 
mentary guimpe effect may be made 
of the lingerie materials from pattern 
No. 2471, which comes in seven sizes : 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. 








Backs of Shirtwaist Suit and 
Jumper Costume 











Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of their price, 15 cents for 


each number, post-free. 


The amount of material required for each design is printed on the pattern envelope. Order 


from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern; bust measure Jor waists, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





BEDELL 31st SEASON OF 


New York Fashions 
This 
Spring 
Style 
Book 


Now 


Ready 


FREE 


Postpaid 
Write To-day 
Filled with Fifth Avenue’s current styles, as approved 


by the greatest Fashion leaders, this exquisite Spring 
and Summer Style Book illustrates and describes: 


Spring Tailored Suits, $7.50 to $35 


Voile Costumes, Taffeta Silk, Lined Throughout,. $20 to $75 


Dressy Voile Skirts, Over Taffeta Silk Drops, . $8.75 to $30 
Panama-Mixture-Cheviot Skirts, . $3.50 to $20 
| Rain and Travelling Coats — water -proofed, . $10 to $30 
Long Loose Bilk Coats ; : ; R ; - $5 to $30 
Spring Jackets, Covert or Black, $5 to $25 
Taffeta Silk Suits, ° ° ° . $7.50 to $35 
Dressy Waists, . ‘ . $5 to $25 
Spring and Summer Waists, $1 to $10 





| —high-grade 








Special Advertising Offer : 

We desire this Spring to add 100,000 
new customers and this Special Sale, 
with Suits, Skirts and Waists greatly 








































under regular prices, is adopted as 
Wheto the best means tothe end. We are 
High absolutely sure of pleasing and 
Grade holding every patron secured 
Chiffon through these wonderful 
Taffeta special offers. 
Silk Offer No. 1 
Chiffon 
$10 Taffeta Silk 
Jumper Suit 
(Latest 1907 
Model) 
(Exactly 
li 


ike $10.98 


Customary Value, $15 
French shirt style Jumper 
Waist of very effective ce- 
sign — front and sleeves 
smartly trimmed with 
silk bridle straps,tucked 
very full to bust and 
beautifully trimmed 
with hand-made 
French knots. Paris- 


Season’: ian Capitan epau- 
Reign- 7 lette sleeves. Clus- 
a ters of lox plaits 
Style extending down 


front and back. 
Silk crushed 
girdle. Skirt fits 
snugly over 
hips, entire 
model being 
completely 
covered with 
com) ination 
of double 
hox plaits 
in twin 
effect. 
Choice 
oO 
black, 
blue, 
brown, red, 
green, jas- 
per, cham- 
pagne or silver gray. 


¢ Send bust and waist measurements and length 
How to Order: of skirt. When full amount is sent, WE PRKE- 
PAY EXPRESS CHARGES. Or, on receipt of §2 deposit, we 
will send suit by express, balance, $8.98, and express charges, 
C.O. D. In either case, if not found entirely satisfactory you 
may return promptly and we will refund money. 























Offer No. 2 Correct Spring design 

P ‘ — graceful lines, En- 

French Voile Skirt tire Model Hand- 
Made with somely Pilaited. 


Flat, hand-made 
plaits—flaring 
flounce effect at 
foot. Trimmed 
with four silk 
bands at bot- 
tom. Guar- 
anteed to fit 
and satis- 
factory in 
every way 
or money 
refunded 


Taffeta Silk Drop 
$8.75 


Customary 
Value, $12.50 


Extremely dressy 


French Mesh 
Voile. Excel- 
lent Quality Taf- 
feta Silk Drop. 
Ideal for 
church or 
otherformal 
wear—ina 
rich bril- 


meas- 
urement 
and length of 
skirt desired 


Offer No 3 
Exquisite Batiste, Lingerie 
Waist. 1907 Summer Model $ 1 .98 


Customarily ii A lacey, light, attractive 
Sold at $4 ree waist. Sheer, silk-finished 


batiste. Entire front covered 
with tiny pin 
tucks, forming 


Smart 
Mayfair Yoke. 
» Oval Frenck 
Medallions 


Embroidered For- 
get-me-nots out- 
lined with wide 
French Val inser- 
tion hemstitched 
throughout, form- 
ing elaborate gar 










niture on the full 
blouse. Demi 
sleeves. Baly bac k 
formed of cluster of 
Sizes, 32 to 44 bust. tiny tucks. 


Postage 15 cts. extra. 


OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE: 


| REMEMBER > take absolutely NO teage 


order with perfect freedom w 
you desire: any Bedell garment that does not satisfy you 
fully, return promptly and we will refund the money. 
We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 
—To your home, which means a big saving to you. 


Catalog contains blanks and simple 
directions for self measurement. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


14 West 14th Street New York City 
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Practical Clothes for Moderate Purses 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


3173-3174 


RACTICAL for traveling and 

general wear. The Eton 
could be of dark blue Panama 
cloth relieved by a bit of gay- 
colored trimming. Patterns (No. 
3173) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires one yard and three- 
quarters of 3%-inch material 
without nap, or one yard and 
one-eighth of 54-inch material 
with nap. Checked Panama 
could be used for the seven- 
gored skirt, which has patterns 
(No. 3174) cut in six sizes: 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires five yards and 
a half of 36-inch material with- 
out nap, or four yards of 54- 
inch material with nap. 


HE charming gown on the 

right is as suitable for mull 
as for albatross. Patterns for 
the waist (No. 3112), with high 
or square neck, come in six 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires three yards 
and a half of 27-inch, or two 
yards and a quarter of 44- 
inch material. The skirt, with 
its graceful, corded flounce, has 
Patterns (No. 3113) cut in five 
Sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires seven 
yards and three-eighths of 27- 
inch, or four yards and three- 
eighths of 44-inch material. 


IMPLICITY marks the at- 
: tractive blouse shown above, 
In the centre of the page. The 
Square yoke to which the blouse 
'S gathered is cut in one piece 
and may have the lace insertion 
applied in circles orin any other 
way that is desired. For sum- 
mer wear the waist could be 
finished with a low, round neck 
with a bit of lace whipped on 
the insertion. Patterns (No. 
3146) , with full-length or shorter 
sleeves, come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 
4% requires three yards and one- 
eighth of 27-inch, or two yards 
and five-eighths of %-inch ma- 
terial. The blouse may be 
made of Swiss, batiste or or- 
gandy, and the yoke embroid- 
ered by transfer pattern No 
2719, which ; osts ten cents. 








3112-3113 














The Backs of the Designs Shown on This Page 











Drawings by 


E. M. A. Steinmetz 


3148-3149 


ITHER serge or pongee in 

~ any dark shade would be 
an excellent material for the at 
tractive suit illustrated above, 
trimmed with stitched bands to 
match. Patterns for the bolero 
(No. 3148) come insix sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and a half 
of 46-inch, orone yard and three 
eighths of 44-inch material. 
Patterns for the five-gored skirt 
(No. 3149) come in five sizes: 
22 to 3O inches waist measure, 
requiring five yards and a 
quarterof 36-inch, or three yards 
and seven-eighths of 44-inch 
material, for 24-inch waist. 


A! IGURED challis would be 
a pretty material for the 
dress on the left. The waist-- 
which has patterns (No. 3110) 
cut in six sizes : 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure—could be relieved 
by a yoke of batiste. Size 36 
requires three yards and a 
quarter of 27-inch, or two yards 
and one-eighth of 44-inch 
material. Patterns for the five- 
gored skirt (No, 3111) come in 
five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure, requiring ten yards 
and seven-eighths of 27-inch, or 
six yards and three-eighths of 
44-inch material for size 24. 


How to Order Patterns 
JATTERNS (includ- 
ing Guide-Chart) for 
all the designs shown 
above can be supplied at 
jifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The 
amount of material re- 
quired for the various 
sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order 
Jrom your nearest dealer 
in patterns, or by mail, 
giving numberof pattern, 
bust measure for waists 
and coats, and waist and 
hip measures for skirts, 
and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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From the Layette 
to the Ball Gown 


There is just one sewing machine 
that can do every conceivable kind 
of work —the Singer. 

Even the simplest kind of sewing 
can be done by the Singer, easier, 
guicker and neater than with the 
thread and needle—and no sewing is 
so intricate that the Singer cannot 
do it deer than by hand. 

It will astonish you to see what can 
be done on a Singer Machine. You 
not only obviate the slow hand 
labor formerly required for making 
the ordinary seam—but the use of 
the machine becomes a delightful and 
fascinating occupation when doing 
intricate ruffling, fine pintucking, 
braiding, binding, quilting, etc. 

For the filmy delights to envelop 
the infant—for the growing children’s 
clothes— you require the elastic 
single thread seam of the Singer 
** Automatic’’—the closer fitting gar- 
ments for the adult need the firmer 
double seam of the Singer ‘66.’ 


By this will 
sign find 
you Singer 
may stores 
know every- 
and where 





There’s always a_ well-equipped 
Singer store within your easy reach 
—you are never ‘held up’’ for need 
of parts, or repairs or instruction. 

It is the sad experience of those 
who buy cut-rate department store 
machines that after a few months, 
the loss of a part renders such 
machines absolutely useless. These 
machines are assembled in a hurry, 
sold in job lots, the makers are un- 
known or the factories closed up, 
and missing parts cannol be replaced. 

After this costly experiment with 
‘* made-just-to-sell’’? machines people 
invariably buy Singers. You can 
avoid their unpleasant experience by 
getting a Singer the first time—you’ll 
never need another machine. 

This is only one reason why there 
are more Singers sold each year than 
all other makes combined / 

When you buy a sewing machine, 
you cannot afford to experiment — 
get a Singer and svow that you have 
the machine that has proven its su- 
periority in millions of homes for 
sixty years. 
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| Want To Know! 


You have a right to know, and 
we want you to know all about 


“Onyx” Hostery 


The best way to know is to ask 
your dealer for — 


No. 409 K 


One of our best selling numbers. 
A woman’s black silk lisle, gauze 
weight, double sole, spliced heel, 
elastic durable hose. 
LOOK LIKE SILK 
FEEL LIKE SILK 


WEAR BETTER THAN SILK 


Look for trade mark above 
stamped on every pair—take no 
substitute. It is a guarantee of 
“ONYX” quality. An advertised 
brand of unusual merit. We will 
mail postpaid on receipt of 50c. a 
pair of No. 409 K, if not found at 
your dealers. 


Write to Department A. 


Lord & Taylor 


(Wholesale Distributors) 


NEW YORK 


To Have a Pretty Figure 


WEHAK THE 


De Bevoise Brassiere 


We 














The close-fitting, bust-support- 
ing corset cover. 

Made of fine batiste, lace 
trimmed and lightly boned. 

It is shaped to fit the figure per- 
fectly, confining the bust within 
the corset without undue pressure. 

At the back one side crosses 
over the other and a tape fast- 
ened at the lower edge is 
brought around and tied in front. 
This insures a_perfect-fitting 
back. The whole effect is to 
No. 1906—Sameas cut, accentuate a round tapering waist 


$1.00 each. Finer qual- 1 i 
ict gh ines qual and insure a smooth, trim figure. 


Or The 
De Bevoise 
COMBINATION 
Brassiere 
Three garments in one, does 
away with all gathers, fits without 
a wrinkle around the waist and 
over the hips. Easily adjusted. 
A full circular French Panta- 
lon, bias-cut, is attached to the 
Brassiere, forming a most unique 
effect of corset cover and skirt com- 
bined, with the result of smoothness 
never obtained before. Made of 
finest naingook elegantly trimmed 
with lace and embroidery. 


An Undergarment of Beauty, Com- 
fort and Fashion, unexcelled. Sizes 36 to 46 inches bust 
measure ; length from waist, 23, 25 or 27 inches. 

Sold at all leading stores. Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Chas. R. DeBevoise Co., Dept. D, Newark, N. J. 









No. 6—Same as cut. 
$3.00 each. Finer qual- 
ity, $4.50 and $6.00. 








Fine 
ay © em IR EE { “neue 
wouse 


WOVEN cteet PLare 
‘NiT1iALS, NAMES 


— *F. E.Bliss 


Woven on finest cambric tape in red, navy, light 
blue or black 














Woven names save money and worry over loss and are a 
positive identification in case of accident. 

Woven in U.S. in quality superior to foreign make and 
at price no higher, these names, any style letter, are celiv- 
ered within 2 weeks of order instead of 6as heretofore. 

$2.00 a gross, $1.50 a 1-2 gross. 
At your dealer or by mail. Send 2c. stamp for illustrated 
book ** The Initial House.” 


G. REIS & BRO. 636 Broadway, New York 


| Worn-Out Carpets | | Good Rugs | 


alike on both sides. If you want the best, write for my booklet 
GEO. P. SEIBERT, Easton, Pa. Established 1244. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


Some Pretty Insertion Designs 


By 
Mrs. Ralston 




















Backs of Girl's Dress and 
Summer Gown 


3133-3118 


RISH crochet or Valen- 
ciennes lace may be 
applied to one of the new bo- 
leros, as shown above, pat- 
terns for which (No. 3133) 
are cut in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, with 
detachable cape, for conve- '} 
nience in laundering. Size J 
36 requires two yards and an 
eighth of 36-inch material. 
Inserting patterns for the 
lace design (No. 3118) come 
in three-yard lengths, price 
10 cents. The little flowers 
between the loops may be 
lace medallions. 


ADE of white sawn 

trimmed with German 
Valenciennes lace insertion, 
the little girl’s dress shown 
at the top of this page would 
be cool and serviceable for 
summer wear. Patterns for 
the dress (No. 2479), cut 
with either high or round 
neck, come in four sizes: 8 
tol4years. Size 10 requires 
four yards and three- 
eighths of 36-inch material. 
Inserting patterns for the 
lace (No. 3130) applied as 
here shown, or with high 
neck, can be supplied in two 
sizes: 8 to 14 years, at 15 
cents each. 


2826 (Waist) 
3121 (Insertion) 






Drawings by 


Anna W. Speakman 
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2412 (Skirt) 
3122 (Insertion) 








Backs of Tucked Waist and 


Bolero 


2471-3052 


SIMPLE tucked waist of 

lawn isshown above, for 
which patterns (No. 2471) 
are cut in seven sizes: 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires three yards 
of 27-inch material. The in- 
serting pattern is basted to 
the tucked material, the 
lace sewed to the insertion 
pattern on the lines of the 
design, and when in place 
the pattern is pulled away. 
This inserting pattern (No. 
3052) comes in three sizes: 
small, medium and large, 
price 10 cents each. 


RETTY way of applying 

lace to a summer gown, 
Waist patterns (No. 2826) 
come’ in eight sizes: 32 to 
46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch 
material. Patterns for the 
insertion come in three 
sizes: small, medium and 
large, and cost 15 cents. 
Skirt patterns (No. 2412) are 
cut in five sizes: 22 to 3 
inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires five yards and 
a half of 36-inch material. 
Patterns for the inserting 
design in graceful loops 
come in one size for 20 cents. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the waist and skirt designs shown on this page can be 
supplied on receipt of their price, 15 cents for each number, postfree. 


required for each size is printed on the pattern envelope. 
in the sizes and at the prices stated (10, 15 and 20 cents). 


The amount of material 
The inserting patterns can be supplied 
Order from your nearest dealer in 


patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
Give waist and hip measures for skirts, and bust 
measure for waists; and age, length of back and breast measure for children’s patterns. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














Womens Regals 
37 New Models 


O AMOUNT of wear can destroy the 

exquisite, feminine style of Women’s 
Regals— because the materials are thie 
finest money can buy, and expert hand- 
workmanship is built right into them. 


Sturdy, mannish models—if you prefer 
that kind ; or a wider choice in the dainty, 
feminine fashions reproduced right from 
the Paris custom creations. No matter 
what style suits you best, that one style is 
surely among the 37 new Spring models in 
Women’s Regals. 

And if you had your shoes made to meas- 
ure you couldn’t be surer of a better fitting 
than you get in Women’s Regals, because 
they are the only women’s shoes made in 


QUARTER-SIZES! 





Spring —Summer Style-Book 
Is Ready NOW—Send for It 


Regal Shoes are delivered, carriage  epenels 
anywhere in the United States, and all points 
covered by the Parcels Post System, for 
25 cents extra, to cover delivery charges. 


$3.50 and $4.00 


If you do not 
live near one of 
the 122 Regal 
Stores order 
through the 
REGAL MAIL 
ORDER DE- 
PARTMENT. 
































Sylvia $4.00 


Style 14 V 32—(As illus- 
trated) —Oxford, Blucher 
cut: Made of Patent Leatlier 
Style 14 V31—Same, except 
made of Black King Calf. 

Style 14 V33 —Same, except made of 
Russet King Calf. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
Mail Order Dept.: Boston, Mass., 703 Summer Street 
Mail-Order Sub-Stations: Factory, East Whitman, Mass., 
Box 992. San Francisco, Cal., 780 Market St. (New Store) ; 


Cor. Van Ness Ave. and Bush: Street (New Store). London, 
Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, corner Lawrence Lane. 





























Is the only lining 


and skirting material 


made, which looks as 
well after it has been 
used as it does when 
purchased. 


Lustral is an_ individual 
fabric and superior to all 
others, for linings, under- 
skirts, pillow covers, bed 
and bureau covers under 
lace, and for all purposes 
where a fine satin is used. 


Tt comes tn one hundred 


colors and ts sold at the lin- 
ing department of every frm 





of any prominence. 


Price ZOc. Yard wide. 


: wri 0 
If your dealer does not have Lustral ask him to write ¢ 


| BURTON Bros. & Co,, New York, for a sample card. 





TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 





Beautiful, light, warm, comfortable, durable 
made on the mesh system and thoroughly hy- 
gienic. The one perfect fabric for 

Children’s Cloaks, Baby Jackets, 

Baby Blankets, Robes, Wrappers, 

Kimonos, Dressing Sacks, &c. 4 
White, pink, blue, red, gray; 26 in. wide, 60c y c 
—all dealers. Each yard bears the above wae 
mark. Samples and Booklet No. 4 freeon reque*™= 
Krinkledown Garments, ready to wer, # 














above mentioned, obtainable everywhere. > 
Krinkledown Baby Blankets, 30 by 42 in.,$2.50 eac 

FRENCH & WARD, 58 Leonard St., New York. 
Sole Makers of Elberon Eiderdown. 
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Long and Satisfactory Wear 


has proved to millions of women 
that the name of BELDING on a 
Satin is a mark of the highest 
quality and utmost reliability. 


BELDING’S NAME AND 
GUARANTEE is endorsed on the 
back of every yard of genuine 


Belding’s 
“Yardwide’ 


Guaranteed Satin 


This reliable soft-clinging lustrous 
satin, a full yard-wide, may be had 
in all the fashionable shades at 
ALL LEADING DEALERS. 


$1.00 \:: 


Yard 
When Shopping 


for your spring suit or jacket ex- 
amine the lining carefully. The 
quality of the lining is fully as im- 
portant as the outer fabric. If it is 
a BELDING Satin you may know it 
is right. 

Manufacturers of high grade suits 
and jackets recognizing the superior 
guality of BELDING’S ‘‘ YARD- 
WIDE’’ GUARANTEED SATINS 
are using them extensively. To 
identify our Satin, and for your pro- 
tection, we furnish manufacturers 
with numbered tags, to be attachec| 
to every garment. ‘Ihis tag means, 
that we insure the wear of your 
lining, replacing it without charge 
if it does not wear. 


“Look for the Belding Tag” 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


Silk Manufacturers 


New York Chicago 




















For your Spring Garments 


Danish Cloth 


The staple, inexpensive, half-wool fabric, is 
just the thing. It has given satisfaction to 
thousands. For shirt-waists, evening 
gowns, house dresses and school dresses 
for misses and children. 

In 36-inch width this fabric is known as 


Poplar Cloth 


Our new cream, unquestionably the best and 
cleanest made, is known as shade 39 and has 
blue threads in the selvage. It launders finely. 

The Navy Blue (630) has a white selvage, is 
fast and will not crock. 


Poplar Cloth retails at 25 cents per yard. 


Malta Suiting 


A heavy, half-worsted fabric, 42 inches wide, in 
- altractive weave, is a fabric specially designed 
or suits and skirts. It makes sightly, stylish, 
Serviceable garments. 

Made in eight standard shades, all fast and 
will not crock. 

The retail price of Malta Suiting is 50 cents 
per yard. 

If you cannot secure these fabrics TRADE 
from your home retailer write us, and 


we will tell you how and where to get 
the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 





Boston and New York MARK 








American Printing Co’s 
Printed Fabrics 


SAMPLES FREE 
24 inches wide, in great variety of 


designs and colors, absolutely 

















3104—Just the thing for a 
party dress if made of batiste 
and finished with a bit of nar- 
row Valenciennes lace. Pat- 
terns, with full-length, elbow or 
short sleeves, can be supplied 
in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
Size 8 requires seven yards and 
five-eighths of 27-inch mate- 
rial, or five yards ‘of 44-inch 
material, 


3097 —The sashis run through 
buttonholes on either side of the 
box-plaits in this dress. Pat- 
terns come in three sizes: 2 to6 
years. Size 4 requires three 
yards and a half of 27-inch 
material, or 2 yards and five- 
eighths of 36-inch material. For 
the embroidered yoke pattern 
No. 3158 could be used, price 
10 cents. 


3114—Suitable for either lit- 
tle girls or boys is this dress, 
which is cut In one piece trom 
neck tohem. Patterns come in 
three sizes: 1, 2 and 4 years. 
Size 2 requires two yards and 
a half of 27-inch material, or 
one yard and seven-eighths of 
36-inch material. Plaid trim- 
mings are effective and inex- 
pensive. 


Grace Cochrane Sanger 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 





3097 


























To Order Patterns 


DATTERNS (including 
Guide-Chart) for all the 
designs shown above can be 
supplied at ten cents for each 
number, post-free, with the ex- 
ception of No. 3102 and No. 
Z104.U hich are fifteencents for 
each number, The amount of 
material required for the dif- 
ferent sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Orde rfrom 
yournearestdealerin patterns, 
or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, age, breast measure, 
and length of back, and in- 
closing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


3102 


3102—A pretty design for pink 
or blue chambray. Patterns, 
with high or “ Dutch” round 
neck, and full-length or shorter 
sleeves, come in five sizes: 4 to 
12 years. Size 8 requires three 
yards and five-eighths of 36- 
inch material, or two yards and 
seven-eighths of 44-inch mate- 
rial. White linen could be used 
for the trimming. 


3106—An Empire frock for a 
little tot that could be made of 
embroidered flouncing, requir- 
ing four yards and a quarter, 
twenty inches deep, for the 4- 
year size. Patterns, with high 
or square neck, in scalloped or 
plain outline, come in four sizes: 
2 to 8 years. Sheer material 
could be used, instead of the 
flouncing, if desired. 


3107 — Nothing is so useful for 
either a boy or a girl as a simple 
little reefer of this kind, made 
of serge. Patterns come in four 
sizes: 2 to 8 years. Size 4 
requires two yards and a 
quarter of 27-inch material, or 
one yard and one-eighth of 44- 
inch material. The Tam-o'- 


Shanter could be made by pattern 
No. 2499, price 10 cents. 
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PUTIAN B, 
pile tady 


BEST«@ 
















Russian Smock of striped galatea; 
colors, navy, cadet blue or red; three 
box plaits down back; collar, cuffs and 


belt of plain galatea, white bands, 
Sizes 2and3 years . $1.95 
it) 4 id 6 i) 2.35 


Our 
Spring Catalogue 
Children’s Outfitting 


Showing the newest fashions in 
every department of juvenile dress, 
with many exclusive novelties and 
original styles, is 


Now Ready 


This is the most complete cata- 
logue of its kind ever issued. Copy 
mailed to any address on receipt of 
four cents to cover postage. 

Mail Order Department gives 
careful attention to distant patrons. 


Address Department 1 


60-62 West 23d St., New York 


We have no branch stores — no agents 




















For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


} 
King Philip | 
Mills 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 


Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


‘ 














Refuse the “‘just as good’’ and in- 


sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 











| "“ 
Are as beautiful as youth and 


May blossoms ; as soft and comfortable 
as the zephyrs of Spring. 

And the quality is superb. Nothing 
else approaches them in genuine value 
and infinite utility. Patterns plentiful, 
and every one a gem. Looks, 
style and wearing qualities 
surpassingly combined 
Kimono Outings are easily 







Standard of the World 


Uniquely useful for almost any 
garment worn by women either 
| 
| 


fast and very durable. Order any 


length desired 
, . cts. 
1 0 per yard 


Sent postage free 
“Teddy Bear’’ Game 


A picture of the real 
| Teddy Bear 21% inches 
| tall, printed on cloth 
| with full instructions for 













indoors or out. Simply su 
perb for children’s wear. 

Your dealer either has or can hin 
get Kimono Outings. Send 
his name and ask for sam 
ples and booklet. 


EAGLE & PHENIX _ 
MILLS < 
Columbus,Georgia “ 














d. lavi America's A 
de playing the game. Great Greatest Mills 

“ fun for aduits or chil- 

AS 

















dren. Sent postage . 
LG | irce'ion POE 19 ¢ GOING WEST? *2aucsd rates, toe 
“oem og be eee th samara 

» NORWELL Co. Room 508, 215 Dearborn Street, 
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sTOUT 
WOMANS ENDORSEN EN 
rene 


CORSETS 
WERE 
= SOLD 

LAST 


in YEAR 
M 


It stands to 
reason that 
hundreds of 
thousands of 

women would 

never keep on 
wearing this 
corset, if it 
had not ex- 

( actly met with their individual needs. 
The Self-Reducing Corset greatly im- 
proves the figure of the stout woman. The 
change in the form is so apparent that the 
skirt has to be taken in, over the abdo- 
men, three or four inches, after wearing 
the corset the first time. 


The new patented features of this 
corset alone can accomplish such won- 


derful results. 


The ‘Self-Réeducing-Relief Strap’’ reduces 
and supports the lower part of the abdomen and 
shapes the accumulated flesh below the corset 
into symmetrical lines. This strap is attached 
to the “* Graduated Front Steel” and held down 
by the “‘ Double Garter Attachment.” It pro- 
duces a feeling of great comfort and support, 
giving the form a permanent and perfect mould. 

The economical woman will find that one New 
Nemo Self-Reducing Corset at $3.00 is actually 
cheaper than three ordinary corsets at $1.00. 


Model No. 312, for the tall stout woman 
Model No. 314, for the short stout woman 


Made in white and dral) Coutil and in white 
Batiste, sizes 20 to 36. 


Price $3.00 


For sale nearly everywhere that corsets are sold. Ask 
your dealer ; if he cannot supply you, send us three dollars, 
state model number, size and color, and we will forward 
the corset to you charges prepaid. 


Kops Bros., Mfrs., Dept. A,4th Ave. & 12th St., NewYork 

















Silk Petticoats $4.98 


WEAR GUARANTEED 
All 


Colors 


$5.98 







Black 
$4.98 


How would you like this fashionable silk 
petticoat in black or colors made to your 
measure by expert cutters and costing 
only the wholesale price of the Silk ? 

Made with Silk Under Ruffle from our best quality 
of Guaranteed Taffeta Silk, in our own workrooms. 

You. save the Retailer’s profit by purchasing 
direct from the Manufacturers. Send waist meas- 
ure and length. We guarantee a perfect fit and 
entire satisfaction, or money refunded. 


Sent post-paid to any address in the U. S. 

Send to-day for our free catalogue of petticoats 
and waists, also Costume, Lining, and Spool Silks, 
with illustrated description and Wholesale Prices. 


We are the largest Specialty 
Silk Merchants in the U.S 


Thresher Bros. Silk Store, 46 Temple Place, Boston 


BRANCH STORE: 
DeLong Bidg., Cor. Chestnut and 13th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














per Da : 


“ Superba” 
Woven in Selvage. 
Ladies’ Garments should 
haveasgood lining asmen’s. 
‘*Superba Satin’’ ‘‘Is a 
Tailor Satin,” made expressly 
for the purpose. Warranted 
all silk. Wear guaranteed. 
36 inches wide, $1.50 per yard. 
/nsist on having “ Superba"’ if 
offered a substitute “just as 
yee " for less price, 
Ee ne stores 


do not have it, write us and 
we will tell you how to getit. 


Cumner, Jones & Co. 
90 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated 
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OUR STYLE-BOOK 
FOR SPRING 


LTHOUGH this is only a single column, 
pause, if you are a woman, just a few min- 


utes so that we may tell you some facts 
about our Spring Style-Book that may be helpful 
to you. There are few of us absolutely indifferent 
to dress, and yet there are many of us who have 
but little time and less thought to give to it. So 
it is to the busy woman or girl that we particu- 
larly want to speak—the busy mother who has to 
plan and make clothes not only for herself but for 
three or four little ones as well, or perhaps for 
growing girls at the ‘‘awkward age,” which is even 
more difficult; the busy girl _« in her own 
home that woman’s work which “‘ 
the girl putting herself through college; the busi- 
ness girl who works from ‘‘sun to sun,” and so 
has but few idle minutes to consider the ever- 


| present problem of dress, notwithstanding its im- 


portance. 


| 


is never done”; | 


So to the busy people in this good old workaday | 


world of ours the new Spring Style-Book will be 
areal help, as it has been classified, condensed 
and simp: ified in every possible way with just 
this end in view. In other words, we have tried 


| to study your needs and wants so that you may be 


saved all unnecessary trouble or waste of time. 


How the Book ts Classified 


HE book has been divided into three sections: 

the pictorial, the pattern and the needlework 
sections, which in turn are subdivided so that certain 
classes of women’s clothes are kept together. For 
instance, ‘‘suits” are quite distinct from “skirts,” 
while ‘‘waists” are separate from ‘‘ underwear,” 
and the beauty of it is that the same care is taken 
for the girls, boys and little ones as for the women, 
so if you know what you want it is a simple matter 
to turn to it, and if see do not know you will 
find suggestions in the grouping of the designs. 

Of course you want pretty clothes, and stylish 
clothes, even if they are very simple. Sadeod, 
there is decided economy in selecting the newest 
styles, as they will remain up-to-date just so much 
longer. By this we do not mean to advise ex- 
treme styles; these, as a rule, are fleeting, and 
should be chosen only by the woman who can 
afford to lay them aside when they wane. Your 
own good judgment will help you in selecting the 
thing that will suit your oande, though you will 
readily understand that we must show designs in 
such variety that your neighbor, with totally differ- 


| ent requirements, may be equally well suited. 


There are Plenty of Spring Costumes 


HE all-important question just now is the 

spring costume, for at no season do we want 
‘*something new” so much as at this, when there 
is a newness and freshness in everything, which it is 
only natural that we should wish to share. So the 
first sixteen pages of the Style-Book are devoted to 
suits, costumes and blouses for this season in 
charming illustrations which are large enough to 
be of real assistance in making up the design. 
The pattern, of course, shows you how to cut, and 
the description on the pattern envelope shows how 
to put it together; but it is frequently left to the 
illustration of the design to suggest appropriate 
material and trimming. 

Nor is this all, for, as we have often said, the 
selection and combination of colors are most im- 
portant, and of becoming colors at that—but this 
we must leave to you. So many women make the 
mistake of choosing a color or a design simply 
because it is stylish. Don’t doit. Consider first 
whether or not it will suit you, and, above all, 
don’t be afraid to disregard a style if you find it 
unbecoming, for if you will look a little further 
you are sure to find one that will suit you, or that 
may be adapted for you, as the variety has never 
been greater. The same thing holds good of 
color: there is always more than one fashionable 
shade each season, so choose the becoming one. 

Though the spring costume is of great import- 
ance there are still a hundred and one misceliane- 
ous things that are always more or less in demand, 
so the pattern sections include these ‘‘ all-the-year- 
round” garments attractively shown, but in a 
condensed form. Here again your convenience is 
considered and everything is classified. 


Many Needlework Designs are Given 


Oe needlework section is growing apace, and, 
though of vital interest to the needleworker, it 
is by no means confined to her, for in this age of 
handwork on all sorts and conditions of clothes it 
is quite as useful to the home dressmaker. There 
are simple transfer patterns for a child’s guimpe, 
the yoke of a baby’s dress, beautiful blouses and 
shirtwaists, and a complete gown (waist and skirt) 
in the popular chrysanthemum pattern—all things 
that the average woman wants and needs. 


It Tells Just How to Take Measurements 


Pp WHAT other way is the book helpful? Well, 
one thing that many of our readers constantly 
want to know is just how to measure for our pat- 
terns—a very important point if you want a pat- 
tern that can be fitted to you with ease. he 
whole scheme of pattern-making is to make, not a 
pattern that will fit everybody, but a pattern that 
may be fitted to anybody. Therefore, it is neces- 
- to take your measurements by our method 

then to order the size that most nearly corre- 
snends to your measurements in our table. The 
tables of measurements for women, girls and chil- 
dren (both boys and girls) are given in full in this 
Style-Book and are accompanied by clear and con- 
cise directions as to how to take them. 

However, when ordering patterns for women’s 
jackets, cones, waists, wrappers, etc., be governed 
entirely by the bust measure. If the pattern is too 
small at the waist make the necessary allowance i in 
cutting the goods. In ordering women’s skirt pat- 
terns give both the waist and hip measurements. 
Never select a skirt pattern in which either meas- 
urement is too onal 

The variation in the size of girls of the same age 
makes it necessary to be governed by the waist, 
bust and hip measurements, and to order the cor- 
responding age-size. Never order b age alone. 
This is also true of children, except that in order- 
ing patterns for them be governed by the breast 
measure and the length of back, ordering the cor- 
responding age-size. Never select a pattern on 
which either measurement is too small. 

Although this book is more complete than ever 
before we have yet kept it within the means of all, 
sending it post-free upon receipt of twenty-five 











Women Read 


No. 23 A 80 


Stunning Hat 


No.23A 80. This hat isanexact copy 
of a late style imported French model ; 
it is made of a very good quality straw 
braid ; the crown is high and has a soft 
draped effect, and is sloped in back, giv- 
ing depth effect, so popular this season ; 
the front and side crown are most artis- 
tically trimmed with six handsomeroses, 
over which is tastefully draped a new 
style veil ; a fancy ornament further en- 
riches the beauty of this hat ; the ban- 
deau is trimmed al! around with chiffon ; 
colors of straws — black, white, cham- 
pagne, light blue and pink, with rosesand 
trimming in harmonizing color ; will be- 
come almost every woman. Price $2.95. 


W. ° (State Bust Measure. 
AISES Sizes 32 to 44) 

No.70X.10, The“ Marie Antoinette” 
Waist is a handsome new model, and is 
made of excellent quality white lawn ; 
the full blouse front is of all-over open- 
work and blind embroidery, with a panel 
of embroidery in center, edged with 
pretty Valenciennes lace e, which is ap- 
plied full, giving ruffle effect ; further 
trimmed with tucks; tucked back ; 
three-quarter length sleeves ; collar and 
cuffs are lace edged ; fastens in back. 
Postage 10c. Price $1.15, 


No. 70X11, Dainty Lingerie Waist, 
of fine white lawn ; the full blouse front 
is beautifully designed with panels of 
dainty floral design embroidery inser- 
tion, joined to rows of Valenciennes 
lace insertion ; further trimmed with 
tucks, tucked back, three-quarter,length 
sleeves ; collar and cuffs are trimmed 
with two rows of pretty lace insertion ; 
fastens in back; a most remarkable 
value, Postage 10c, Price $1.00, 


Ski (State Waist and Front 
irts Length Measurements) 

No. 79A40, ‘his is an Entirely 
New Style Skirt and very smart. Box 
plaits give a panel effect front ; gores 
on either side of panel, below hips are 
trimmed with fan effect plaits; over- 
lapped seams on side gores give strap- 
ping effect. ‘This handsome skirt is 
made of excellent quality medium gray 
mannish mixtures ; Lengths 37 to 43 
inches. Price $3.75. 


No. 79 A4l, 


This is a pretty new 
plaited model, 


and very stylish; the 


entire skirt is laid in box and side plaits; 
below hips, 
bottom of skirt is 


all plaits are stitched to 
terminating in full flare; 
trimmed with deep and narrow tucks, 


made of black and blue very fine quality panama 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1907 


What New York’s Leading Depart- 
ment Store Offers—This Charming 
Hat only $2.95; Two Beautiful 
Waists $1.00 — $1.15; New Modeled 


Tailored Skirts, $3.75 — $5.50. 
Siegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal Guarantee 


goes with each article purchased from this adver- 
tisement. If your purchase does not prove satis- 
factory in every detail, if it does not prove the 
best value you ever secured, return it to us at 
our expense, and your money and all charges 
will be promptly refunded. The advantages are 
all yours— New York’s latest styles at bargain 
prices— THE RISK ALL OURS. 


Send for Our Free Catalogue 


Our New Free Spring aud Summer Catalogue is full of 
beautiful illustrations and descriptions of the latest New 
York Styles for women, men and children; shows all the 
very latest imported and domestic novelties and house- 
hold supplies. Every woman who wants to keep in touch 
with the newest and best approved New York styles in 
dress or housefurnishings should have this invaluable 
guide to fashion and economy. Lowest prices in America 
are quoted. Every article abso- 
lutely guaranteed satisfactory or 
is returnable at our expense for 
refund. Write for it TODAY. 
Address Dept. AA. 
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No.70 X10 
WAIST 


It is 








cloth. Lengths 37 to 43 inches. Price $65.50. 
We THE BIG STORE A CITY IN ITSELF 
a ad 
sent IEGEL (:\OOPERG; 
Have 
oo. a J. B. GREENHUT, President 
meee SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 18th & 19th Sts. 


















The OMO Dress Shield is the best, as 


can be attested by thousands who will wear no 


other. 
vious, Hygienic and 


It is best because absolutely Imper- 


ODORLESS. Always 


sterile, it does not require to be sterilized. 


The OMO Shield is made in every style 
and size, all beautifully illustrated in our 


Dress Shield Brieflet, which should be read 


by every woman. 


IT IS FREE. Send us a 


post-card NOW. We pay for damages due 
to imperfectly made OMO Dress Shields. 


OMO MFG. CO., Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. 





Putnam Fadeless Dyes 
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Vassar,” |“ Well lesley,”’ cents. Order the book, inclosing the price, from sor mailed Visi ing 
“ ms , the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, | Color almost twice as much as any other dye and cost you the same. 10c per package. Ask your dru gsis or mae The 
Superba” Reg. U.S. Pat. Office No. 57439 Philadelphia. ? : on receipt of price, Write for free booklet—How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Co ors MON OE DRUG CO., Ghionvill: ’ Estabro 
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THE NEW SPRING 
TRIMMINGS 


By Harriet Edwards Fayes 


RIMMING is to play an important part in 
the new fashions. he effect will be gained 
not from how much trimming can be used 
ow harmoni- | 


ous the coloring is, how artistic thé design of that | 


| which is selected; and of equal importance will 


be the way in which the trimming is posed upon 
the garment. 

One reason why a less quantity of trimming is re- | 
quired for the new garments is that so many of the | 


| cloths and silks which are being used are of a 
| striped, checked or other fancy design, so that in a 
| way they form quite a bit of decoration in them- 


selves. This is particularly noticeable in the new 
tailored suits, the skirts of which have the stripes 


| cut on the bias: even the short jackets are fre- 


| and this is often the case even when a 


quently cut on the bias with narrow, bias, stitched 
bands of the material made into trimming. 

So it is that skirts will be largely self-trimmed, 
lain mate- 


| rialisemployed. An economical style of decoration 
| for a skirt of rough silk or plain cloth is a four- 


inch bias band attached to the skirt by means of a 
row of machine stitching executed with heavy em- 
broidery silk of the same shade as the material. 


| The same method of treatment is used on the 


Ope 7‘ \ Pgh”? 
TAPERIANG WATST 
CORSETS 

The first time you try on an 
R & G Tapering Waist Corset 
you realize its superb style 
and faultless fit— two features 
which have made it the choice 
of the best-groomed women 
the world over. 

The only ready-to-wear 
corset made specially to give 
the tapering, well-defined 
waist-line. 

Ask to see the new ‘‘long 
back and high bust’’ models. 
At all dealers. Prices $1 to 
$3.50. 

Every R @& G corset is guaranteed. 


R & G CORSET CO. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 








THE 


Coward 
Shoe 


The Coward Good Sense Shoe is perfectly bal- 
anced, poising the weight of the child's body ina nearly 
perpendicular line,and affording a natural, scientific 
Support to the arch and ankle. A shoe that aids 
correct walk and carriage. 
Sold nowhere else 
For Men, Women and Children 


JAMES S. COWARD, 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., N. Y. City 





Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
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This is the richest, softest, 




















WEDDIN 


longest wearing pure worstel 
dress fabric made; drapes beau- 
tifully—always looks new and 
(ressy —answers every require- 
ment of smartest fashion for day 
or evening wear the year ’round. 
When you see SHELMA CLOTH 
you'll admire it, want it and have 
it for your next dress. $1.50 a 
yard, 50 in. wide, in black, white 
and all fashionable colors 
Leading dealers sell it. If yours 
doesn’t, send us his name and 
we will send you samples FREE. 
SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., Inc. 
453 Broome Street, New York. 


OK FOReTHE NAME ON THE SELVAGE 








INVITATIONS | 
100 for $3.50 | 
=. Announ ts, ba rav < ‘ 

Visiting Cards istsnih eke fan Mae 

The Estabrook she 


Stationery. Write for samples, 
i, 181 N. Tremont Street, Bosten. 


| decoration of bodices. 
| the wiser choice in most instances, as they lend 
| themselves better to individual modes of trimming. 
| There are several colors used in these embroid- 
| eries, and often there is a touch of gold thread, 


| Nevertheless, manufacturers have 


| handwork. 
| the combination of lace with embroidery. Some | 
| designs show figures of lace let into the embroid- | 
Flouncings of batiste and Swiss | 
embroidery show an edge of Cluny or baby Irish | 

lace. 
| Medallions of lace and embroidery are very 


| ered pattern. 


| is used for the sleeves. 


shaped bands of the bodice or jacket. 


The only 
other ornamentation required 


is several large 


| square or round buttons of the material, having 
| the centres worked with an embroidered design. 


The new silk embroideries come in straight 
bands and separable motifs. They are used for 
the vests of both silk and cloth coats, and for the 
The separable motifs are 


while some have a groundwork of gold net. This 


| touch of gold serves to bring out the delicate colors 


of the embroidery in a most effective way. 

Less expensive than these embroideries are the 
Paris and St. Etienne bands, which are of silk 
woven in several colors. They form effective vests 
for short jackets when set on down the fronts so 
that the edges meet over the hooks and eyes. 


New braids are being shown in great variety, 
and of these the narrow soutache in solid color or 
mixed with tinsel thread is much used by tailors. 
It requires considerable practice to apply soutache 
braid well. It is usually sewed on the cuffs and 


| the shaped collar-band, which are sometimes of a 


different shade or a contrasting color of cloth from 
that of the suit. 

There is a decided difference of opinion regard- 
ing the use of other braids this season. This is be- 


| cause of the general use of fancy cloths, which do 


not lend themselves well to braid ornamentation. 
repared some 
narrow widths in flat silk braids which match the 
coloring of the new cloths. Some of the new 
French braids of this description are in two colors. 





All Kinds of 


KeinedE, Debs 


are made in 
SIX SHAPES and TEN SIZES 


The best KINDS are 
FEATHERWEIGHT, 
GEM DOUBLE COVERED, 
SWAN and JUNO. 


Each kind has a reason. 
Women differ physically. 








& 


CRESCENT SHAPE 


A trial will show you which 
kind is best adapted to your 
physical make-up. 


Every pair contains a guar- 
antee slip. 


If you buy shields large 
enough and sew them 
in properly, we will be 
responsible for the 
result. 


They can all be 


washed and ironed and 
sterilized. 


| “= ETON 


U.S. PAT. OCT, 20, 1896. 


HIGH POINT SHAPE ETON SHAPE 


Write for our Dress Shield Book, it is 
worth reading, and sent free on application. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 


721 723 725 727 Broadway New York 














For instance, a dark blue braid has a block or 
Greek key pattern worked in o-_ red. Serge and 
cheviot always look well trimmed with braid, and 


the white suit of these materials trimmed with white | 
silk braid on both skirt and coat, with a further | 


embellishment on the coat of colored silk embroid- 
ery, is very attractive. Pull braids are best for this 
purpose. ‘They have a drawstring at one side, 
which makes it comparatively easy to shape the 
braids into any figure desired. 

Roman-striped and plaid braids come in widths 


| sufficiently wide for belting purposes, and 9 will | 
i 


be exceedingly pretty for wear with the 
colored summer suits. 
made of elastic belting, so that they shape them- 
selves well to the figure. 


ght- 


White embroidery and lace are two of the most 
popular trimmings, and these are used on almost 
every kind of material. 
now so well made that it is almost the equal of 
The newest cotton embroideries show 


pretty; some of the new ones show a part of the 
design worked in fillet lace, which is rather heavy 
and has asquare mesh. Cluny, Irish and fillet lace 
combined with sheer embroidery, whether in the 
form of medallions or of galloons, will make hand- 
some trimmings for silk, linen and voile costumes 
and coat suits, as well as for those constructed of 
sheer cotton fabrics. 

There are attractive edgings of heavy embroid- 


ery and lace to be used all around the little linen | 
boleros and other varieties of the short coat. | 


Then if a few medallions that harmonize, but do 
not necessarily match, are laid on the body of the 
garment, and the material is cut away beneath, a 
smart little coat can be produced at small cost. It 
is not essential that the skirt should be ornamented 


in a similar manner, though, particularly in the | 
case of the white linen suit, a certain amount of | 


trimming adds to the handsome appearance. 


Fine laces—those which are generally known as 


| net top laces—will be much used for the construc- | 


tion of yokes, chemisettes and guimpes. For these 
the all-over lace is better, while flouncing to match 
Narrow ruffles of fine lace, 
and all-overs and dotted net are used for the elbow 


| sleeves of handsome costumes, a cap of the dress 


material or a short, slashed sleeve falling partly 


| over the lace sleeve. 


White Chantilly lace will be very peety for the 
neck and sleeves of evening and bri 


white. The owners of rare old black or white lace 
shawls may thus be able to turn them to good ac- | 
count. What could be handsomer than a white 
lace shawl as the drapery for a bridal costume? 
The black lace shawl could be made over a white 


| chiffon or silk lining into a handsome waist. 


Coats and mantles for dress occasions are fre- | 
quently trimmed with long, pendent ornaments. 
These are made of silk braid or cord, and finished | 
with silk tassels. They are fastened at either side | 
of the front under a round ornament, and are | 
intended to be loosely knotted. 


Some of these braids are | 


Machine embroidery is | 





THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FIT TING” 
CORSETS 


They are called “Glove-Fitting” because they 
fit as well and feel as comfortable 
as a fine kid glove 











al gowns. It | 
| has been many years since Chantilly lace has been | 
in fashion, and now it is being shown chiefly in | 


Write to-day for our 
Family Footwear 
Catalogue. It’s free 


RICE HUICHINS 
Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (Gi) 


ALL AMERICA | 
WOMAN’S SMART SPRING OXFORD 


It’s a pleasure to know and a com- 
fort to feel that your footwear 
is correct in style and exclusive in 
design. When you wear Rice & 
Hutchins shoes both comfort and 
style are yours at small expense. 





Style No. 2090 
Patent Colt 
Oxford Tie. 


Large eyelets, high 
heel, flexible turn sole. 
Very dainty and exclusive. 
Elite last. 
Per Pair from your Dealer 
or 25c. extra by mail. 


Wearers of our Shoes are comfortably, 
tastefully and economically shod. 


Ask your Dealer for Shoes made by 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 
11 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








$3.5 
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A Stylish 





For 
Childrens 
Spring 
Dresses 


When 
buying Spring 
wash suits for your 
boy or girl you will 
not appreciate what at- 
tractive and stylish garments 
await you until you see those 


bearing this label in lavender and white 
i 

| 

4 ; MANCHESTER 
1 GALATEA 


stitched on each piece of the garment. 


Ask your dealer about them. They 
come in a wide variety of patterns and 
solid colors; and because of careful 
making they possess beauty and neat- 
ness not found in many ready-made 
garments for children. For wear no 
fabric ever woven surpasses Hydegrade 


Manchester Galatea. 


By the yard Hydegrade Manchester 
Galatea is sold in many patterns and 
shades at dry goods stores everywhere. 
For little men’s suits and children’s 
dresses it has style, neatness, beauty, 
iron-like durability and permanency of 
color and finish, no matter how many 
times washed. Very popular for outing 
suits and shirtwaists. 20c yd. 


"ax" [Hydegrade) 


If not at your dealer’s, write aud be supplied. 
Samples and booklet free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Makers of Hydegrade Textiles. 
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[Hydegrade 
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SAID Surmosy pue sossy] “soIpey 404 


Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only) 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle body and 
corset cover effect at top, beautifully trimmed with torchon lace. 
“Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attachment over the shoulder 
Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN’S, STYLE 99A, age 1 to 14 ’ 50 Cents 
MISSES’, STYLE 199,agel2toig. .. . . 75 Cents 
Descriptive Catalogue free. For sale everywhere 


The C.N.Chadwick Co.,4th Av. & Baltic St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 























PRINCESS CHIC 


are the only supporters that adbsolutely 
improve every figure, and do not require 


a harness to get results. May be worn 
either with or without corsets. 
They are adjustable to any front effect 
desired and are always comfortable. 
They do not drag on the muscles of the 
back, on the contrary are a support. 
We will send direct if you have any difficulty in 
them of hy A merchant. Price, mercerized 


cents, satin Colors, white, black, pink 
or blue. Kindly give waist measure in ordering. 


A. STEIN & CO., Sole Manufacturers 
319 West Congress St., Chicago 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 
Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


their full names and addresses. 


A Remnant of Fine Lawn 

In what way can I make use of a remnant I have 
of fine white lawn? A yard and a quarter is the 
amount of the material. Economy. 

You should be able to make half a dozen dainty 
ties. These ties are to be used over the collar of a 
lingerie waist, and are long enough to carry around 
the neck, across in the back and tie in a bow under 
the chin. Tear into strips the full length of your 
lawn, each strip being three inches and a half wide; 
finish the torn sides with a tiny hem and the ends 
with an inch-wide hem, edged 
with a narrow lace ruffle. 


A Coat from Limited Material 

Have you a pattern for a girl’s 

box-coat that will not require 

more material than a yard and 

a half of fifty-four-inch dark 

blue serge? The child takes the 
pattern for an eight-year size. 
M. A. 


We have a variety of coat pat- 
terns. The newest in cut and 
style is pattern No. 3038 (price 
fifteen cents). It will be found 
an easy one to use, as it is cut 
in only three pieces. It has 
plain coat-sleeves. The seams 
joining the sleeves at the arm’s-eye are covered bya 
tuck which extends to the bottom of the coat. This 
tuck should be stitched part-way down. A shaped 
collar finishes the neck. It would be pretty to use 
braid to simulate a collar and to trim the sleeves. 


3038 


Spring Coats for Little Boys 
What will be the popular spring styles in coats 
for little boys of five and six? MotTHER’s Boy. 
The little men will wear coats as severe in 
| style as ‘‘father’s,” of dark blue serge, gray mixed 
tweed, or tan covert cloth. 


Pink Gowns for Bridesmaids 
Please suggest a style suitable for my brides- 
maids. We have selected a cross-barred muslin of a 
pale pink shade for the material. SPRING BRIDE. 
I like your choice of the material and the color. 
As silk muslin is so soft the skirt may be a gored 
model slightly shirred at 
the top, leaving the front 
gore plain and trimming ° 
the bottom of the skirt with 
two flounces, and the 
flounces with two small 
ruffles attached with a 
gathered heading. Three 
rows of shirrings may My 
gather the upper edges of 
the flounces. 
Make the bodice with a 
tiny, V-shaped yoke of all- 
over lace, and trim the 
shoulders with a yoke- 
shaped collar of the same 
| lace, trimming both yoke 
| and collar with the small- 2811-2665 
est of bias folds of soft pink satin. Let the 
sleeves be entirely of the same all-over lace, and 
formed of two ruffles and tight-fitting under-sleeves, 
made elbow-length. Trim the bias satin bands 
and the ruffles of the sleeves with tiny, gathered 
lace edging. The girdle must be of the satin. 

If patterns are desired send for waist pattern No. 
2811 and skirt pattern No. 266s, fifteen cents each. 


A Mohair Shirtwaist Suit 
I have a silver-gray mohair waist I wish to re- 
model. Each side front is made with three 
backward-turning tucks which give the effect of a 
box-plait at the centre front. The sleeves are 
plain leg-o’-mutton style. I also have the skirt, for 
which I used your skirt pattern No. 2077. The 
whole suit is good, but it lacks style. H. O. S. 
The skirt does not need any change, but the 
waist will be vastly improved if it is cut out for a 
rounded yoke, and this opening filled by a yoke of 
white taffeta. Astock collar of 
the silk is needed also. Cover 
the silk quite closely with rows 
of narrow, gray silk soutache 
braid. Trim the rounded edges 
where the yoke and waist join 
with gray silk-fibre braid, an 
inch wide; you should have no 
difficulty in doing this if you are 
careful to select braid with a 
draw-thread. Trim the sleeves 
with the same braid. The pat- 
| tern for this waist, No. 2636, 
| may be obtained for fifteen cents. 

















To Renovate a Beaver Hat 
How shall I clean my light- 
blue beaver hat? H. M. 
Cover your hat with powdered borax, leaving it 
on the hat for an hour. Brush the borax into 
the beaver with a soft toothbrush, shake the 
borax out when soiled, and your hat will be clean. 


2636-2077 


An Auburn-Haired Bride 


I have auburn hair and rather a high color. 
What shade should I wear for my ‘‘going-away 
gown”? PoLty. 


A golden brown is always becoming to a person 
of your coloring. , 














If you are going to decorate your house, send to us at onc 


for our complete sample Book of 1907 Styles at factory prices. 


WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE 
Sparfeld Wall Paper Co., Dept. H, Buffalo, | 











Correspondents should use 


Elbow Sleeves 
Will elbow sleeves be as popular as ever this 
coming spring and summer? ANXIOUS. 
Yes, they will be used on blouses, dress-waists 
and jackets. Look at the designs of blouses on 
another page in this issue of THE JOURNAL, and 
you can see for yourself how popular they will be. 


Lingerie Blouses 

Will lingerie blouses still be in sufficiently good 
style to warrant my making some new ones ? 

Kitty. 

You will not find your time 
wasted if you make yourself 
new lingerie blouses, for they 
will be as much used as ever, 
both plain and embroidered. 


Bloomer Suits for Little Boys 

My little boy of three years 
needs new dresses. Am I not 
right in thinking the little 
Russian dresses with bloomer 
trousers the correct things for 
him to wear? 

A MOTHER OF MANY. 

Nothing can be nicer for the 

little man than the bloomer 


2944 ; . 
suits. We have patterns for 


these dresses with the under-arm seams very | 
much on the bias, to give plenty of spring where | 


most needed. These are best made in strong ging- 
hams, light-weight piqués and linens. Pattern 
No. 2944 (fifteen cents) is extremely simple. It has 


a bias opening from left to right, and may be 


trimmed with a braid to form a surplice front. 
Use the same braid to trim the collar. 


A Baby’s Carriage Robe 


What can I make for a present that I wish to 
give to a tiny baby? I am not a good needle- 
woman, neither can I crochet nor knit. 

BaBy’s GODMOTHER. 


A yard of white double-faced eiderdown bound 


with pink and white Pompadour ribbon makes a | 


charming carriage blanket for a baby, and you 
should not find it difficult to make. If you do not 
object to the extra expense a large bow of the same 
ribbon tacked to the centre 
of the blanket is attractive. 


An Evening Wrap 

I require a wrap (not a 
coat) for long trolley-rides, 
and it must be suitable to 
use in the evenings over 
dressy gowns. 

NINETEEN. 

What could be nicer than 
a “Red Riding-Hood 
Cape,” made of broad- 
1 cloth? It will be found 
easy to make, as the edges 
may be left unfinished, and 
no lining will be needed ex- 
cept for the hood, which 
will require silk of the same shade as the broad- 
cloth. A golden brown or a tan color will be found 
as desirable as red. 
circular cape, No. 2090, at fifteen cents. 


2090 


A Hand-Made Gift 

My niece will graduate in June. 
make for an appropriate gift ? 

O_p AUNT Mary. 

Do you not think a Duchesse lace fan would 
please her? THE JOURNAL has a transfer pattern 
for a Duchesse lace design. You can readily pur- 
chase the sticks and mount the fan yourself when 
the lace design is finished. Order pattern No. 
2853, price fifteen cents. 


What can I 


The Graduation Gown 

I wish to make my graduation dress of white 
figured net. Please suggest easy patterns, as 1 am 
going to make the dress myself. 

COLLEGE SENIOR. 

A small-figured, white net will 
make a charming dress. You 
will find skirt pattern No. 2379 
effective and also simple to 
make. It is formed of three 
straight sections, each gathered 
at the top and joined to the one 
above, the highest one being 
gathered or shirred to the waist- 
band. These sections may each 
be trimmed with two groups of 
tucks. 

Waist pattern No. 3071 is 
suitable for the waist. It opens 
in the back and the waist por- 
tion is gathered to a small, 
round yoke. There are shaped shoulder pieces to 
which are attached foundation-sleeves, and on 
these are mounted two gathered ruffles separated 
by a band. Make the yoke and the shoulder 
pieces of all-over lace, and use deep lace edging 
for the gathered ruffles. A net dress is greatly 
improved if lined with chiffon, but this is not essen- 
tial. Of course, you will have a slip foundation- 


3071-2379 


lining of white silk or lawn to wear under your | 


net gown. Get patterns No. 3071 and No. 2379, 
fifteen cents each. 
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Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the 
number, and inclosing the price as stated (10 or 15 cents for each number) to the Pattern Bureau, 
State also the waist and hip measures in ordering skirts; 
the bust measure for waists ; and for children’s patterns the age, length of back and breast measurement. | GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, om 


We have a pattern for this 














New Colors for 


Shirt Waists 





Your shirt waist demonstrates the dependence 
of one thing upon another. 

Do you realize that it makes or mars your out- 
ward appearance? 


your 
or standing, 


Your coat or skirt may be all right, but 
shirt waist shows most, seated 
indoors or out. 

Here is a hint and some facts. 

Waists of any material, winter or summer, day or 
evening, are easily transformed by Diamond Dyes. 

If you want an assortment of new colors and 
color harmonies for your old shirt waists at trifling 
cost, you will find that 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


Don't be humbugged by «yes which promise to color Wool 
and Silk (Animal material) and Cottun and Mixed goods 
(Vegetalle material), the same color with the same dye. 

You can't color Cotton and Mixed goods (Vegetable mate- 
rial) and Wool and Silk (Animal material) equally well with 
the same dye,— it is a chemical impossibility. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton will color any fabric as well as any 
one dye in the world, in other words, as well as is chemically 


possible; but fur particular coloring, Diamond Dyes furnish 
you with one set of dyes of one strength: for Cotton and Mixed 
goods (Vegetable material), and another set of dyes of a dif- 


ferent strength for Wool and Silk (Animal material). 


Diamond Dyes Make Home Dyeing Scientific 


Remember— Diamond Dyes insure your success because they 
are the only dyes which put home dyeing on an adsolute/y 
scientific basis,—where success is a scientific certainty. 

If you are dyeing Cotton, Linen, or Mixed goods, ask for 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, 
ask for Diamond Dyes for lVool. Of course, it sounds easy 
to trust to chance and use one dye for both, but unless econ- 
omy is successful it isn't read economy. 

Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your 
dealer's naine and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and 
we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, 
a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, 
all free. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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The Ideal Shoe Tree 


a long flexible steel spring, wooden-tipped at 
the toe, exerts a constant pressure where 
needed to preserve that smart, new appear- 
ance of the shoe. 

Itis the only Tree for damp shoes. 

It is the only Tree for the traveler; weighs 
about 2 ounces per pair; is not bulky. It 
won’t wrinkle the lining. Any one can adjust it. 

‘The Ideal is nota last. 


It will keep all your shoes in shape, 
no matter what their style. 


Keep Your Shoes Well for 25 cts. 


Order a pair now. If your dealer does not carry the 
Ideal, send us his name and 25 cents, with the size of 
your shoe, and we will send you a pair post paid. 
Nickel plated ones, 10 cents extra. 


Newport Foundry & Machine Corp., Newport, R. I. 














NECKWEAR S 


Does NotScratch the Neck 
Dothle Bone“ Endless Loop 
Covered with Silk—Black or White 


5, A Card of Three 
1%,/2, 2%, 2% and 2% ims. 


ft Tryune can be had ia 
Belt and Girdle sets; 34% and 
3% inches, at 10 and 15 cents 
per set (3 to a set.) 
Manufactured by 
Schloss-Speier Co. 
th Ave.and 21st St.,NewYork 





CENTS EACH FOR SHEET MUSIC 
Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music 

Instruction Books. Send three two-cent stamps 

sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. 























You Know What It Is— 


Mrs. Housewife— 


to bring out a jar from your precious store of preserves, in proud anticipation of giving 
your family and guests rare proof of your fine art in cookery—only to find the priceless 
contents SPOILED! You know WHAT it is—the disappointment—humiliation—tears even! 

BUT—do you know WHY itis? ‘Oh, it’s just my bad luck!”’’ you exclaim. 

It isn’t at all. No matter what kind of jar you use, or how tightly any patent lid 
may lock, the perfect safe-keeping of your preserves depends entirely on the seal—that is, 
the rubber jar ring. 

You just bought your jar rings loose—didn’t you? Soiled, stained, stretched, hardened, 
twisted things—some of them you even had to throw away! ALL such jar rings—the 
loose-in-bulk kind —are made of very inferior, impure waste rubber — dumped in barrels, 
packed down by tramping under foot, shipped to the jobber, opened by him, dumped in 
boxes, sold to the grocer, who at last piles them on a grimy shelf or show-case for you to buy. 
Like as not, they lie in the dust a season or two before youdo buy. (Tempting thought!) 

First, loose jar rings are badly made, then made worse by uncleanly, injurious 
handling, and you must entrust the safety of your precious preserves to the keeping of 
such unsafe, unsavory things. MUST? It has always been a case of MUST, but 
NOW, WE make it a case of MUSTN’T! Cleanliness alone makes it imperative for you, 
and every housewife, when sealing preserves, to use ONLY 


& 


RUBBER 
sh Nes 


See how carefully PARUCO Jar Rings are packed! Each dozen fitted smoothly and snugly in a round, 
dust-proof box, and one dozen such boxes packed and sealed again in alarge cacton. Even if you only buy 
one dozen, yours are the first hands to ever touch them. So that they are not only clean, but in perfect 
shape and condition —round, flat, firmly elastic—as on the day they were made. 

But best of all is the QUALITY of PARUCO Jar Rings! The offensive impurities, which in other jar 
rings often taint and spoil fine fruit, are absolutely absent. The pure rubber is compounded to exactly 
correct consistency, then cut into perfect rings, so that once they are fitted to the jar and the top firmly secured, 
the seal is without a flaw, and there can be no ‘‘creeping’’ of the ring to break that seal. 

Ask your grocer for PARUCO Jar Rings. If he doesn’t have them— order by mail direct from us. 
Send ten cents and two cents postage for each dozen desired. 

“*Mason”’ jars, ‘‘ Lightning-seal”’ jars and ‘‘ Vacuum-seal”’ jars require rings of varying consistencies 

for perfect sealing. When buying or ordering PARUCO Jar Rings state which of these jars you use. 


PARUCO JAR RINGS COST EXACTLY THE SAME AS THE UNDESIRABLE 
LOOSE-IN-BULK KINDS. Judge for yourself how much less that will be in the end. 


INTERESTING BOOKLET MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 
Manufactured only by 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
NEW YORK, 1741 Broadway DETROIT, 237 Jefferson Avenue 
CHICAGO, 1241 Michigan Avenue CLEVELAND, 2134-6 East 
PHILADELPHIA, 615 North Broad Street Ninth Street 
BOSTON, 20 Park Square LONDON, 26 City Road 
BUFFALO, 717 Main Street 
ATLANTA, GA., 102 North 
Prior Street 
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Send for a Dainty, Little Thal Box 


In everything but size, an exact duplicate of the regular Colgate Talc box. 
The same convenient screw top, the same refinement of appearance and the 
same exquisitely perfumed, antiseptic powder. 





Let us mail it to you as an introduction to this wonderfully perfect toilet 
and nursery powder, so that when summer comes and its use increases, you will 
know from your own experience, that it is always best to insist on Colgate’s. 


These little boxes cannot be obtained at the stores. They are sent only 


as - upon your personal request, stating your preference as to kind you wish 
We couldn t (Violet or Cashmere Bouquet) and accompanied by 4 cents in stamps. 
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Oats Quality. 


Quaker Rice: 


package 10 cents. 


Quaker Cornmeal: 


surprise to you. 


Quaker Oats: 


quality. Large package to cents, 


Strengthening, 





Quaker Wheat Berries : 


A entirely new breakfast food; different in 
looks and flavor. 


Whole grains of wheat, 
puffed and toasted; crisp, delicious; eat it with 
cream and sugar, or straight from the package. 
All the good of the wheat, ready-to-eat; Quaker 
Large package 10 cents. 

Ask your grocer for it today. 
Other Quaker Oats Quality products: 


delicious, 
The unusual quality will be an agreeable 
3-pound package to cents. 


The best oatmeal made; the standard of oatmeal 


NOTE: The 1o-ceut price is not effective in the extreme south and the far west. 
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ready-to-eat. Large 
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Some to save 

Some to give away 

Some to use again 


Before you decide, | / 
Wash all with 
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at the change. Those 

you give away will 

please better, but the 
© number will grow 
Be small, for PEAR- 
a LINE will make 
4 most Wash _ Fabrics 
BS like NEW that 
fa) you ll get another 
age season's wear out of 
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>MORE MILLIONS USE \{ More 


Pearline 


q THAN EVER BEFORE 


neighbor that 


\| PEARLINE is the greatest known washer. 

i That it works without rubbing=hence does J 
j away with the worst of the Work and Wear 
# and Tear to which Women and Fabrics are 
j subjected by old bar soap methods. 






















































to Wash Clothes.” 




















Nothing can break or go wrong with 
the Majestic Washer. 

Extra large tub of Virginia White Cedar 
—the best wood known for washers, tub 
will never get mouldy or soggy. 

Inside of tub fully corrugated like a 
washboard. The tub is bound with our 
special electric-welded wire hoops sunk 
in grooves, too strong to break and can 
not fall off. 

The fly-wheel and improved roller-bear- 
ings make it the lightest running of all 
machines of its kind. 

Smooth, even motion; does not jerk or 
tear. 








all washers — very different from the clumsy old-model machines. 
a single one can she find that runs as smoothly, washes as thoroughly, and as surprisingly quick as the Guaranteed Majestic. 


Majestic we. Washer 


The 
New 


Tub of Virginia White Cedar 
Bound with Electric-Welded Wire Hoops 





It will pay any woman to buy a Majestic 
if only to wash her lace trimmed. waists, 
fine under-muslins and cena? yer sO 
soon destroyed by rubbing on@he wash- 
board. She’ll find they last twice as long. 
She can operate the Majestic herself and 
not even take the curl out of her hair. If 
you think this an extravagant statement 
just try it. Whether you wash fine lace, 
sheer linen, soft flannels or heavy blankets 
the perfectly balanced fly-wheel, on im- 
proved roller-bearings, almost makes the 
Majestic run itself, and washes every ar- 
ticle just as carefully as you possibly could 
by hand. No more streaked, spotted and 
poorly washed clothes—the “bad color’’ 
kind that poor washing machines turn out 
and that often come home from laundries. 

The Majestic abolishes all the steam and 
muss of washday. It’s steam-tight as well 
as water-tight, meaning dry floors and 
a house as free from odors as on any 





other day. 


Make washing a pleasant occupation. 
Get your clothes out into the pure air and 
the bright sunshine, so they’ll smell as 
sweet and fresh as the Majestic has made 
them snowy white. 

Blue Monday becomes a sunny day 
where the Majestic reigns on wash- 
day. 

When you try the Majestic you’ll under- 
stand how it has remedied both the “help”’ 
and self-help problems and is said to be 
the greatest labor-saving device of recent 
years. 

You get the Majestic right at home of a 
dealer you know and who guarantees it to 
you. We stand back of him with our 
iron-clad Guarantee. It doesn’t cost him 
anything to make good our claims to 
you. 

Whatever you do write today for our 
book, “A BETTER WAY TO WASH 
CLOTHES.” Needn’t enclose any stamps 
—just say you want the book. 


RICHMOND CEDAR WORKS 


210 Orleans Street, Richmond, Va. 


“A Better Way to Wash Clothes” 


Every housekeeper who sees this announcement should sit right down now and write for our little free book,‘‘A Better Way 
It demonstrates by actual photographs just the things she wants to know about the most scientific of 
Dear knows, there are washing machines enough, but not 

















The Majestic is steam-tight as well as 
water-tight. Gives out no odor of foul 
steam, makes no sloppy floors. 

No clutches, cams or springs to wear 
out or get out of order. 

No adjustments to make or throw off to 
get at the inside. Mechanism never 1n 
the way. Simply raise the lid. 

Washes just as well when turned slowly 
as rapidly. You can turn it either way 
and with either hand. 

The driving pinionis of dropped steel forg- 
ing as used in the best automobiles. Best 
means of attaching wringer. You can open 
and close the washer with the wringer on. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of June to avoid missing 
the next issue. Wecannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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E HAVE been busy these past weeks mak- 

ing arrangements to carry out the wishes of 

our readers as expressed in several thousand 
prize-offer letters recently. One of the most general 
desires expressed was for travel articles. ‘‘ Let us 
travel on paper this summer,’’ said several hundred ; 
‘* and, if possible,’’ said others, ‘‘ get Burton Holmes, 
the travel lecturer, to take us.’’ So we saw Mr. 
Holmes; he was most agreeable to the plan, and 
arrangements were at once closed. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE BURTON HOLMES will 

begin this travel series. But these articles will 

not be his lectures: they will be freshly written 
for this magazine, and have in them even more of that 
quality of personal observation which has made his 
lectures so successful. Mr. Holmes has also gone 
over his entire collection of several thousand pictures, 
and has chosen the best to illustrate his articles. And 
as pictures add so materially to ‘‘travelogues,’’ the 
illustration of these articles will be done by THe 
JOURNAL on rather a larger scale than usual —that 
is, Mr. Holmes’s text will be illustrated, and then, in 
each issue, the two pages in the centre of the maga- 
zine will be given over to additional pictures, so 
that we may follow Mr. Holmes over his entire route 


with the eye as well as with the mind. 
3 the beautiful Engadine Valley of Switzerland — 

the ‘* Valley of the Inn,”’ as it is called, from 
St. Moritz to Innsbruck. We will then go on a second 
trip with Mr. Holmes over the magnificent Tyrolian 
Alps, from The Dolomites over the Stelvio Pass to 
taly. From there we will pass into Southern Italy and 
be with Mr. Holmes, as he was so unexpectedly but so 
fortunately, at Vesuvius on the day when the great 
eruption of last year took place, and see this fearful 
wonder of the earth as it then looked. We will go in 
pictures as close to the mouth of the crater as any 
one dared to go: we will see the wonderful flow of 
lava down the mountain, the rain of ashes, the cyclone 
of cinders, and the flood of mud. The devastated 
villages buried twenty feet deep, the ruined homes, 
the fleeing people —the whole marvelous picture, as 
seen by Mr. Holmes and his photographing compan- 
ions, will be opened before us. And in this unusual 
way we will‘*‘ travel on paper’’ this summer through 
THE JOURNAL, ‘‘ personally conducted’? by a man 
who ranks today as not only one of the most success- 
ful travelers, but as one who has the ability to tell 
others what he sees. 


MR. HOLMES’S FIRST TRIP will take us into 


THE NEW ‘‘ JULIET’? ROMANCE willalso begin 

in the next issue, and so while we will be with Mr. 

Burton Holmes in Switzerland on one page we 
will, on another page, be on the deck of an ocean liner 
with ‘‘Juliet’’ and her merry companions bound for 
England: be made part of the beginnings of the 
romance of the story on deck: arrive on English 
shores with the fun, adventure and excitement of 
‘‘Juliet’s”’ trip well under way with the very first in- 
stallment. In fact, in order to make this possible, 
longer installments than usual will be given, so that 
the reader may be with “Juliet ’’and her party as long 
each month as possible. And as the entire atmos- 
phere of the romance is thoroughly ‘‘ summery,” it 
is ideally adapted to the summer issues through 
which it will run. 


THE DESIRE FOR SHORT STORIES seems so 
pronounced that we gave fourteen in the last 
issue of THE JOURNAL: the largest number ever 
given in one issue of the magazine. Of course, the 
**Personal’’ nature of this issue precludes the giving of 
any. But we are now preparing another issue entirely 


WE WERE DELIGHTED with the chorus of 

praise accorded the Fashion Department in the 

hundreds of prize-offer letters that came to us. 
Still, there were some criticisms, and just ones, too. 
These were carefully noted and some suggestions have 
already been carried out in this issue: others will 
come along later. Several suggestions were excel- 
lent, and while they called for a large additional 
expense to carry them out, we shall nevertheless 
adopt them, and new plans are now under way. 
These plans are rather large, for they mean not only 
the retention of all that is in the Fashion Department 
now, but additions and improvements as well. Very 
shortly we will surprise our readers in the way we 
mean to carry them out —that is, the scale on which 
they wiil be presented. 

Meantime, we thank all who wrote to us about the 
Fashion Department, and Mrs. Ralston awards the 
prizes to the following : 

First Prize ($50)—Mrs. J. S. McIntosh, Illinois. 

SECOND PRIzE ($20)—Mrs. A. C. Lyon, Massachusetts. 
THIRD Prize ($15)—Mrs. William Horatio Brown, Virginia. 
FourtTH PrRizE ($10)—Eleanor P. Jones, Pennsylvania. 
FirtH Prize ($5)—Mrs. James A. Kincaid, Kansas. 

Though not prize-winners checks were also sent to the fol- 
lowing. as their suggestions were so good: Mary Carleton 
Case, New York; Flora C. Thomas, New York; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Evans, Canada; Mrs. E. H. Scott, Michigan; Mrs. Fred 
Hanger, Missouri; Mrs. J. A. Town, Canada; Ola Martin- 
Lawson, Michigan; Emma M. Longstreet, Minnesota; Mrs. 
Perry J. Payne, Oregon; Clara B. Frink, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. G. C. Grisins, Wisconsin; Mrs. Willard G. Parker, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. C. C. Howard, New York. 

is thought to be ‘‘ queer.’? Some years ago 


8 there was sucha girl in a small town whom her 
family thought ‘* queer ’’— that is, she had uncommon 
thoughts and she liked to do things different from 
prescribed usages. Of course that is dangerous — 
especially in a sma!l community. And this girl found 
it so. But she couldn’t help it, she says. ‘‘ The 
moment a thing was decreed to be wrong, that instant 
it was the only thing I cared to do.” They were 
‘* dreadful’’ : some of the light-hearted escapades of 
this ‘* queer girl’’ —that is, her neighbors thought so, 
but she, never! And she doesn’t now, when she is a 
wife and a mother of girls herself. And recently by 
her own fireside she wrote out ‘* The Chronicles of a 
Queer Girl,’’ one of the most rollicking manuscripts 
that an author has sent to THe JOURNAL office for 
many aday. The young and their elders will both 
chuckle over it, and in order that our readers may 
enjoy it as quickly as possible it is now being 
got ready and will begin in an early issue. The 
‘* Chronicles’’ are, in every sense, a treat! 


LET A GIRL BE UNLIKE OTHER GIRLS and she 


HENRY VAN DYKBP’S new work isalso ours, and 

this is, truly, one of the most charming pieces of 

work which this master of charming work has 
done. Few writers can tell what he wants to tell so 
ably and so exquisitely as can the author of *‘ Little 
Rivers,’’ ‘‘ The Blue Flower ’”’ and other books. And 
in this new piece of work he surpasses himself because 
he is on new ground—ground which for a lifetime 
Doctor van Dyke has desired to tread, but which he 
was never able todo untilnow. With almost a boyish 
zest and delight he threw himself into this new piece 
of work, the desire of so many years, and so the 
readers of this magazine have, in every respect, a 
treat in store for them from Doctor van Dyke’s pen. 
This new serial will run through a number of issues, 
and it is not unlikely that our readers will wish it 
would, like Tennyson’s brook, run on forever. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN and her sister, Nora 
Archibald Smith, have long been engaged in 
making a selection of the most rollicking 


A Chance for Girls 
To Make Some Pin-Money 


ANY a girl has by some very simple plan or 

device improved her health, and Dr. Emma E. 

Walker, of THE JouRNAL's editorial staff, would 
like to know from these girls how they did it, 

What we mean is this: some girl may have im- 
proved her health by a certain kind of bath; by 
adopting some new kind of exercise different from 
that to which she had been accustomed; by some 
sensible little change in her routine of life, or in her 
diet ; by the adoption of an early instead of a late bed 
hour—in short, a simple way by which a girl may 
have materially bettered her health that other girls 
may follow. 

If you have done this write Doctor Walker about 
it; state clearly your condition as you knew it before 
you tried to improve it, what you did to improve it, 
and the result. Aufl do not use more than two hun- 
dred and fifty words. Write your name and address, 
but neither will be printed if you so desire. 

Twenty-five dollars ($25) will be paid for the best 
article, and ten dollars ($10) for each of the next 
ten or fifteen that are available, dependent upon how 
many good contributions there are. 

No manuscripts will be returned: unused ones will 
be destroyed : desirable ones will be paid for at once 
upon conclusion of their reading. 

Send, not later than May 15, to 


DOCTOR WALKER'S PERSONAL BOX 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 


The Journal’s Cover This Month 


N ARTIST who has not appeared on one of THE 
f JOURNAL covers for years contributes the beautiful 
Grecian design this month, Mr. Albert Herter. No 
more refined or exquisite picture could a girl have 
in her summer room than this charming conception 
by Mr. Herter of a late Greek festival of Arcadian 
character. Many readers will no doubt like to have 
a copy of it. So we have had a separate edition 
printed in the original colors, just like the cover, 
but without advertising on the back. Copies will be 
sent on application, postpaid, for ten cents. 


We Want Your Very Best Recipes 
And Will Pay Well for All We Can Use 


‘END those which you have had in your family 
for years and know to be good. We do not 
care for anything copied from a book or magazine ; we 
want only what YOU YOURSELF HAVE USED OVER AND 
OVER AGAIN with unvarying success ; what you regard 
as the cnoicest recipes you possess — your own home 
recipes. Write clearly on only one side of the paper, 
and do not be afraid to make your meaning too:plain. 
You are welcome to send two recipes — but not more 
than two—in each of the following classes : 


The Best Dishes for Breakfast 

The Best Ways to Use “Left-Overs” 
The Best Dishes for Invalids 

The Best Dishes for Dessert 

The Best Southern Dishes 

The Best Canadian Dishes 


For what we consider to be the best recipe in-each ° 


class ten dollars ($10) will be paid; for every other 
recipe accepted (and we want a goodly number) 
five dollars ($5) will be paid. It will be impossible 
to answer letters from contributors. — If their offerings 
prove acceptable the money promised will be paid as 
soon as possible. Whatever cannot be used will be 
destroyed. To avoid confusion and simplify the 
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given over to stories for summer reading. Because — rhymes for little folks that have been written in every work of examining what is sent each class of recipes om 
so many have asked for short stories we have thought land. These two lovers of children have scoured the must positively be inclosed wali separate envelope, 5 
it wise not to give so many continued stories as we books of nearly all languages for the best of these with te bee wh ri wang sta me a marked for Sy 
did last year. Still, we shall have a variety, at any rhymes, and who could be better qualified to select the special class for which it is intended ; for example : 
rate. For next month we shall begin not only the the best than the author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas THE RECIPE EDITOR 
| ‘Juliet’? serial, but another charming one called Carol’”’ and ‘‘ Patsy,’’ and her sister? THE JOURNAL The Ladies’ Home Journal 
9, ‘‘ The House in the Water,” by the famous Canadian heard of this collection and induced the two searchers Philadelphia ~X 
™| writer and lover of all outdoors, Charles G. D. for children’s jingles to let this magazine have the best —_ ‘Breakfast Recipes) = 
)| Roberts. Altogether different from any story we of all they had found. They were glad to do this, Be careful to observe this rule if you are interested o 
| have ever published in the magazine, it is one of the and just as soon as a selection Hore be —— pace in more than one class. Remember that ‘I 
most delightful of its class, and takes us into the the jingles will be given to THE JOURNAL children anc 
| woods oad near to Nature’s heart in a most intimate ret nr We hope to give them in the July May 31 is the Last Day We Can Receive at This 
x) sense. lenue. Office Any Recipes Intended for This Series x 
a : 
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A Boy-Painter’s Wonderful Angel 

Vasari tells the story of Leonardo da Vinci as 
a boy painting an angel in one of his master’s 
pictures so perfectly that the master, beaten by 
his boy-pupil, never touched colors again. Is 
the story true and is the picture now in existence ? 

History. 
The picture is Verrocchio’s “‘Baptism of 
Christ,” and is today hanging in the Academy at 
Florence. There are two angels in the picture, 
and the one farthest to the left is certainly painted 
by a different hand from the hand that painted 
the rest of the picture. Whether Leonardo 
ainted it or not would be hard to determine, 
But it is not improbable. He was Verrocchio’s 
upil. The story seems to be confirmed in part 
G the picture itself. That Verrocchio threw 
down his brush and never painted again sounds a 

little too dramatic for truth. xe: P. 


A Poet Who was a Millionaire’s Secretary 


Did one of the most famous American poets 
ever act as secretary to a millionaire? If so, 
who? Q. M. V. 


For seventeen years Fitz-~Greene Halleck, well 
known as the author of ‘‘Marco Bozzaris,” of 
the poetical tribute to Joseph Rodman Drake, 
and of many other popular verses, acted as 
secretary and confidential agent for John Jacob 
Astor, by whom he was appointed one of the 
original trustees of the Astor Library in New 
York. 


The First Ice Cream in America 


When was ice cream first used in this coun- 
try? A. M. L. 


At an entertainment given in Philadelphia by 
Martha Washington. At that time ice cream 
was called ‘‘frozen custard,’’ and it was then 
served under that name. 


Where the Paper for Our Money is Made 


I have heard that only one firm or man makes 
the paper used in our currency, and would like 
to know who it is and where the paper is made. 

M. J. B. 


All the distinctive paper used by the United 
States Government for printing our paper money 
and national bank notes is manufactured under 
annual contract by the firm of Crane and Com- 
pany, at Dalton, Massachusetts. The paper 
used for postage stamps and internal revenue 
stamps is of an inferior quality to the aged used 
for money, and is manufactured by other paper- 
makers. 


What the Voyage of Columbus Cost 


Will you tell me the exact cost of Columbus’s 
expedition ? ee 

Some one with more time than the rest of us 
has recently discovered that to equip the expe- 
dition which discovered America cost just twenty- 
eight hundred dollars, while the entire cost of the 
discovery amounted to about seventy-two hun- 
dred. Cobembus himself drew a salary of three 
hundred and twenty dollars a year, while his 
captains received a hundred and eighty dollars 
apiece, and his crew the great sum of two dollars 
and a quarter a month. 


How to Appreciate Real Art 


How should you say that one could learn 
truly to appreciate real art? G. W. H. 


Familiarize yourself with the best examples of 
the different arts. If you wish to learn to , pe 
ciate g try, read only good poetry; if you 
wish to enjoy music intelligently, hear only the 
best music. So far as you can, loop in the com- 
pany of the best artists in the various arts. Sup- 

lement this habit by careful reading of such 
ks as Mr. Gustav Kobbé’s ‘‘ How to Appre- 
ciate Music,” Mr. Charles H. Caffin’s ‘‘ How to 
Study Pictures,” and the three books by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, ‘‘The Appreciation of Sculp- 
ture,” ‘“‘How to Judge Architecture” and ‘‘The 
Appreciation of Pictures.” 


A Club Program for Music Study 


Please outline a program for the study of 
music by a club for one year, giving subjects, 
books of reference, and so on. c. &. 


History—‘‘ The Study of the History of Music,” 
E. Dickinson. This work lays out a course 
and poe a bibliography. Material 
enough for several years’ study is here, but a 
selection is easily made. 

. H. H. Parry’s ‘‘ Evolution of the Art of 
Music” (essential). 

Form AND MeEtHop—‘‘Musical Forms,” E. 
Pauer. 

‘*Studies in Modern Music,” W. H. Hadow, 
second series, pages 3-76. 

“What is Good Music ?”’ W. J. Henderson. 

“How to Listen to Music,”’ H. E. Krehbiel. 

AEstHETICS—“Elements of the Beautiful in 

usic,”’ E. Pauer. 

“Studies in Modern Music,” W. H. Hadow, 
first series, pages 3-68. 

‘* Esthetics of Musical Art,’ Dr. F. Hand. 

“*The Beautiful in Music,’”’ E. Hanslick. 

‘‘The Boundaries of Music and Poetry,” 
W. A. Ambros. 

(The last two present opposing views.) 

SpEcIAL CriticisM—‘‘ Beethoven and His Nine 
Symphonies,”’ Sir George Grove. 

**Beethoven’s Piano Works,’’ Theodore 
Marx. 

“Chopin, Man and Musician,” James 
Huneker. 

“*Mezzotints in Modern Music,” James 
Huneker. 

cae, Jemet Huneker. 

‘*Musical Studies,” Ernest Newman. 

**Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” H. E. 
Krehbiel. 


When a Week was Ten Days 
How long did the French keep up their experi- 
ment of a ten-day week ? D. E. 


About eight months, from Sunday, November 
24, 1793, when the new Republican calendar 
was issued, until Monday, July 28, 1794, when 
Robespierre was beheaded. A few extremists 
may have continued its observance until the 
Jacobin Club was closed in January, 1795, by 
erder of the Convention. But long before 
Robespierre’s death the masses had begun to 
slacken in their ardor for a ten-day week, the 
stretch of nine work-days being found, after a 
short trial, to be too exhausting; and early in 
1794, after the Hébertists, who had abolished 
religious worship and set up a Goddess of Reason, 
had been seized and condemned to death, the 
pendulum of popular habit began to swing back 
to the old seven-day week. ‘The arbitrary cal- 
endar, in which the Year One was fixed to have 
begun on September 22, 1792, the date of the 
proclamation of the French Republic, with its 
division into twelve months, Fike its prede- 
cessors, arranged in four groups of three months, 
each fof thirty days, was observed for some 
years; but the division of the thirty days of 
each month into three decades, of which the tenth 
days should be days of rest, was gradually 
allowed to become a dead letter even by its most 
earnest supporters. 


Our First Composer of Music 


Who was the first composer of music in the 
United States ? E. B. 

This question cannot be answered with cer- 
tainty. Probably it was Francis Hopkinson, of 
Philadelphia, who died in 1791. See O. G. 
Sonneck’s ‘‘Francis Hopkinson and James 
Lyon,” published in Washington for the author. 

r. Sonneck is assistant in the Congressional 
Library, and knows more about our early music 
than any one else does. 


Modern Irish Art 


Please tell me something about modern Irish 
art. L. R. V. 

I have no knowledge of it. No doubt there are 
artists in Dublin and elsewhere who do good 
work on their native heath, and possibly some of 
them go to London to swell the list of so-called 
English painters; but history has as yet no 
record of them. Muther’s ‘‘ History of Modern 
Painting” is silent about them. The supple- 
ment (1902) of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
speaks of the Scotch but not the Irish painters, 
and even that Irish painter-writer, George 
Moore, has yet to exploit his own countrymen. 
There are probably no artists there of world-wide 
significance. KC LB. 

The Highest-Priced Postage Stamp 

What is the highest price ever paid for a post- 
age stamp? L. M. 

It is believed to be $7200, the price at which 
the Prince of Wales bid in the famous two-penny 
stamp of the Island of Mauritius at an auction 
sale some years ago. 


Life, History and Art of France 

Kindly suggest a course of reading relating to 
the life, history and art of France. M.S. C. 

E. S. Kirkland’s ‘‘Short History of France.” 

T. E. Watson’s ‘‘Story of France.” 

C. Bearne’s ‘‘Pictures of the Old French 
Court.” 

A. Lebon’s ‘‘ Modern France.” 

W. C. Brownell’s ‘‘ French Traits.” 

P. G. Hamerton’s ‘‘Round My House.” 

Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Essays on French Novelists.” 

Books relating especially to Paris are: 

Theodore Child’s ‘‘The Praise of Paris.” 

Richard Whiteing’s ‘‘The Paris of Today.” 

B. E. Martin and Charlotte Martin’s ‘‘'The 
Stones of Paris in History and Letters.” 

Novels based on French history are: 

Dumas’s ‘‘The Three Guardsmen,” ‘‘Twenty 
Years After,” ‘‘The Viscount of Bragelonne,” 
“The Queen’s Necklace,” ‘‘The Regent’s 
Daughter.” 

Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Notre Dame,” ‘‘The Man 
Who Laughs,” ‘‘ Ninety-Three.”’ 

Balzac’s ‘‘Catharine de Medici,” 
Chouans,” ‘‘The Gondreville Mystery.” 

Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘‘Madame ‘Thérése,”’ 
“‘The Conscript,” ‘‘The Invasion of France in 
1814.” 


‘*The 


The Real Meaning of “ High Jinks” 

I have often heard it said that ‘‘they’re having 
high jinks,’”’ meaning lively, uproarious fun. 
How did this queer phrase originate? A. W. 

“*High Jinks” is really the name of a curious 
kind of game or revel of unknown antiquity. 
References to it are to be found in the plays of the 
old English dramatists. It was also popular in 
Scotland in Sir Walter Scott’s time, and he de- 
scribes it in ‘‘Guy Mannering.” The members 
of the company were chosen by lot to assume fic- 
titious characters or to recite a certain number of 
comic or satirical verses in a particular order. If 
any departure from the characters or mistake in 
repeating the verses was made, forfeits of various 
ridiculous kinds had to be paid. 


Representative Historical Novels 
Please give a list of representative historical 
novels in English. 5. §j. Tt. 


Walter Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe” and ‘‘Rob Roy”; 
Lytton’s ‘‘ The Last of the Barons” ; Thackeray’s 
**Henry Esmond”; Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne.” The word “historical” as descriptive 
of a novel must be used in the widest possible 
sense. Scott’s ‘‘Quentin Durward” is in one 
sense an historical story. Its central figure is 
Louis XI of France, and it is in many ways 
an accurate picture of the time, but it is very 
doubtful whether it is a true interpretation 
of King Louis; and it is historical largely 
in the sense that it deals with an actual back- 
ground rather than with the verities of personal 
history. 


Shakespeare’s Tribute to a Queen 


“es 


Is it true that somewhere in ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Shakespeare paid a poetical 
compliment to Mary, Queen of Scots? 

W. D. Q. 

It is, although, owing to the reigning Tudors, 
it is so masked as to escape the observation of 
the unsuspecting reader. In Act II, Scene I, 
occur these lines: 

“Thou remembrest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song: 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid's music.” 


The “mermaid” is here Mary, Queen of 
Scots; the “dolphin,” the Dauphin of France 
whom Mary married; the ‘‘rude sea” means the 
Scotch rebels; and the ‘‘stars that shot from their 
spheres” were the Earl of Northumberland, the 
Earl of Westmoreland and the Duke of Norfolk, 
who sprang from their allegiance to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Albeit so obscurely veiled, Brewer con- 
siders these lines ‘‘the most elegant and poetical 
compliment ever paid to woman.” 


The Head on Our Cent 


Is the Indian profile on the cent an ideal or a 
real head? M. C. M. 


Curiously enough, the head on the cent is not 
an Indian hood at all. It is the head of the late 
Mrs. Sarah Longacre Keen, the former secretary 
of the Philadelphia branch of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Methodist Church, 
when she was a child about six years old. Her 
father was an engraver of the Philadelphia Mint, 
and when a delegation of Northwestern Indians 
to Washington visited Philadelphia and were 
taken to the Mint, he invited them to his house. 
There one of the chiefs took a fancy to the little 
girl, and removing his feathered headdress put it 
on her. One of the company present made a 
sketch of her profile, and later her father en- 
graved the sketch and entered the result in the 
competition for a design for the cent, which was 
about te be issued. The engraving was awarded 
first place, and has ever since formed the design 
on the cent. 


The Heart of Daniel O’Connell 
Kindly tell me what great statesman had his 
heart sent to Rome, but his body buried in Ire 
land ? Vacuo. 
Daniel O’Connell, called in Parliament ‘‘The 
Great Beggarman,” while traveling in Italy for 
his health, was seized with paralysis and died at 
Genoa in 1847. In accordance with his wishes 
his heart was sent to Rome and his body back 
to the country in which he was idolized as ‘‘The 
Liberator.” 


The Singing of Miss Farrar 

In what respects does Miss Geraldine Farrar 
excel, and what are her deficiencies? F. M. 

Miss Farrar has a young, fresh and beautiful 
voice, which she uses excellently in its medium. 
She has much warmth of temperament and 
strong dramatic gifts. She is independent and 
not under the domination of dull conventions. 
She does not produce her upper tones correctly 
and hence makes their quality bad. She is 
ignorant of the value of repose in acting 
and hence overacts at times. Her originalities, 
both vocal and histrionic, are not always in 
good taste. 


The Finest Building in the World 


What is the finest building in the world archi 
tecturally and wsthetically considered? N.N. 
It depends somewhat on the view of the 
viewer. People in Washington would stickle 
for their own Capitol as easily the best, and 
Londoners would talk about Saint Paul’s or 
Westminster as Parisians about Notre Dame 
or the Hotel de Ville. No doubt for form alone 
there never was a more perfect building than the 
Parthenon; for aspiring lightness combined with 
great bulk nothing has excelled, say,the Cologne 
Cathedral, for grace the Taj Mahal, for color 
Saint Mark’s, for ornamentation The Alhambra, 
for beautiful columns, capitals and dome the 
interior of Saint Sophia, for stone tracery the 
ortals of Saint Maclou at Rouen. No one 
uilding unites all these beauties. There is no 
“finest” building. KC UA. 





The answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows: 
Art (signed C.-®.)— by Professor JOHN C, VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 
Music (signed h4w) —by Mr. W.J. HENDERSON, of ** The New York Sun.” 
Books (signed 2¥-1W-%)— by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of “* The Outlook.” 
General (signed #744) — by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “‘ Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


This ts imperative. A selection of questions for answer in 


print will be made. Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will be 


made by the general Editor of “* Will You Tell Me?” 


printed page. 


The individual writers will confine their work to the 


Ancient Hebrew Melodies 


Are there today any songs from the Hebrews, 
Assyrians and Babylonians? If so, what are 
some of them? M. S. S. 


**A Collection of the Principal Chants of the 
Synagogue,” published in Chicago in 1893, con- 
tains some of the most ancient Hebrew melodies. 
See also Sir John Stainer’s ‘*The Music of the 
Bible.”” For the others see Carl Engel’s “The 
Music of the Most Ancient Nations.” 


Seven Presidents Were British Subjects 
Is it true that seven of our Presidents of the 
United States were British subjects? 
SCHOOLBOY. 
Yes. The first seven Presidents of the United 
States were in their youth all subjects of the 
British Crown. The first American-born Presi- 
dent was Martin Van Buren, who was born the 
year after the surrender of Cornwallis. 


The Saltness of the Sea 


Will you kindly explain why it is that the sea 
is salt ? Cc. H. 

Because at a certain stage of the earth’s devel- 
opment all its heavier elements—iron, sodium, 
potassium, and so on—formed a molten globe, 
around which were its lighter elements—oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, chlorine, and so on—in a 
gaseous state. As the molten mass cooled, 
oxygen and hydrogen united and formed water, 
which fell as primeval rains, washing down with 
them the chemical acids of the gaseous atmos- 
phere pp the fire-born rocks and mineral ele- 
ments of the former molten globe. The chemical 
actions thus caused resulted in the formation of 
various products. One of these was the min- 
gling of the chlorine of the gaseous elements with 
the sodium of the heavier elements in the water 
which had fallen. This chloride of sodium, or 
common salt, remained in solution and thus gave 
its salty character to the sea. Professor Alex- 
ander Winchell, in his ‘‘Sketches of Creation,” 
says that all salt-beds are simply dried-up rem- 
nants of the ocean. 


The Origin of Perfumery 


Where and when did perfumery originate? 
A. C. 
In the Orient. It is very old and was first used 
in the form of incense, from which it derives its 
name, per (through) and fumum (smoke). It 
seems to have started in Persia, being thence sent 
to Egypt and from there to the Assyrians, Greeks 
and Romans. 


“Neutral” Tones in Painting 
What is a ‘‘neutral” tone in a painting, and 
why is ‘‘neutral tint,” so much used in painting, 
called thus? F. G. E. B. 
A neutral tone is practically a half-tone— 
something between the highest and the lowest 
tones. ‘‘Neutral tint” is the same thing specifi 
cally applied to color. It is neither the one ex- 
treme nor the other, but half-way between. The 
grays, dull browns, faded pinks and washed-out 
blues are all neutral tints. Half-tones and neu- 
tral tints are usually employed in the body or 
ground of the canvas, and upon them, in contrast 
to them, are placed high lights and deep shadows, 
or, what is in effect the same thing, high or low 
colors. ° 


The Names of Three Months 
Please state why the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth months of the year, respectively, Octo- 
ber, November and December, are so called, the 
names being from the Latin for ‘‘eight,” ‘“‘nine” 
and ‘‘ten.” B. Fs 


The origin of the names dates back to the early 
Romans, with whom the year began in March. 


The Meaning of a Thoreau Parable 


Will you please tell me what is meant by 
the following from ‘‘Walden,” by Henry D. 
Thoreau: 

“I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse and a turtle- 
dove, and am still on their trail. Many are the trav- 
elers I have spoken concerning them, describing 
their tracks and what cails they answered to. 
have met one or two who had heard the hound, and 
the tramp of the horse, and even seen the dove dis- 
appear behind the cloud; and they seemed as 
anxious to recover them as if they had lost them 
themselves.” R 7 


Thoreau was not only a naturalist, but a man 
of poetic imagination as well, who leaned strongly 
to the ideal side of life, and who believed that 
Nature is pervaded by an invisible presence. 
“This curious world which we inhabit,” he 
wrote in college, ‘tis more wonderful than it is 
convenient; more beautiful than it is useful.”’ It 
was in this spirit that his parable of the hound, 
the horse ae the turtle-dove was written, and it 
is in the light of this poetic conception of Nature 
that it is to be interpreted. Mr. Burroughs, 
quoting from Thoreau’s “‘ Journal,” says: ‘‘ The 
ultimate expression or fruit of any created thing 
is a fine effluence, which only the rnost ingenuous 
worshiper perceives at a reverent distance from 
its surface even”; and Mr. Burroughs adds: 
“This ‘fine effluence’ he was always reaching 
after, and often grasping or inhaling. This is 
the mythical hound and horse and turtle-dove 
which he says in ‘Walden’ he long ago lost, and 
has been on their trail ever since.” To most 
lovers of Nature the feeling sometimes comes In 
the woods that a presence has just vanished; 
that something which has been speaking has 
just become silent, and that, if it were possi- 

le to keep perfectly quiet for an indefinite 

riod of time, the hidden presence would show 
itself. All of which means that Nature is not 
inanimate matter, but packed with thought, the 
expression of a flowing power, the revelation of 
a spirit. 


























THAT REMINDS ME 


BRIGHT THINCS OF ALL TIMES THAT PEOPLE HAVE LAUGHED OVER 








A Dos’s Good Services 


CF ONE occasion the minister delivered a 
sermon of but ten minutes’ duration—-a 
most unusual thing for him. 

Upon the conclusion of his remarks he added: 
‘*T regret to inform you, brethren, that my dog, 
who appears to be peculiarly fond of paper, this 
morning ate that portion of my sermon that I 
have not delivered. Let us pray.” 

After the service the clergyman was met at the 
door by a man who, as a rule, attended divine 
service in another parish. Shaking the good man 
by the hand he said: 

‘*Doctor, I should like to know whether that 
dog of yours has any pups. If so I want to get 
one to give to my minister.” 














He Spoke the Truth 


HE car had stopped at a crowded corner and 
the conductor had just raised his arm to pull 
the bell for starting when the occupants of the 
car were startled to hear a voice in the rear say: 
‘*Wait, conductor, until I get my clothes on.” 
Everybody looked surprised and necks were 
craned in all directions to see who made this 
unusual remark. What really happened was a 
small boy trying to get a large basket of laundry 
on to the car. 


An Inspiring Telegram 


OV’ THE first day that a young man began his 
duties as reporter on a popular paper a 
report came from a near-by town that there was 
a terrible fire raging. ‘The editor of the paper 
immediately sent the new reporter to the place, 
and, upon arriving there, he found that the fire- 
men were unable to get control of the fire, so he 
sent this telegram to the editor: ‘‘Fire still 
raging. What shall I do?” The editor thought 
a minute, and then sent back this message: 
‘*Find out where the fire is the hottest and jump 
in.” 


They Forgave Him 


WELL-KNOWN Chicago clergyman, who is 
a widower and the father of two charming 
daughters, is also something of a wag. During 
his vacation last summer he sent the following 
telegram to his daughters: ‘‘ Have just married 
a widow with six children. Will be home to- 
morrow.” ‘The next day he arrived alone and 
found his daughters in tears. 

‘*W-where is Mrs. ——, the w-widow ?” they 
sobbed in unison. 

“*Oh, she’s fine, my dears,” he replied, a merry 
twinkle in his eye. ‘*There, there, don’t cry. 
You see, I couldn’t help it—ah—well—I married 
her to another man.” 


A Home-Thrust 


“THE sun never sets on England's possessions,” 
said an Englishman proudly. 

**No,” replied the Irishman, ‘‘the good Lord 
is afraid to trust her in the dark.” 


It was a Sure Sign 


TO little girls were playing on the street and 
a well-dressed lady passed them with a 
swish and a whirl. By the noise it was evident 
that she wore a silk petticoat. 

“‘What makes that noise?” whispered one 
little girl, with a wondering look. 

“Sh!” said the other child in a low voice, 
“‘don’t you know she’s got money—rich folks 
always rattle and smell good.” 

















Sambo Asked to be Excused 


NEGRO, a new assistant on a farm, was 
asked to hold a cow while the farmer, a 
cross-eyed man, was to hit her on the head with 
an axe. The negro, observing the man’s eyes, 
in some fear inquired : 
“Is you gwine to hit whar you look, boss?” 
4 har as, replied the farmer. 
Den hold de cow yourself, sah!” 


She Read Him Like a Book 


HE last chicken had gone to roost, all was 
still in the barn and yard. The evening lamp 
was burning, none too brightly, on the centre 
table In the sitting-room of the old farmhouse. 
Looking up from his magazine the farmer 
said vehemently to his wife one night: 
Do you know what I’d have done if I had 
en Napoleon?” 
wea,” she answered. ‘‘You’d have settled 
down in Corsica and spent your life grumbling 
about bad luck and hard times.” 
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HE world is old, yet likes to laugh; 
New jokes are hard to find; 
A whole new editorial staff 
Can’t tickle every mind; 





Between You and Me 


So if you meet some ancient joke 
Decked out in modern guise, 

Don’t frown and call the thing a fake, 
Just laugh —don’t be too wise. 








He Wanted Proof Positive 


SCOTCHMAN went to London for a holi- 

day. Walking along one of the streets he 
noticed a bald-headed chemist standing at his 
shop door, and inquired if he had any hair 
restorer. 

“*Yes, sir,” said the chemist; ‘‘step inside, 
please. There’s an article I can highly recom- 
mend. Testimonials from great men who have 
used it. It makes the hair grow in twenty-four 
hours.” 

‘*Aweel,”’ said the Scot, ‘‘ye can gie the top o’ 
your heid a bit rub wi’t, and I’ll look back the 
morn and see if ye’re tellin’ the truth.” 


On the Safe Side 


KIND old gentleman seeing a small boy who 
was carrying a lot of newspapers under his 
arm said: ‘‘Don’t all those papers make you 
tired, my boy?” 
‘*Naw, I don’t read ’em,”’ replied the lad. 


She Wanted the Penny and the Cake 


AYWOMAN who traveled a great deal in the 
West was known as the most inveterate 
‘*kicker” a certain hotel had ever known. 

One evening after she had been served with 
dessert this lady, who was always complaining, 
asked the waiter why the dish served her was 
called ‘‘ice-cream pudding.” 

‘**If you don’t like it, ma’am, I'll bring you 
something else,” suggested the polite negro. 

**Oh, it’s very nice,’”’ responded the lady. 
‘*What I a to is that it should be called ice- 
cream pudding. It’s wrongly named. There 
should be ice cream served with it.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the waiter, ‘‘ but that’s 
jest our name for it. Lots o’ dishes that way. 
Dey don’t bring you a cottage with cottage pud- 
ding, you know.” 


What Became of Little Mary 


ITTLE Mary started to school, slate and 
pencil in hand. By-and-by she stopped the 
use of the slate, and the ‘‘ tablet” was substituted. 
She also dropped the ‘‘r” and ‘‘May” was her 
new name. MHigh-School days increased her 
knowledge and also her name—it appeared 
‘*‘Mayme.” College days were crowded full and 
the little notes reached home signed ‘‘‘ Mae.” 
College days have passed and gone and in a home 
of her own they call her ‘* Ma.” 


A Stirring Sermon 


CFE summer Sunday morning the minister 
innocently delivered a sermon which, it 
appears, had been given by him two or three 
years previous. 

During the progress of the sermon a violent 
thunderstorm came up which created some little 
nervousness among the congregation. 

After the services were over, and as the min- 
ister was about to leave the building, he met the 
janitor. 

‘*Henry,” said he, ‘‘that was a pretty severe 
storm while I was preaching this morning, 
wasn’t it.” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied Henry, ‘‘and the singular 
thing about it is that there was a thunderstorm 
the last time you preached that sermon.” 


Really, a Simple Method 


N A SMALL suburban town two very young 
girls were discussing the subject of housework 
at home. 

‘Does your mother keep a girl?” asked the 
first one, whose mother had at the time one half- 
grown girl. 

“‘Oh, yes, indeed,” replied the second one. 
‘Mother keeps two girls, one coming and the 
other going.” 
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The Scheme Worked—In a Way 


T= proprietor of a large business house 
bought a number of signs reading, ‘‘Do it 
Now,” and had them hung around the office 
hoping to inspire his people with promptness and 
energy in their work. In his private office one 
day soon afterward a friend asked him how the 
scheme affected the staff. ‘‘Well, not just the 
= I thought it would,” answered the proprietor. 
“*The cashier skip with thirty thousand dol- 
lars, the head bookkeeper eloped with the pri- 
vate secretary, three clerks asked for an increase 
of salary, and the office-boy lit out to become a 
highwayman.” 

















During His Honeymoon 


‘THE most absent-minded man in the world 

occupied my chair this morning,” said a 
barber to a newcomer. ‘‘He came in and sat 
down near the door to wait his turn. I yelled 
‘Next’ at him two or three times when my chair 
was vacant, but he was dreaming and didn’t hear 
me. Finally I touched him on the shoulder and 
told him I was ready for him. 

‘**What do you want me to do?’ he asked. 

‘**Why, get in the chair if you want anything,’ 
I replied. ‘This is a barber shop.’ 

‘**Oh, yes,’ he said, and then he got into the 
chair. He leaned back, so I let the chair down 
and shaved him. He didn’t have a word to say. 
When I finished him up he got out of the chair 
and took the check over to the cashier. He paid 
and started out. When half-way through the 
door he stopped. 

‘**Say,’ he said to me, ‘what did you do to 
me?’ 

‘***T shaved you,’ I said. 

“**Darn the luck,’ he replied, ‘I wanted a 
haircut.’” 


And That Settled It 


ON A CERTAIN occasion a prominent col- 
lege professor, well known for his nicety of 
language, bought for three dollars a pair of 
trousers that had been marked at six dollars, and 
had them charged. The first of the month a bill 
came in: 

**To one pr. pants, three dollars.” 

The professor crossed off the ‘‘pants,”’ and 
substituted ‘‘trousers,” then remailed the bill. 
The first of the next month another bill came in: 

‘*To one pr. pants, three dollars.” 

This time the bill was returned as before, but 
with the following legend: 

**Dear Sir: 1 am always careful about the 
language I use, and like other people to be the 
same.” 

The first of the third month the professor 
received another bill : 

“*To one pr. pants, three dollars.” 

This time the professor went in person to visit 
the tailor and explained his position. 

The clothes dealer looked at him a moment, 
and then replied: “Sir, I’ve been in the clothing 
business for twenty-five years. And during them 
tage years everything in my shop above 
five dollars has been trousers, and everything 
below five dollars has been pants. It’s pants you 
got, and begad, sir, it’s pants you’ll pay for.” 

















Providing for the Future 


FARMER, who was the father of twelve chil- 

dren, had rocked each one in the same cradle 

by the same great toe. He was rocking the newest 
arrival one evening when his wife remarked: 

‘*John, that cradle is nearly worn out; it’s so 
rickety I’m afraid it will fall to pieces.” 

‘It is about used up,” replied her husband. 
Then, handing her ten dollars, he added: ‘‘The 
next time you go to town get a new one, a good 
one, one that will last.” 


A Father's Matrimonial Insurance Plan 
SUCCESSFUL business man, and the proud 


father of several daughters, was endeavoring 
to find out a certain young man’s intentions in 
visiting his house. 

‘Yes,’ said the old man, ‘‘I am proud of my 
girls and would like to see them comfortably 
married. I have made a little money and they 
will not go to their husbands penniless. There’s 
Mary, twenty-five years old, and a real good girl. 
I shall give her five thousand dollars when she 
marries; then comes Bet, who won't see thirty- 
five again, and I shall give her ten thousand 
dollars; and the man who takes Eliza, who is 
forty, will have fifteen thousand dollars with 
her. Ahem!” 

The young man reflected a moment or so, and 
then inquired: ‘‘ You haven’t got one about fifty, 
have you?” 





























Your laundress may be a ‘‘jewel’’. Let us hope she is. 

Nevertheless, there are some things that you may not care to entrust even to 
her—lace handkerchiefs, for example, colored goods, or, possibly, a shirt-waist 
of more than ordinary beauty. 

Such articles as these you will do well to wash yourself. 

There is no trouble about it. All you need is a cake of Ivory Soap and a bowl 
of lukewarm water. 

Care in ironing is, of course, essential. But the main thing is to cleanse— 
thoroughly, with reasonable quickness and without risk. 

For that purpose nothing is so good as Ivory Soap. 

It is pure, mild, contains no ‘‘free’’ alkali and can be used with entire satis- 
faction, for hundreds of purposes for which ordinary soaps are unsafe and un- 


satisfactory. 

«APPROVED METHODS FOR HOME LAUNDERING’? is a substantial and intensely practi- 
cal little book of 68 pages. The first chapter is devoted to an explanation of the value of laundry work, 
from the standpoint of health and comfort. Then follow chapters on Stains (with detailed directions for 
their removal), Fabrics, Soap, Laundry Aids, Laundry Equipment, Practical Laundry Work and 
Directions for Special Articles. These latter are especially helpful for the reason that they show the house- 
keeper how to arrange her work so as to handle it to best advantage. The edition is limited, but as 
long as it lasts, we will take pleasure in mailing a copy (free) to anyone who will ask for it. 
Tue Procter & Gamste Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ivory Soap Je ee ee « 99% Per Cent. Pure. 




















